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PREFACE- 


In  again  offering  "  Rambles"  to  the  public,  I  would  wish  to 
make  an  apology  for  errors  and  shortcomings  which  crept 
unawares  into  last  year's  issues,  and  all  the  more  so  as, 
although  some  new  matter  is  added,  I  am  unable,  owing  to 
circumstances  which  need  not  here  be  more  particularly 
stated,  to  delete  entirely  all  that  is  objectionable. 

I  particularly  regret  that  the  references  on  pages  84-85  to 
an  eminent  Statesman  should  have  appeared,  for,  however 
much  people  may  differ  iD  regard  to  politics,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Scotland  has  reason  to  be  proud  that  one  so 
illustrious  should  be  doubly  connected  with  her,  i.e.,  by 
family  ties,  and  by  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  her 
premier  county.  That  a  stranger,  passing  through  the 
county  town  of  Ross-shire,  should  be  imposed  upon  in  such  a 
manner,  concerning  one  whose  connection  with  the  place 
casts  such  lustre  upon  it,  goes  to  prove  that  partisanship  is 
carried  to  most  unjustifiable  extremes.  It  is,  however,  none 
the  less  to  be  deplored,  and,  although  I  am  not  responsible 
for  writing  the  passage  in  which  it  appears,  I  feel  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  matter  was  not  excluded 
altogether.  The  anecdote  on  page  85  is  merely  a  joke  which 
the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the  Prime  Minister  can  afford  to 
smile  at. 

I  have  to  thank  those  members  of  the  press,  of  all  shades 
of  politics,  who  noticed  "  Rambles,"  for  the  kindness  with 
which  they  spoke  of  it ;  and  all  the  newspapers,  whether  in 
the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States,  which  criticised 
the  little  compilation,  did  it  generously,  with  one  North 
Country  exception. 

Readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that,  despite  the  title 
of  the  book,  there  should  be  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  part  of 
the  country  so  beloved  by  every  one  as  Melrose  and  its  very 
famous,  highly-favoured  district.  Arran,  Islay,  the  Lews, 
and  the  Outer  Hebrides  generally  also  come  in  for  a  too 
short  notice,  in  the  meantime. 

ALIQUIS. 
July,  1884. 
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MIDLAND  SCOTCH  EXPRESS  TABLE  D'HOTE, 

Served  at  NORMANTON  on  arrival  of  Day  Expresses. 
HALF-AN-HOUK  ALLOWED. 

FIVE    COURSES,    with    Dessert         ...       2s    6d. 

Ten  Minutes  allowed  by  the  Night  Trains. 
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HOTEL, 
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FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  conveniently  situated  for  visiting  Derby- 
shire, and  for  Passengers  desiring  to  break  the  journey  between  Scot- 
land and  West  of  England. 


^CIIDXjA.^TID    hotel, 

M  O  R  E  C  AM  B  E. 

THE    MIDLAND   HOTEL,    MOREOAMBE,    having    been    Newly 
Furnished  and  Decorated,  contains  the  usual  Appointments  of  a  First- 


Class  FAMILY  HOTEL. 


W.    TOWLE,    Manager. 
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MIDLAND    RAILWAY. 

ENGLAND  &  SCOTLAND 


BY  THE  FAVOURITE  ROUTE  VIA 
SETTLE  AND  CARLISLE. 

A  Service  of  Express  and  Fast  Trains  is  run  between  LONDON 
(St.  Pancras  Station)  and  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW, 

with  connections  and  through  Booking  arrangements  between  prin- 
cipal Stations  in  the  West  of  England,  the  Midland  Counties, 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  principal  business  centres  and 
places  of  Tourist  resort  in  Scotland. 

The  Midland  Co.'s  Trains  to  and  from  Glasgow  arrive  at  and 

depart  from  the  St.  Enoch  Station,  and  travel  via  Dumfries, 

through  the  land  of  Burns;  and  those  to  and  from  Edinburgh 
arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  Waverley  Station,  running  via 
Melrose  and  the  land  of  Scott. 

Passengers  travelling  between  ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND 
by  the  MIDLAND  ROUTE  are  allowed  ample  facilities  for  break 
of  journey  at  all  places  of   interest   en  route,    Ordinary   Return 

Tickets  being  available  for  One  Calendar  Month. 

During  the  Summer  months  Tourist  Tickets,  available  for  the 
Return  Journey  up  to  the  31st  December,  are  issued  from  London 
and  all  principal  Stations  on  the  Midland  Railway  and  Lines  in  con- 
nection to  Melrose,  Peebles,  Moffat,  Edinburgh,  Dumfries, 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Oban,  Stirling,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aber- 
deen, Dunkeld,  Inverness,  and  other  principal  places  of  interest 
in  all  parts  of  SCOTLAND. 

Parlour  Cars  by  Day,  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  by  Night, 
run  between  London  (St.  Pancras  Station)  and  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  by  the  Express  Trains  of  this  Company.  These  Cars  are 
well  Ventilated,  fitted  with  Lavatory,  &c,  and  accompanied  by  a 
Special  Attendant.  Passengers  holding  First  Class  Tickets  can  ride 
in  the  Parlour  Cars  attached  to  the  Day  Express  Trains  without  extra 
payment. 

Passengers  by  the  Midland  Co.'s  Express  Trains  between  London 
(St.  Pancras)  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  conveyed  in  through 
Carriages  of  the  most  improved  description,  fitted  with  an  efficient 
continuous  Automatic  Break,  and  all  the  most  approved  modern 
appliances. 

At  LONDON  the  Midland  Co.'s  Trains  start  from  and  arrive  at 
the  St.  Pancras  Station,  where  the  Company  have  erected  one  of 
the  largest  Hotels  in  the  world,  containing  upwards  of  400  Bed- 
Rooms,  with  spacious  Coffee-Room  and  numerous  Drawing- Rooms, 
which  will  be  found  replete  with  every  accommodation. 

For  particulars  of  Trains,  Tourist  Fares,  and  other  information,  see  the  Com- 
pany's Time  Tables,  to  be  obtained  at  all  their  Stations. 

Passengers  desirous  of  travelling  from  Stations  in  SCOTLAND  to  Stations  in 
ENGLAND,  by  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  Route,  are  particularly  requested  to 
ask  for  Tickets  via  the  Midland  Railway  at  the  time  of  Booking. 

JOHN  NOBLE,  General  Manager. 

BRBY,   1884. 
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^grOW  best  to  pass  the  short  holidays  generally  allowed 
M£k  to  business  men  is  a  question  of  no  little  importance, 
and  one  which  many  people  have  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  solving.  In  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
interesting,  I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  a  fortnight's  tour 
through  the  West  and  North  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which, 
in  the  autumn  of  1882  I  undertook  along  with  some  friends 
— one,  a  London  gentleman,  known  to  his  intimate  friends 
by  the  name  of  Phil ;  another,  one  of  the  leading  agricul- 
turalists of  the  County  of  Fife,  known  in  the  hunting-field 
and  in  the  corn  market  by  the  familiar  name  of  John  Bell, 
and  respected  wherever  known ;  while  the  other  three  friends 
will  enter  more  particularly  into  the  narrative  when  we  meet 
at  Inverness.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  our  experi- 
ences were  in  common  until  we  parted  at  Portree,  for  although 


Introductory. 


determined  we  should  see  all  we  could,  we  also  decided  that 
each  should  see  for  himself;  and  a  happier  party — one  more 
resolved  thoroughly  to  enjoy  leave  of  absence — could  not  be 
met  with.     I  left  Fife  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  August,  and 
met  my  friends  in  the  quiet  and  comfortable  Bridge  Hotel, 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  in  which  we  were  made  very  snug, 
at  a  very  moderate  rate.     The  Register  House  being  opposite, 
we  were  able  to  verify  the  condition  of  our  watches  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  excellent  clock  near  the  extraordinary 
equestrian  statue  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  in  front 
of  that  building.     What  a  wonderful  horse  to  pose  resting 
on  its  tail  and  haunches,  under  the  "  Iron  Duke,"  during  a 
battle  which  lasted  a  whole  day !    (The  General  Post  Office 
is  end  on  to  the  Bridge  Hotel,  across  the  North  Bridge — 
very  convenient.)     The  weather  was  just  settling  up  after 
the  rather  wet  summer  we  had  had,  and  the  state  of  the 
barometer  boded  well  for  the  success  of  our  tour.     Three  of 
us  had  arranged  to  take  circular  tickets,  which  would  take 
us  from  Edinburgh  to  Oban,  thence  to  Skye,  from  there  to 
Inverness,  and  from  Inverness  back  to  Edinburgh.     These 
are    more   convenient   in    many    ways   than   the   ordinary 
tickets — first  (and  possibly  in  these  hard  times  most  impor- 
tant of  all),  they  are  cheaper ;  and  second,  they  allow  you 
to  break  the  journey  at  any  station  where  the  steamer  or 
train  may  call.     On  applying  at  the  booking-office  for  our 
tickets  we  were  rather  staggered  to  find  that  we  were  the 
first  who  had  that  season  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities 
offered  for  admiring  the  beauties  of  nature  on  this  particular 
route.     However,  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  sequel.     I  may  here  remark  that  the  cost  of  the 
ticket  was  very  moderate,  considering  the  mileage  covered, 
it  being  £4  8s.  3d.,  first  class. 


Edinburgh  to  Dunoon. 


FROM  EDINBURGH,  via  GLASGOW,  TO  DUNOON. 

The  start  from  Edinburgh  was  by  no  means  auspicious, 
for  we  spent  about  an  hour  and  a-half  sitting  in  our  carriage 
in  the  Glasgow  train  waiting  for  the  London  one,  the  officials 
kindly  relieving  the  monotony  by  giving  nice  little  excursions 
by  train  every  five  minutes,  sometimes  the  whole  length  of 
the  platform,  and  at  others  about  100  yards  or  so  along  the 
line.     These  operations  they  called  shunting. 

In  a  little  volume  which  is  so  distinctively  connected  with 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  as  this  is,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  ape  what  is  so  admirably  done  in  "  Black's  "  and  other 
Guides,  which  give  details  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
scenery  and  matters  of  note  in  connection  with  the  country 
lying  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Yet,  in  order  to 
give  "  completeness,"  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  our  unpretend- 
ing publication,  a  few  remarks  on  objects  of  interest  lying 
between  "  Scotia's  darling  seat  "  and  her  commercial  capital 
may  be  appropriate. 

Linlithgow  is  the  first  notable  place,  and  it  has  a  very 
interesting  history  of  its  own.  Like  many  other  beautifully 
situated  towns,  it  has  fallen  from  its  ancient  glory.  The 
famous  Knights  of  St.  John  had  house  property  there  long, 
long  ago.  There  the  Regent  Murray  was  shot  by  Hamilton 
of  Bothwellhaugh.  Linlithgow  had  a  royal  palace  in  it,  and 
now  the  place  is  a  colony  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  who 
are  everywhere  reputed  to  be  apt  to  forget  the  truth  at 
times  !  The  ruins  of  the  palace  are  still  there,  and  they 
become  doubly  dear  to  all  who  commiserate  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate but  beautiful  "  Queen  of  Scots,"  who  first  saw  light 
in  the  palace.  Legends,  if  not  true  history,  abound  there,  con- 
nected with  our  royal  Scottish  family — the  unhappy  Stuarts. 
As  if  the  fortunes  of  the  town  were  bound  up  with  those  of 
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Scotland's  Kings  and  Queens,  General  Hawley,  during  the 
sad  escapade  of  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  reduced  the  royal 
residence  of  the  Stuarts  to  ruins.  Whatever  else,  however, 
can  be  said  of  Linlithgow,  it  certainly  has  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  splendid  water,  and  its  county  hall  contains  a  fine 
portrait,  by  Raeburn,  of  the  hero  of  Seringapatam — Sir 
David  Baird,  whose  name  brings  up  the  well-remembered 
story  of  his  mother's  remark,  when  informed  that  her  son 
was  chained  to  a  companion-in-arms  by  order  of  the  savage 
Tippoo,  "  Lord  pity  the  man  that's  chained  to  oor  Davie  !" 

Falkirk  comes  next.  We  are  not  so  proud  of  its  connec- 
tion with  our  military  fame  as  we  are  of  Bannockburn, 
where  so  many  brave  men  took  up  their  final  quarters  ! 
Two  doughty  knights — John  Graham  and  John  Stewart — 
fell  at  Falkirk  in  1298,  fighting  for  Scotland;  and  the 
valour  of  the  former,  as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  patriotism, 
will  be  kept  green  by  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
which  commemorates  him.  Early  in  1746,  Prince  Charles 
Edward  gave  General  Hawley,  the  author  of  the  vandalism 
at  Linlithgow,  a  very  good  beating  at  Falkirk.  In  the  con- 
test, Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Foulis,  and  his  brother,  fell ;  and 
they  also  had  a  monument  built  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
memory  of  their  gallantry. 

The  celebrated  Carron  Works  are  found  at  Falkirk,  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  owners,  and  of  prosperity  to  the 
large  number  of  people  they  employ. 

Highlanders  who  own  sheep  and  cattle  make  raids  on 
Falkirk,  taking  with  them  stock  to  sell  at  the  renowned 
"  trysts,"  the  dealings  at  which  are  so  extensive  in  a  great 
measure  because  dealers  who  do  not  accept  the  prices  offered 
at  the  Inverness  Wool  Fair  ("  Character  Market "  it  is 
called),  in  July,  and  subsequent  Muir  of  Ord  markets,  go  to 
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Falkirk  to  "  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn" — for  sell  there 
nine-tenths  of  them  must.  The  thing  is  quite  a  lottery,  but 
the  drovers  seem  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  uncertainty, 
and  anyhow  it  may  be  relied  on  that  they  do  their  very 
utmost  to  spoil  the  Southrons  in  a  lawful  way. 

"TRUE  LOVE  NOT  RUNNING  SMOOTH." 
A  good  many  years  ago,  when  Highlanders  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  South  to  the  Lothians  to  help  secure  the  crops, 
among  a  number  of  such  men  was  one  Angus  M'Leod.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  youn<*  fellow,  and  as  the  result  of  his 
good  looks,  the  daughter  of  the  farmer  with  whom  he  engaged, 
"  fell  in  love  "  with  him,  as  the  saying  is.  Her  father  was  a 
wealthy  man — the  father  of  Angus,  a  crofter,  and  therefore 
the  matter  seemed  preposterous,  but  "  love  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths." Angus  knew  scarcely  a  word  of  any  language 
except  Gaelic,  and  when  his  lady-love  would  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion, the  reply  was  invariably  either  a  "  yes  "  or  "  no."  It  was 
said  that  the  young  lady  on  one  occasion  asked  her  High- 
lander, "Do  you  love  me,  Angus?"  "Yes."  "Will  you 
marry  me,  Angus  V  Again  the  reply  was  "  Yes."  And 
although  the  thing  seems  somewhat  absurd  to  relate,  the 
next  question  was,  "Will  you  drown  me,  Angus?" — the 
answer  being  again  in  the  affirmative  !  "  Oh,  dear  me, 
Angus  !"  Evidently,  however,  there  was  something  or  other 
in  his  eyes  which  he  could  not  express  in  good  Saxon,  or 
even  in  "  broad  Scotch,"  which  made  the  fair  one  feel  that 
he  did  not  mean  the  third  "yes,"  although  he  said  it.  Well, 
if  matters  had  dropped  there,  there  would  be  no  great  interest 
in  the  case,  for  even  ladies  of  title  have  been  known  to  marry 
the  coachmen  or  the  grooms  of  their  fathers  before  now. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  long  since  we  read  of  the  daughter  of 
a  Scottish  Marquis  marrying  a  youngster  who   had  been 
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received  as  a  boy  into  a  charitable  institution  in  which  the 
lady  took  an  interest.  The  youth  became  in  time  the  cook 
of  the  institution,  and  the  eccentric  daughter  of  an  eccentric 
and  erratic  house  became  the  cook's  wife.  But  our  Lowland 
lassie  loved  her  Highland  laddie  sufficiently  to  suffer  much 
for  his  sake.  At  that  time  there  were  of  course  no  railways, 
and  stage  coaches  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  Highlands, 
but  when  Angus  M'Leod  returned  to  the  far  North,  he 
carried  with  him  the  heart  of  Miss  Myrtle.  Winter  came 
round,  and  one  night  as  Hugh  Mackay,  the  gardener  of  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  was  about  to  retire  to  bed,  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  A  knock  at  that  remote  period,  in  that 
out  of  the  way  place,  was  almost  as  startling  in  its  strange- 
ness as  was  the  appearance  of  the  knocker.  Toil-worn, 
travel-stained,  "  wet  to  the  skin  "  as  we  say  in  the  Highlands,, 
was  the  person,  evidently  a  lady  from  her  address,  who  asked 
honest,  pious  Hugh  for  a  night's  shelter  from  the  pitiless 
storm  raging  outside.  Of  course,  that  was  cheerfully  con- 
ceded, and  Mrs.  Hugh,  with  womanly  feeling  and  kindness, 
took  every  step  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  strange  visitor 
which  a  desire  to  be  kind  could  prompt.  Hugh,  seeing  the 
'■'  lay  "  of  matters,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  manse,  about  200 
yards  off,  and  related  the  strange  adventure,  stating  at  same 
time  that  no  persuasion  on  his  part  could  induce  the  young 
lady  to  accompany  him  there,  and  so  get  more  suitable  accom- 
modation. As  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  the  night, 
therefore,  Hugh  was  made  to  take  with  him  such  little 
delicacies  and  other  articles  as  would  make  the  visitor 
moderately  comfortable,  she  having  walked  some  22  miles 
over  an  apology  for  a  road,  without  luggage.     In  the  morning, 

Dr.  of  course  called,  and  conversed  with  Hugh's  guest, 

but  being  unable  to  arrive  at  the  root  of  the  mystery,  and 
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equally  unable  to  make  her  go  to  the  manse  with  him,  he 
despatched  some  of  his  womankind  to  do  what  he  had  failed 
in  achieving.  The  result  was,  as  he  hoped,  success.  Miss 
Myrtle  went  to  the  manse,  and  when  her  shyness  wore  away 
somewhat,  told,  very  hesitatingly,  how  and  why  she  had 
come  all  those  weary  miles.  Angus  was  not  only  the  son  of 
a  parishioner,  but  the  father  was  a  crofter  on  the  estate  of 
the  reverend  gentleman's  brother-in-law.  Of  course,  every 
argument  was  used  by  the  minister  to  induce  the  young  lady 
to  agree  to  return  home  ;  but  return  home  she  would  not. 
Love  drew  her  to  Angus's  home — fear  made  her  wish  not  to 
return  to  her  own.  To  Kildonan,  say,  she  went,  and  there 
found  her  Angus,  whose  family  joined  him  in  giving  her  such 
hospitable  reception  as  could  be  bestowed.  But  what  a  place 
for  a  lady  to  stay  in !  It  was  not  even  one  of  the  best  of 
crofter's  houses.  Rain  got  in — smoke  could  not  get  out, 
except  by  the  door.  The  cattle  were  at  the  one  end  of  the 
cottage,  the  poultry  perched  above  them.  Everything  was 
against  love — was,  indeed,  as  levelling  as  sea-sickness  is — but 
for  weeks  the  brave,  devoted  little  Lothian  girl  stood  out. 

All  Dr. 's  appeals  were  in  vain,  and  he  outright  refused, 

although  asked  over  and  over  again,  to  marry  the  young 
people  !  At  last  she  yielded  to  the  clergyman's  urgent 
request  to  let  him  write  to  her  father,  but  only  on  condition 
that  he  would  see  her  home.     A  loving  invitation  to  go  back 

soon  reached  the  manse,  and  Dr.  saw  his  interesting 

charge  safely  delivered  to  her  family  ;  but  the  old  gentleman 
caught  a  cold,  became  so  ill  from  the  effects  of  exposure  at 
his  time  of  life,  in  very  bad  weather,  that  he  never  recovered 
health  again.  Gratitude  was  marked  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Myrtle's  friends  for  the  service  rendered,  and  the  minister 
was  content  that  he  had  done  his  duty  once  more. 
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The  lady  subsequently  married  a  man  in  her  own  station, 
and  Angus  M'Leod  led  a  girl  in  his  to  the  altar.  And  that 
■was  the  upshot — much  true  love  gone  "contrairy,"  and  a 
tolerable  amount  of  anguish  suffered  for  a  time  ;  but,  in  the 
end,  the  romantic  story  took  a  favourable  course.  Anyhow, 
it  is  quite  authentic — perhaps  too  long. 

GLASGOW. 

Glasgow  has  been  called  the  "  Second  City  of  the 
Empire."  It  is  more  ;  in  many  respects  it  is  so.  We  do 
not  need  to  describe  it,  for  it  is  not  our  province  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  others  more  able  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject  have  done  it.  But  we  may  be  held  excused  for 
saying  that  not  only  is  it  the  "  Second  City  of  the  Empire," 
but  that  there  never  was  a  city  in  any  empire  could  com- 
pare with  it  in  some  respects.  For  example,  it  is  pre- 
eminent in  connection  with  the  philanthropy  of  its  wealthy 
citizens,  and  is  in  the  first  rank  of  shipbuilding  com- 
munities. Its  Whites,  Mackinnons,  Collins,  Napiers, 
Patersons,  Kidstons,  Mirrlees,  Watsons,  and  Ures,  lead  in 
noble  generosity  in  every  good  cause,  at  home  and  abroad. 
While  London,  the  first  city  of  the  empire  and  of  the  world, 
is  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  for  helping  chiefly  to 
relieve  the  calamities  of  foreign  nations,  Glasgow  begins  at 
home,  yet  it  goes  far  beyond,  helping  where  aid  is  needed, 
without  regard  to  race  or  creed.  The  "Second  City"  is 
incomparable  in  regard  to  its  extraordinary  success  in  not 
only  drawing  to  it  shipowners  who  are  not  natives  of 
Scotland,  and  showing  them  how  profitable  to  them  it  is  to 
give  to  Glasgow  men  the  building  of  their  mercantile  fleets, 
and  not  only  these,  but  also,  not  seldom,  the  construction 
of  those  naval  fortresses  which  mark  the  progress  of  science 
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in  the  navies  of  the  world.  As  Great  Britain  was  famous 
for  her  "  wooden  walls  "  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
so  now  the  age  of  wooden  ships  having  apparently  departed, 
Glasgow  supplies  all  comers  with  models  of  beauty,  strength, 
and  swiftness  (not  to  speak  of  comfort  and  carrying  capa- 
city) in  marine  architecture.  The  most  celebrated  ship- 
owners have  their  vessels  built  on  the  Clyde — Cunard, 
Macbrayne,  Inman,  Allans,  State,  Anchor,  Dominion, 
Currie,  Union,  "  P.  &  O.,"  and  many  others  which  might 
be  named,  without  speaking  of  the  "  Counties,"  "  Shires," 
11  Glens,"  "Bens,"  and  "Lochs" — lines  marvellous  in  their 
rapid  rise  as  in  their  world-reaching  operations.  Napiers 
and  Elders,  Stephens  and  Thomsons,  Denny s,  Barclays, 
Hendersons,  are  names  to  conjure  with  in  their  own 
department.  In  short,  so  famous  has  the  Clyde  become, 
that  one  hardly  meets  a  shepherd  who  has  not  a  dog  named 
Clyde  ! 

The  commerce  of  Glasgow,  her  manufactures,  and  the 
enterprise  of  her  citizens,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Her 
prosperity  is  everywhere  apparent.  Her  buildings,  public 
and  private,  do  honour  to  her  citizens,  many  of  whom  are 
said  to  be  "  overwhelmingly  rich."  Our  concern  with  the 
architecture,  however,  as  mere  passers  through,  was 
centred  in  the  accommodation  we  should  receive  for  the 
night.  Some  of  us,  who  are  country  bred,  and  rejoice  in 
seeing  nature  asserting  herself,  found  our  way  west  Sauchie- 
hall  Street  (a  horribly  ugly  name  for  a  very  handsome 
thoroughfare,  by  the  way),  and  there  made  ourselves  happy 
in  the  Grand  Hotel — very  happily  styled  indeed — the  outer 
appearance  of  it  being  well  sustained  by  the  arrangements 
within  for  quiet,  orderliness,  and  comfort — a  perfect  dinner, 
a  well-aired  bed,  and  just  things  as  we  would  expect  from 
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Mr.  Davidson's  well-planned  arrangements.  Then  we  were 
near  the  West-end  Park,  and  not  far  from  the  Botanic 
Gardens  and  the  country — great  matters.  Some  people 
sneer  at  allusions  to  "  creature  comforts "  in  print,  but 
strangers  will  be  glad  to  know  where  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  a  city  of  700,000  inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  larger 
cities  and  places  further  from  civilisation.  Those  of  our 
friends  who  preferred  staying  in  the  more  bustling  part  of 
the  town  went  to  the  St.  Enoch  Station  Hotel,  and  had 
much  to  tell  us  about  their  experiences  in  that  palatial 
house.  What  puzzled  them  most  was  to  make  out  the  con- 
tents of  the  beautifully  artistic  menu  card  which,  alas  !  was 
in  French — might  as  well  have  been  "  High  Dutch  " — but 
" saumon,  sauce  capres"  they  guessed  from  the  sound  of  the 
first  word  to  be  "  salmon  without  any  humbug  ;"  and  it 
proved  to  be  worthy  of  the  hotel — very  good.  Again,  it  was 
laughable  to  hear  one  fellow  trying  to  make  out  what 
" aloyau  de  boeuf  roti"  ought  to  be.  Here  a  civil  waiter 
came  to  the  relief,  with  as  grave  a  face  as  that  which  the 
sphinx  is  credited  with,  and  the  beef  proved  to  be  admir- 
able, although  Frenchified  in  the  bill  of  fare.  Everything 
was  good,  but  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  we  in 
Glasgow  meet  with  so  much  that  we  can  neither  pronounce 
nor  interpret  in  the  naming  of  our  food,  seeing  we  fall  in  with 
so  very  few  members  of  the  community  who  care  to  attempt 
the  language  of  the  most  polite,  most  charming,  most 
valiant,  and  best  dressed  nation  ?  We  admired  the  artistic 
part  of  the  cards  much,  but  oh,  why  threaten  our  tempers 

On  the  most  conspicuous  spot  of  St.  Vincent  Street  stands  M'Lean's  Hotel,  finely 
situated,  admirably  arranged,  and  managed  with  skill  and  judgment.  From  the 
windows  there  is  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  City,  but  that  from  the  tower  is 
really  such  as  people  ought  to  see  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  what  Glasgow  is.  We 
heard  of  the  comfort  of  this  house— its  quiet  and  absence  of  officiousness  on  part  of 
the  staff— from  a  fellow  passenger  who  had  stayed  there. 
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with  eruption  by  making  us  appear,  even  to  ourselves,  such 
barbarians  1 

After  an  early  breakfast  we  left  about  eight  o'clock  by 
train  for  Helensburgh,  where  we  were  to  embark  on  our — 
not  sea  voyage,  as  I  was  going  to  write,  but  (shall  I  say) 
aquatic  excursion.  The  ride  to  Helensburgh  was  unevent- 
ful, and  the  train  landed  us  at  Craigendoran  Pier,  built 
some  time  since  by  the  N.B.  Railway.  The  pier  is  a  fine 
one,  and  lies  about  two  miles  from  Helensburgh.  The 
story  goes  that  as  the  Town  Council  of  Helensburgh  would 
not  grant  the  Railway  Company  all  the  facilities  they 
wished  in  the  town,  they,  out  of  revenge,  built  this  pier  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  town,  in  order  to  divert  the 
tourist  and  other  traffic  from  Helensburgh.  Here  we 
noticed  that  splendid  building,  the  Shandon  Hydropathic, 
the  praises  of  which  are  proclaimed  by  all  those  who  have 
been  privileged  to  stay  in  it.  We  got  on  board  a  nice  little 
river  boat  at  Craigendoran,  and  sailed  away  down  the  Clyde 
in  the  pleasant  morning  sun,  with  not  a  ripple  on  the 
water,  save  what  was  caused  by  the  steamer's  paddles,  the 
track  of  which  we  could  trace  for  some  distance  along  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  water.  The  scene  was  beautiful  in  the 
extreme  as  we  steamed  past  the  mouth  of  the  Gareloch, 
passing  Roseneath,  a  pleasant  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  calling  at  Kilcreggan  and  Kirn.  The  whole  coast  of 
this  inland  sea  is  studded  with  villages  and  beautiful  villas 
— the  summer  residences  of  the  wealthy  Glasgow  merchants. 
On  reaching  Dunoon,  preparatory  to  embarking  on  board 
of  Macbrayne's  celebrated  steamer  the  Columba,  we  visited 
the  Argyll  Hotel,  not  to  eat  or  to  drink,  however,  at  so 
early  an  hour,  but  to  be  able  to  j  udge  what  a  leading  hotel 
in  such  a  beautiful  place  would  be  like,  and  it    certainly 
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appeared  very  correct  in  all  its  appointments,  admirably 
suited  to  tlie  needs,  of  the  well-to-do  and  aristocratic  people 
who  patronise  it  in  common  with  less  distinguished  persons 
able  to  pay  their  way.  Dunoon  has  a  population  of  5000  souls. 
It  is  well  provided  with  churches;  it  has  the  inevitable 
"  ruined  castle,"  with  the  consequent  history ;  has  splendid 
drives ;  is  well  backed  by  line  hills ;  and  it  is  made  beauti- 
ful by  abundant  woods,  whose  rich  foliage  gladdens  the  eye. 
Here  a  troublesome  penny  shore  due  was  collected  from  each 
passenger. 

ON  BOARD  THE  "COLUMBA." 
After  a  short  wait  on  the  pier  the  Columba  was  seen 
majestically  approaching  the  harbour.  It  seems  to  be  a 
pleasant  pastime  with  the  sailors  on  board  the  river 
steamers  to  try  and  lasso  the  persons  on  the  pier  with  the 
mooring  rope.  This  morning  the  thrower  from  the 
Columba,  by  "an  ace,"  missed  the  lady  he  apparently 
aimed  at,  but  caught  her  elegant  parasol,  and  made  short 
work  of  it.  As  the  beautiful  vessel  came  alongside  the 
pier  we  were,  hailed  by  a  well-known  Fifeshire  county 
official,  who  was  occupying  a  conspicuous  place  near  the 
bridge,  and  looking  as  if  the  dignity  of  his  office  had  not 
quite  been  thrown  aside  when  he  left  the  county  town. 
He  was  on  a  tour  somewhat  similar  to  our  own,  and 
though  he  left  us  at  Oban,  we  again  picked  him  up  in 
Ross-shire.  It  would  require  not  only  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,  but  of  a  nautical  draughtsman,  to  describe  the  beauti- 
ful Columba.  Suffice  it  to  repeat  what  a  Glasgow  merchant 
told  me,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  true — "  She  is  the  finest 
river  boat  in  the  world,  Sir."  I  understand  she  cost 
£50,000,  and  can  run  22  miles  an  hour.  When  we  joined 
her   she  was  reported  to  have  2000  passengers  on    board, 
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and  she  did  not  appear  overcrowded.  Everything  is 
scrupulously  clean  on  board,  and  she  is  fitted  up,  as  an  auc- 
tioneer would  say,  "  regardless  of  expense."  The  saloon  is 
a  model  of  comfort  and  elegance,  and  books  and  writing 
tables,  with  plenty  of  paper,  envelopes,  &c,  are  provided 
gratis.  Then  after  you  have  written  your  letter  there  is  a 
Post-Office  on  board  ready  to  receive  it.  In  fact,  everything 
has  been  done  that  art  and  science  could  devise  to  render 
travelling  comfortable  and  even  luxurious;  and  while  the 
outer  comforts  are  so  carefully  attended  to,  the  comforts  of 
the  inner  man  are  by  no  means  neglected.  The  dining 
saloon  is  spacious  and  beautifully  fitted  up.  The  cook  is 
well  up  to  his  work,  and  a  first-class  dinner  can  be  got  on 
board  for  3s.  We  heard  that  the  refreshment  contractor 
paid  £1200  a-year  of  rent.  This  seems  a  large  amount,  but 
the  turnover  must  be  enormous.  On  our  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  vessel  we  came  across  another  "kent  face"  in  the 
shape  of  one  of  our  ablest  young  Fife  lairds  on  his  way  to 
an  Argyllshire  shooting-box,  and  he  was  sympathetically 
listening  to  a  somewhat  impassioned  denunciation  of 
"  W.E.G.,"  and  all  his  works,  by  the  foresaid  county  official. 
After  leaving  Dunoon,  the  steamer  sails  along  past  Bullwood 
and  its  picturesque  scenery  and  villas,  and  presently  bright, 
green,  cosy  looking  Innellan  is  reached.  There  is  a  light- 
house at  Cowal  Point,  after  passing  which  Toward  Castle, 
the  fine  residence  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Finlay,  is  seen.  Steaming 
along  across  the  loch  we  arrive  at  Rothesay,  which  has  a 
population  of  over  8000  inhabitants.  Rothesay,  the  capital 
of  Bute,  is  a  beautiful  town,  embosomed  by  magnificent 
hills,  and  nestling  in  the  corner  of  a  lovely  bay.  The  place 
has  some  fine  ecclesiastical  and  other  buildings;  among 
the  latter  being  the  handsome  Hydropathic  Establishments 
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of  Glenburn  and  Karnes,  the  excellent  Queen's  Hotel,  and  the 
Star,  and  Bute  Arms  Hotels,  which  are  both  good.  But 
what  appeared  to  delight  and  amuse  some  young  ladies  on 
board  were  the  gestures  of  the  porters,  whose  energetic 
"hand-pointings  "  made  the  fair  ones  laugh  almost  immode- 
rately. Here,  again,  is  a  castle  in  ruins  !  It  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence long,  long  ago,  800  years,  giving  it  a  right  to  be 
called  ancient.  Duke  of  Rothesay  is  one  of  the  titles  borne  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  dukedom  is  the  oldest  in  the  Land 
of  Cakes.  The  almost  omnipresent  Argyll  family  have  here 
also  had  a  share  in  making  history — but  not  a  very  credit- 
able appearance  is  made,  it  being  simply  the  burning  of  the 
castle.  General  Hawley  was  probably  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case,  for  sixty-one  years  after  he  followed  suit  at 
Linlithgow.  It  must  have  been  a  favourite  amusement  in 
the  "  good  old  times  " — burning  grand  edifices,  which  their 
destooyers  could  by  no  means  replace  !  The  island  is  full  of 
relics  of  antiquity,  and  other  objects  of  interest  too  numerous 
to  be  named  here. 

Leaving  Rothesay,  we  sailed  past  Karnes  Castle,  which  is 
On  the  left  side,  and  got  into  the  famous  Kyles  of  Bute 
— a  strait  lying  between  the  Cowal  Coast  and  the  north  end 
of  Bute,  Near  Colintraive  are  four  little  islands,  and  here, 
also,  we  note  a  ruined  castle  on  one  of  them,  built  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  in  1685,  the  very  year  in  which  his  brother 
burnt  Rothesay  Castle.  But  the  noble  Earl's  name  is  im- 
perishably  dear  to  those  to  whom  religious  liberty  is  sacred. 
He  took  shelter  in  the  castle  of  Eilan  Dearg  when  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  his  lordship  were  defeated  in  their  abortive 
attempt  to  unseat  the  Stuart  dynasty  of  hateful  memory.* 

*  The  ''  Ship's  artist "  is  an  institution  on  board  the  Columba,  and  very  busy  he 
appears  to  be  kept  painting  in  water  colours  small  pictures  of  scenes  on  the  route, 
ihese  he  sells  as  keepsakes,  which  will  help  to  remind  their  possessors  of  their  very 
pleasant  sail     doon  the  water,"  under  conditions  not  to  be  surpassed. 
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In  the  far  end  of  the  Kyles  is  Tighnabruaich,  splendidly 
picturesque.  It  is  a  small  but  rising  place ;  has  now  some 
charming  looking  villas,  and  a  good  hotel  named  after  the 
place — a  most  unpronounceable  name  to  many  people  who 
don't  speak  Gaelic.  In  this  vicinity  are  the  Kames  Gun- 
powder Works,  so  well  known  on  the  road  which  crosses 
to  Loch  Fyne,  renowned  for  the  quality  of  its  herrings.  On 
the  left  we  see  Inchmarnock,  with  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  on 
it.  Rounding  Lamont  Point  we  notice  Ardlamont  House 
on  the  right,  and,  facing  it  on  the  left,  is  Cantire,  whose 
mull,  or  "  moile,"  is  so  notorious  as  the  foe  alike  ahnost  of 
good  sailors  and  bad. 

The  Cantire  peninsula  extends  to  some  forty  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  averages  about  6  to  7  miles ; 
yet,  where  it  strikes  the  mainland  at  Tarbert,  it  is  only 
about  one  seventh  of  that  width.  For  some  years  men  of 
capital  have  been  speaking  of  piercing  the  isthmus  by  means 
of  a  Ship  Canal  between  Lochs  Tarbert  East  and  West. 
What  a  blessing  it  would  be,  or  will  be  when  completed,  and 
profitable  also  !  Eobert  the  Bruce  is  credited  with  being 
the  builder,  in  1326,  a  dozen  years  after  Bannockburn,  of 
the  old  castle  whose  ruins  dominate  the  harbour  of  Tarbert 
and  its  fleet  of  herring  boats.  Daily  coaches  (Sundays 
excepted)  convey  mails  and  passengers  to  West  Loch 
Tarbert;  and,  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  a 
coach  runs  to  Campbeltown.  (Query — Should  this  be 
Whiskytown,  since  its  chief  manufacture  is  nearly  as  potent 
as  the  Campbells  themselves  ?)  There  is  a  first-rate  hotel 
in  the  place,  and,  as  is  right,  it  is  suitably  called  "  The 
Argyll  Arms."  (We  never  hear  a  word  about  the  Argyll 
Legs,  but  perhaps  they  are  not  to  be  boasted  about.  The 
Argyll   heads,  however,  have  always,  and   never   more  so 
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than  at  present,  been  well  packed  with  well- cultivated 
brains.) 

By-and-by  we  get  to  Ardrishaig,  which  is  the  starting- 
point  by  Crinan  Canal.  It  is  a  small  town,  romantically 
situated,  well  provided  with  hotels — the  Ardrishaig  and  the 
Albion,  both  good  houses — and  there  we  part  with  many 
pleasant  passengers,  and  with  the  two  courteous  pursers,  who 
are  assiduously  going  round  looking  for  tickets  or  coin— mind- 
ful of  their  duty.  Besides  Messrs.  Paterson  &  Macdonald,  the 
ubiquitous,  we  must  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Duncan  Fraser, 
who  seems  indispensable  to  passengers  in  the  saloon — direct- 
ing and  guiding  them,  finding  their  "  wraps,"  and  so  on. 
The  scene  on  the  pier  was  a  bustling  one,  and  the  look  and 
tones  of  the  pier  porters  gave  indubitable  evidence  that  we 
had  bidden  farewell  to  Lowland  scenes,  and  were  fairly 
entered  on  the  land  of 

"  Brown  heath,  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.'' 

Ardrishaig  is  90  miles  from  Glasgow,  and  the  journey  is 
performed  by  the  Columba  in  5 J  hours.  The  trip  from 
Glasgow  to  Ardrishaig  and  back  seems  to  be  a  favourite  one 
with  the  Glasgowegians,  as  not  more  than  250  of  the  Columba 's 
passengers  went  further  than  Ardrishaig.  The  houses  of 
many  magnates  are  to  be  seen  in  this  region — Kilmory 
Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  P.  Orde,  Bart. ;  Mr.  Campbell 
M'lver,  of  Asknish's,  Lochgair  House  ;  Minard  Castle,  Mr. 
Lloyd's  place ;  and  Auchindarrocl),  belonging  to  Alexander 
Campbell,  Esq.  A  daily  coach  (Sundays  excepted)  connects 
the  Columba  with  the  steamer  Loch  Awe,  at  Ford,  Loch 
Awe,  during  summer  and  autumn.  Port  Sonachan  Hotel 
is  admirably  managed,  and  there  is  good  angling  to  be  had 
by  parties  staying  in  the  house.     Dalmally  Hotel  is  famous, 
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and  the  Loch  Awe  Hotel  which  was  only  recently  opened, 
is  rapidly  becoming   so— magnificently  situated   and  ably 
managed    as    it    is.       The   food    supplied   on   board    Mr 
Macbrayne's  pretty  little  boat  on  the  loch  sustains  the  repu- 
tation in  that  respect  of  the  rest  of  his  fleet. 

THE  CRINAN  CANAL* 
On  bidding  farewell  to  the  Columba,  which  we  did  with 
regret,  we  at  once  proceeded  to  the  nice  little  steamer 
Linnet,  which  was  lying  in  the  Crinan  Canal  puffing  and 
snorting  with  anxiety  to  get  away.  The  Linnet  is  a  small 
screw-steamer  specially  built  for  the  Canal  traffic.  She  is 
well  fitted  up  and  adapted  to  the  traffic.  She  carries  no 
luggage — the  impedimenta  being  sent  on  in  vans  by  road  to 
Crinan  at  the  other  end  of  the  Canal.  This  Canal  is  a  won- 
derful work.  It  was  constructed  originally  about  ninety 
years  ago  by  a  company  headed  by  the  then  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  it  took  eight  years  to  finish  it.  There  are  fifteen  locks 
on  the  Canal,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  steps  of  a  stair. 
There  are  eight  ascending  locks,  and  seven  descending. 
The  height  at  the  centre  lock  must  be  considerable,  and  the 
water  is  supplied  from  the  adjacent  Lochs  high  up  amongst 
the  hills.  On  arriving  at  the  first  lock  a  great  many  of  the 
passengers  disembark  and  walk  the  remainder  of  the  distance, 
which  they  can  easily  do  and  keep  abreast  of  the  steamer, 
as  the  time  occupied  in  opening  and  shutting  the  lock  gates 
is  very  considerable.  We  were  much  amused  with  a  band 
of  ragged  urchins,  who  followed  the  steamer  all  the  way 
from  the  first  lock  to  the  last,  selling  milk  and  bunches  of 
heather.  Their  studies  of  the  English  language  had  evi- 
dently been  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  the  words,  "  Milk, 
Sir  ?"  uttered  in  a  peculiarly  wailing  style.     As  the  day  was 
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excessively  hot,  we  were  glad  to  go  ashore  at  the  fourth  or 
fifth  lock  and  walked  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  and 
were  nmeh  pleased  to  find  that  it  was  considerably  cooler  on 
shore  than  on  board.  The  length  of  the  Canal  will  be  about 
nine  miles,  and  the  boat  takes  about  two-and-a-half  hours 
on  the  passage. 

ON    BOARD  THE   "  IONA." 

On  reaching  Crinan  we  proceeded  on  board  the  lona. 
This  is  a  very  fine  steamer,  although  not  so  commodious 
nor  so  well  fitted  up  as  the  Columba.  She  was  formerly  on 
the  passage  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrishaig,  until  she  was 
superseded  by  the  more  magnificent  Columba.  She  is  also 
a  very  fast  boat,  and  the  comforts,  both  internal  and  external, 
of  the  passengers  are  well  attended  to.  Shortly  after  leav- 
ing Crinan,  and  on  our  right  hand,  we  observed  the 
mansion-house  of  Foltalloch,  the  residence  of  Colonel 
Malcolm,  who  so  pluckily  fought  the  battle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  Constitutionalists  (which  ever  you  like)  at  the 
last  general  election,  against  the  united  forces  of  Eadicalism 
and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  represented  in  the  person  of  his 
son,  Lord  Colin.  Poltalloch's  property  is  large,  extending 
about  forty  miles  in  one  direction.  The  route  of  the 
lona  threads  through  a  continuous  array  of  Islands  of  never 
failing  beauty,  till  we  arrive  at  Easdale  (well  known  for  its 
slate  quarries)  and  Kerrara,  when  rounding  the  latter  island 
the  magnificent  bay  of  Oban  opens  to  our  view  like  a 
gorgeous  panorama.  As  we  near  the  town  the  country 
residence  of  that  most  erratic  and  patriotic  of  Scottish 
geniuses — Professor  Blackie — is  pointed  out  to  us — a  lovely 
spot  overhanging  the  water,  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  of 
pines.     The  Professor,   however,   we   were  informed,  had, 
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since  the  introduction  of  the  railway,  taken  a  dislike  to 
Oban,  and  would  be  glad  to  find  a  purchaser  for  his  property.  * 
No  doubt  he  will  be  wandering  somewhere  over  his  much- 
loved  Highlands,  endeavouring  to  find  a  new  dwelling  in 
some  aesthetic  resort  which  has  not  yet  been  desecrated  by 
the  finger  of  science,  or  the  scream  of  the  steam  engine. 

OBAN. 

Oban  occupies  a  prominent  and  central  position  in  all 
west  coast  tours,  and  contains  accommodation  for  over  1000 
tourists  in  its  hotels.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  lying  snugly 
ensconced  amongst  magnificent  hills  on  the  margin  of  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a  fine  Esplanade 
which  of  an  evening  is  crowded  with  pleasure-seeking 
saunterers,  and  the  Bay  is  studded  with  gay  yachts  and 
pleasure  craft  of  all  kinds — the  lights  from  the  mastheads 
of  which,  on  the  beautiful  summer  evening,  sparkle  on  the 
blue  waters  like  the  gems  of  an  Imperial  diadem.  We  were 
fortunate  in  obtaining  beds  in  one  of  the  largest  hotels,  as 
we  heard  afterwards  that  many  were  subsequently  refused 
admittance  on  account  of  want  of  accommodation.  The 
Great  Western  Hotel,  near  the  new  railway  station,  is  a  very 
fine  building;  so  are  the  Station,  Alexandra,  and  Caledonian 
Hotels,  but  the  King's  Arms  is  very  comfortable,  and  has 
often  given  rooms  to  strangers  in  need  of  them ;  and  the 
railway  station  itself  is  unique  in  its  way,  and  not  unworthy 
of  the  Charing  Cross  of  the  Highlands,  as  Oban  has  been 
aptly  termed. 


■  We  have  since  learned  that  the  real  reason  for  the  desertion  of  Ohan  by  the 
Advocate  of  Highlanders  and  Celtic  literature,  was  owing  to  Mrs.  Blackie's  health 
being  failing  there,  a  circumstance  which  all  who  know  the  versatile  Professor 
will  unite  in  deploring. 
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On  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  town  is  a  large  unfinished 
and  somewhat  pretentious  building,  which,  we  were  informed, 
was  intended  for  a  Hydropathic  Establishment.  As  the 
building  occupies  so  elevated  a  position,  we  concluded  that 
it  was  as  well  that  it  was  intended  for  teetotal  visitors, 
otherwise,  without  the  aid  of  a  hydraulic  lift,  it  might  have 
been  somewhat  difficult  for  a  certain  class  of  persons  to  get 
home  after  a  stroll  on  the  Esplanade  and  imbibing  the 
strong  sea  air. 

The  hotel-keepers  of  Oban  are  said  to  have  been  spoiled 
by  the  rush  of  tourists  Obanwards,  and  that  they,  or  some 
of  them  at  least,  are  getting  above  their  business.  Having 
dined  on  board  the  steamer  one  day,  our  party  preferred  a 
a  comfortable  six  o'clock  tea  to  the  formidable  table  d'hote 
dinner,  and  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that,  unless  we 
were  content  to  spoil  our  digestions  by  eating  a  second 
dinner,  we  must  go  without  further  bodily  sustenance  for 
that  evening — in  short,  they  declined  to  make  tea  for  us. 
We  were  not  to  be  done  out  of  our  tea,  however,  and 
adjourned  to  a  restaurant  a  few  doors  off,  where  we  got  a 
good  repast  at  so  small  a  charge  that  I  (who  acted  as  pay- 
master— a  very  bad  paying  post)  had  to  inquire  whether  the 
charge  named  was  for  the  three  or  for  one.  A  hint  to 
intending  tourists  ! — Be  sure  and  patronise  that  fetish  of 
Highland  hotel-keepers,  the  table  d'hote ;  if  you  don't,  you 
will  see  that  respect  which  you  were  fondly  imagining  you 
were  inculcating  on  the  waiters  and  chambermaids  by  your 
portly  demeanour  and  agreeable  manners,  vanish  like  the 
early  cloud  and  the  morning  dew.  \Notp. — the  Editor 
Would  observe  here  that  hotel  proprietors  are  not  the  only 
people  in  the  world  who  get  above  their  business,  when  that 
business  has  too  rapidly  made  them  wealthy.    His  experience 
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was  very  different  at  the  Station  Hotel,  and  his  friends 
spoke  highly  of  the  Great  Western  agid  the  Alexandra. 
Such  conduot  as  the  author  complains  of  cannot,  however, 
be  too  severely  reprobated.  It  cannot  be  tolerated,  in  fact, 
and  the  sooner  hotel-keepers  are  given  to  understand  this 
the  better.  The  Editor  knows  the  Highlands  well,  and  many 
of  the  hotels  belonging  to  them,  but  he  is  bound  to  say  that 
such  shocking  conduct  as  that  complained  of  above  was  never 
his  misfortune  to  meet  with.] 

SAIL  TO  STAFFA  AND  IONA. 
A  very  pleasant  day's  sailing  is  the  visit  to  Staffa  and 
Iona.  The  trip  costs  15s.,  and  takes  about  ten  hours  from 
the  time  we  leave  Oban  till  we  return.  The  route  lies 
through  the  narrow  passage  called  the  Sound  of  Mull,  which 
separates  that  island  from  the  mainland.  The  Island  of 
Mull  is  wild  in  the  extreme,  with  very  little  cultivated 
land,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  our  steamer — 
the  Chevalier.  There  were  several  interesting  looking  ruins 
pointed  out  to  us  near  the  shore  as  we  glided  along  through 
the  Sound.  We  also  observed  several  nice  residences,  or 
perhaps  shooting-boxes,  on  the  route,  notably  that  of 
Killundine  House,  the  property  of  Colonel  Cheape,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  our  Fife  county  families.  The  principal  port 
of  call  in  Mull  is  Tobermory,  lying  snugly  in  a  beautiful 
bay,  which  affords  secure  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  size. 
Tobermory  is  a  small  place,  but  is  very  pretty,  and  no 
doubt  will  increase  in  size  as  the  route  gets  opened  up.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  bay,  on  a  smooth  face  of  the  perpen- 
dicular rock,  we  saw  painted,  with  questionable  pro- 
priety, but  in  enormous  letters,  "  God  is  Love."  Near 
the   pier   is   a   hotel    called    Misnish    Hotel.     My  London 
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friend,  thinking  that  Nish  was  the  surname  of  the 
proprietrix  provoked  a  smile  from  some  of  the  bystanders, 
by  remarking  that  he  hoped  Miss  Nish  was  prettier  in  person 
than  in  name.  We  were  afterwards  informed  that  Misnish 
is  the  name  of  a  Loch  in  the  vicinity,  from  which  the  hotel 
is  named.  Another  of  my  companions,  noting  the  elevated 
site  of  the  new  hotel  on  the  cliff  above — a  splendid  situation 
for  a  handsome  edifice,  remarked,  quite  innocently,  that  he 
hoped  the  hotel  would  "  never  take  a  drop  too  much  or  it 
would  topple  over  ! "  Opposite  this  prominent  building,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bay,  picturesquely  placed,  is  Aros 
House,  the  residence  of  Alexander  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Aros,  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bryce  Allan,  of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman 
highly  esteemed  wherever  he  was  known — and  where  was  he 
not  1  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
and  was  the  managing  partner,  in  Liverpool,  of  that  magnifi- 
cent fleet  of  steamers — the  Allan  Line.  It  is  pleasant  to 
mark  the  rapid  devolopment  of  this  Company  in  the  hands 
of  the  late  Mr.  Allan's  sons.  The  kindness  of  the  father,  so 
well  remembered,  gives  an  interest  easily  understood.  On 
rounding  the  point,  and  getting  back  to  the  Sound  again,  we 
met  the  s.s.  Pharos,  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Lights,  who  had  evidently  just  been  inspecting  the 
Rhu  na  Gael  Lighthouse  on  the  Mull  shore.  We  were 
informed  that  she  had  on  board  Sheriff  Thorns,  ex-Lord 
Provost  Sir  James  Boyd,  of  Edinburgh ;  ex-Lord  Provost  Sir 
Wm.  Collins,  of  Glasgow ;  and  other  well-known  gentlemen 
— some  of  whom  appeared  on  the  bridge  and  waved  their 
hats  to  us.  On  the  same  trip  we  picked  up  their  inspector, 
who  was  returning  from  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the  outer 
Hebrides,  Skye,  the  Isle  of  Man,  &c,  and  who  had  not  seen 
a  newspaper  for  a   fortnight,  and  was   anxious  to   know 
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whether  Arabi  intended  to  fight  or  not.  As  I  happened  to 
have  in  my  pocket  a  two-days'-old  copy  of  the  Scotsman, 
a  paper  distinguished  for  its  enterprise,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  it  pays  for  early  and  reliable  news,  as  also  for 
the  determination  with  which  it  supports  the  political  party 
whose  cause  it  espouses  through  thick  and  thin — right  or 
wrong.  It  also  is  the  organ  of  a  very  "  advanced  "  party  on 
religious  matters,  and  it  seldom  fails  to  have  a  shot  at 
Highlanders,  apparently  recognising  no  merit  in  them  except 
when  soldiers,  and  after  a  great  battle  has  been  won.  How- 
ever we  were  able  to  gratify  the  inspectors  curiosity.  He 
was  a  smart,  intelligent  young  fellow,  and  gave  us  much 
information. 

When  we  left  Oban  we  saw  a  new  boat — evidently  not  one 
of  her  own — lying  on  the  low  deck  of  the  Chevalier,  and 
were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  On  rounding  the  north  of 
Mull  the  mystery  was  explained.  We  saw  a  fishing  cobble, 
with  two  very  primitive-looking  and  quite  unadulterated 
Highlanders,  lying  in  the  steamer's  track.  When  we  got 
abreast  of  them  our  steam  was  shut  off,  the  bulwarks  opened, 
and  the  new  boat  shot  out  on  the  ocean  by  the  arms  of  a 
dozen  sturdy  sailors  about  ten  paces  from  the  fishermen,  who 
made  strenuous  and  successful  exertions  to  catch  it.  The 
launch  did  not  occupy  more  than  two  minutes,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  two  ancient  mariners,  whom  we  left 
wildly  gesticulating,  and  screaming  at  the  pitch  of  their 
voices,  "  Stop,  stop  :  she'll  want  to  pay  the  poat — she'll 
want  to  pay  the  poat."  [The  Editor  thinks  that,  knowing 
Highlanders  fairly  well  all  his  life,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  too,  he  is  bound  to  say  that  he  never  heard  one  of 
them  pronounce  boat,  "poat,"  but  it  may  be  the  author 
wished  to  tickle  his  readers  with  a  style  of  speech  which 
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is  frequently  attributed  to  Highlanders — causes  a  laugh 
at  their  expense — and  like  the  big  man  who  had  the 
wee  wife  who  used  to  thrash  him,  they  declare  that  if  it 
pleases  the  Lowlanders  it  does  not  do  them  any  harm  to  be 
"poated."]  However,  our  captain  evidently  saw  some 
other  way  for  getting  payment  for  the  "poat,"  and  as  we 
were  behind  time,  paid  no  attention  to  their  request.  His 
conduct  evidently  hurt  their  dignity  much.  And  what 
wonder  1  Who  can  tell  but  that  they  may  have  been  the 
direct  lineal  descendants  of  that  M'Nab  who  had  a  "  poat " 
of  his  own  at  the  flood,  which  doubtless  happened  long  before 
the  Sassenach  captain  of  the  Ohevalier  was  "  porn  "  or  even 
dreamt  of?  (And  to  pe  sure  they  had  a  'cpoat"  then, 
whatefer. — Ed.) 

ST  A  F  FA. 

As  we  approached  Staffa,  three  or  four  large  flat-bottomed 
boats  put  off  from  the  island  to  land  the  passengers,  of  whom 
there  would  be  about  150.  Owing  to  the  shelving  character 
of  the  coast  the  steamer  can  only  get  to  within  about  200  yards 
of  the  shore.  My  agricultural  friend  declined  to  risk  his  life 
on  the  boats,  and  was  content  to  contemplate  the  island 
through  the  vista  of  enchantment  which  distance  is  said  to 
lend  to  the  view.  However,  Phil,  and  I,  and  the  rest 
landed  and  explored  the  wonderful  caves,  which  we  have  all 
heard  or  read  about  from  our  childhood.  Fingal's  Cave  is 
the  largest  of  the  series,  and  as  the  boat  glides  within  its 
portals  the  scene  is  grand  and  impressive  in  the  extreme. 
The  symmetrical  octagonal  columns  and  the  arched  roof 
make  one  feel  as  if  he  were  entering  some  vast  cathedral, 
and  we  experience  an  instinctive  desire  to  uncover  our  head 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  some  such 
feeling,  when,  in  describing  Fingal's  Cave,  he  wrote — 

"  Where  as  to  shame  the  temples  decked 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 
Nature  herself,  it  seemed,  would  raise 
A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise." 

The  cave  extends  about  80  yards  inwards,  and  visitors  can 
walk  to  the  further  end  of  it  over  a  bridge-like  road  formed 
on  the  side  of  the  cave,  and  with  a  wire-rope  handrail  to 
prevent  accidents.  The  height  of  the  cave  at  mean  tide  is 
said  to  be  66  feet.  The  other  caves  are  not  visited  by  many 
people,  but  the  Clam-shell  Cave  presents  an  amazing  resem- 
blance to  the  ribs  of  a  vessel,  its  basaltic  columns  being  bent 
like  such  ribs,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  wall  is  "  made 
up  of  the  ends  of  horizontal  columns,  much  like  the  surface 
of  a  honey-comb."  There  is  a  celebrated  rock  called  the 
Bnachaille  (Anglice,  herdsman),  a  canoidal  pile  of  columns 
some  30  feet  high,  which  is  passed  in  walking  along  the 
colonnade  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  cliff-face 
to  near  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
island. 

Some  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
near  Portrush,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  there  are 
acres  of  rock  of  the  same  extraordinary  basaltic  formation. 
The  guides  there  informed  us  with  great  gravity,  in  expla- 
nation of  the  human-like  character  of  the  formation,  that  the 
Giant  who  gave  his  name  to  the  place  had  resolved  to  im- 
mortalise himself  by  building  a  bridge  between  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  had  actually  commenced  operations  at  the 
Causeway  in  Ireland  and  at  StafFa  in  Scotland,  when  his 
career   was    prematurely   cut   short.      The   formation   and 
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position  of  the  stones  at  the  Giant's  Causeway  would — if  one 
did  not  know  that  it  was  impossible — almost  incline  him  to 
the  belief  that  they  were  not  the  formations  of  nature,  but 
were  of  man's  device.  There  are  to  be  seen  columns  of 
stones  of  different  shapes  hewed  and  fashioned  and  laid  one 
above  another  with  almost  mathematical  exactitude.  The 
columns  resemble  the  vertebrae  of  an  animal,  and,  strange 
to  say,  in  many  of  them  the  stones  which  are  laid  so  beauti- 
fully one  above  another  are,  in  many  instances,  clasped  to 
one  another  by  a  projecting  flap  of  stone  at  one  of  the 
corners.  The  cave  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  though  not  so 
perfect  in  its  formation,  is  greater  in  extent.  Another  bond 
of  union  between  the  Causeway  and  Staffa  is  that  there  is  a 
" Wishing  Chair"  in  both  places,  in  which  tradition  says, 
one  has  only  to  sit  and  wish  three  separate  wishes,  when 
they  are  all  sure  to  be  granted.  (Young  ladies  in  want  of 
husbands  please  take  a  note  of  this) 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  pronounce  any  verdict  upon  the 
Irish  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  the  two  places,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  forces  have  been  at  work  in 
the  formation  of  both,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  nay,  even 
probable,  that  the  same  formation  of  rocks  may  exist  sub- 
mare  all  the  way  from  Staffa  in  Scotland  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Ireland,  Fingal's  Cave  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way are  truly  "  wonders  of  nature,"  and  things  that  "no 
fellow  can  understand."  The  captain  of  the  Chevalier,  find- 
ing the  tide  swinging  his  vessel  round  and  threatening  to 
drift  her  on  the  rocks,  made  his  steam  whistle  give  two  or 
three  unearthly  screams,  which  soon  brought  us  all  on  board 
again,  and  away  we  steamed  for  Iona,  or  Icolmkill,  sacred  to 
the  heart  of  every  true  Scotsman  as  the  cradle  of  Scottish 
Christianity. 
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IONA 


It  takes  about  30  minutes  to  steam  from  Staffa  to  Iona, 
and  the  same  operation  of  landing  us  by  boats  has  again  to 
be  gone  through.  Mr.  Bell,  having  more  respect  for  the 
cradle  of  Scottish  Christianity  than  for  legendary  caves, 
ventured  to  land  on  the  sacred  island.  The  landing  was 
effected  at  a  stone  jetty,  recently  built.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  strike  a  visitor  is  the  intense  whiteness  of  the 
sand  on  the  sea  shore,  no  doubt  caused  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  abundant  shells  on  the  beach.  The  Island  of  Iona 
belongs  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance the  possession  is  not  a  valuable  one.  The  population 
is  about  500  souls,  and  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
consists  of  fishing  and  farming.  The  cottages  are  like  most 
Highland  cottages,  not  models  of  architectural  skill,  and  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  somewhat  primitive.  There 
is  a  small  hotel — the  St.  Columba,  of  course. 

I  presume  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872,  with 
the  Amended  Act  of  1878,  will  extend  to  Iona;  but  if  it 
does,  the  School  Board  officer  must  have  received  an  invita- 
tion to  accompany  the  schoolmaster  "abroad"  some  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  our  visit,  for,  from  the  time  we  left  the 
boats  till  we  returned  to  the  same,  we  were  pestered  by 
hordes  of  the  Iona  "  men  and  women  of  the  next 
generation"  trying  to  sell  "green  stones"  and  usea 
urchins,"  which  latter  did  not  look  half  so  Mephistophilean 
as  the  urchins  who  were  trying  to  dispose  of  them.  [Pro- 
bably the  school  holidays  were  on  just  then.  It  is  about 
the  usual  time  of  year  for  them. — Ed.] 

If  Iona  is  now  lagging  in  the  race  of  civilisation,  its 
monuments  and  ruins  attest  its  ancient  greatness.     Chris- 
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tianity,  which  was  introduced  to  this  country  about  the 
date  of  the  Roman  Conquest,  seems  to  have  for  the  time 
taken  but  a  slight  hold  upon  the  native  Briton,  and  when 
the  Romans  were  compelled  by  troubles  nearer  home,  after 
an  occupation  of  upwards  of  400  years,  to  withdraw  their 
legions,  the  faith  of  Christ,  formerly  feeble,  was  well-nigh 
extinguished  by  the  rude  rites  of  the  followers  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa.  But  although  the  true  lamp  of  life  sometimes 
burned  faintly  and  nickered  almost  to  extinction,  a  small 
spark  still  remained,  and  fanned  by  the  devoted  band  of 
Culdees,  who  made  this  very  Isle  of  Iona  their  headquarters, 
it  ultimately  became  the  flame  of  mighty  Christianity, 
which,  surging  over  the  whole  land,  converted  the  rude  and 
savage  inhabitants  into  peaceful  citizens,  prepared  to  wel- 
come and  to  cultivate  the  peaceful  arts  of  civilisation. 
Iona,  therefore,  must  be  sacred  ground  to  every  follower  of 
the  Cross  in  this  country ;  and  that  man  is  not  to  be  envied 
who  can  walk  among  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
and  by  the  tombs  of  its  saints  and  martyrs  without  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  reverence. 

St.  Columba,  who,  by-the-by,  came  from  Ireland,  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  island.  This  saint  founded  a  religious 
settlement  on  the  island  in  the  year  563.  For  nearly  four 
centuries  Iona  was  the  centre  of  Scottish  Christianity,  from 
which  missionaries  went  forth  over  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  During 
this  period  the  repose  of  the  monks  was  more  than  once 
rudely  disturbed  by  the  wild  incursions  of  the  hardy  Norse- 
men, who  varied  the  monotony  of  their  predatory  visits  by 
burning  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  consigning  the  pious 
monks  to  martyrs'  graves. 

On  proceeding  from  the  rustic  pier  up  the  sandy  road 
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to  the  small  hamlet  we  are  met  by  the  guide  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to  show  and  describe  the 
various  ruins.  He  is  a  squat  little  man  with  a  good  deal 
of  that  conscious  dignity  so  inseparable  from  the  Highlander. 
We  were  first  taken  to  what  is  called  the  Nunnery,  a 
building  of  which  little  else  than  the  walls  remain.  From 
the  extent  of  the  ruins  and  the  beauty  of  the  carving  it  is 
evident  that  the  place  must  have  once  been  very  grand, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number  of  those  fair 
ones  who  had  abjured  the  world  and  all  things  mundane. 
There  was  one  thing  that  struck  us,  and  that  was,  that 
supposing  the  Nunnery  and  the  Monastery  in  connection 
with  the  Cathedral  were  contemporary,  the  short  distance 
between  the  two  (about  200  yards)  might  possibly  have  an 
unsettling  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  pre- 
vented that  calm  religious  mental  repose  which  the  cloister 
and  the  Nunnery  are  generally  supposed  to  foster. 

On  leaving  the  Nunnery  we  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral, 
a  noble  pile,  built  about  the  year  1200,  the  walls  of  which 
are  still  intact.  In  the  grounds  of  the  Cathedral  we  saw 
the  graves  in  which  60  of  the  petty  Scottish  Kings  of  Scan- 
danavian  origin,  who  ruled  over  portions  of  Scotland  and 
England  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
centuries,  are  said  to  have  been  laid  to  mix  with  their 
kindred  dust.  The  place  is  not  well  kept,  and  looks  more 
like  a  sheep  pen  than  the  last  resting  place  of  royalty. 
Inside  the  Cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Columba  aforesaid. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  recently  opened  up  the  ruins  by 
clearing  away  accumulations  of  rubbish,  and  making  exca- 
vations so  as  to  show  the  original  plan  of  the  buildings. 
For  this  his  Grace  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  Scotsmen. 

Before  we  had  inspected  half  the  antiquities,  the  whistle 
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of  the  Chevalier  intimated  that  in  the  opinion  of  her 
captain  we  had  seen  enough.  The  guide  consequently 
hurried  on,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  a  portly  and  testy  old 
English  gentleman,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  pace 
with  the  company,  generally  arrived  at  a  particular  spot 
just  as  the  guide  was  concluding  its  description,  and  who 
amused  the  company  greatly  by  requesting — "  Now,  sir, 
repeat  the  whole  of  that  over  again."  At  first  the  guide 
good-naturedly  acceded  to  his  request,  but  on  its  repetition 
paid  no  attention  to  it. 

On  our  return  to  the  steamer  we  observed  alongside  it 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  yacht,  the  Columbia,  with  His  Grace 
himself  and  the  Duchess  on  board.  They  were  bidding 
farewell  to  a  gentleman  whom  they  were  putting  on  board 
the  Chevalier.  The  gentleman  was  a  diminutive,  dark- 
visaged,  active  man,  with  an  eagle  eye.  On  enquiry  we 
found  that  this  was  none  other  than  the  well-known  and 
celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gregor,  Minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh,  who  had  been  paying  His  Grace  a  visit,  and 
who  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  Edinburgh. 

I  saw  in  a  paper  a  day  or  two  afterwards  that  the  Duke 
had  cruised  about  among  the  Islands  for  some  days,  and 
that  the  party  had  landed  at  Iona  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  attended  service  in  the  Cathedral  Ruins — the  Duke's 
son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Carr  Glyn,  officiating. 

Iona  extends  to  about  2000  acres,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  it  is  cultivated.  The  soil  is  fair  and  the  climate  good, 
consequently  on  our  visit  the  crops  were  maturing  rapidly, 
and  harvest  would  commence  at  about  the  same  time  as  in 
East  Lothian.  The  crop  was  a  good  one.  The  return  to 
Oban  was  by  the  south  end  of  Mull. 

The  number  of  French  tourists  surprised  us  very  much. 
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On  our  sail  to  Oban  from  Glasgow  there  must  have  been 
forty  of  that  nationality  on  board,  and  there  were  at  least  a 
score  of  French  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  board  the  Chevalier. 
The  ladies  were  dressed  in  great  good  taste,  and  some  of 
them  were  so  particular  about  the  lie  of  their  hair  and  tho 
set  of  their  hats  that  they  carried  in  their  hands  a  dressing- 
case  with  a  small  looking-glass,  which  they  were  continually 
inspecting  and  afterwards  making  the  necessary  adjustments. 
(Poor  dears  !)  We  got  back  to  Oban  about  six  o'clock,  and 
.spent  the  evening  in  strolling  about  the  Esplanade. 

OBAN    TO    SKYE, 

Next  morning  we  started  at  seven  on  board  the  Islay, 
also  one  of  Macbrayne's  swift  line  of  steamers,  for  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  After  breakfast  on  board  (and  a  very  good  one  too), 
we  had  time  to  look  around  the  steamer  and  the  passengers. 
There  would  be  100  on  board,  about  the  half  of  whom  left 
us  at  intermediate  stations  between  Oban  and  Portree. 

The  most  noticeable  amongst  the  passengers  were  Three 
Skye  Lords  of  enormous  proportions,  and  clad  in  the  Garb  of 
Old  Gaul.  Their  talk  was  a  mixture  of  markets,  politics, 
Talisker  whisky,  and  their  own  adventures,  and,  for  want 
of  a  better  name  for  them,  we  christened  them  the  "  Three 
M'Nabs."  They  were  each  over  six  feet,  and  their  total 
"  live  weight "  would  be  not  less  than  54  stones.  We  like- 
wise came  across  a  gentleman,  to  whose  courtesy  we  were 
indebted  for  many  valuable  hints  and  much  useful  infor- 
mation. He  was  a  Glasgow  linen  manufacturer,  on  his  way 
to  Gairloch  in  Ross-shire,  where  his  family  were  residing 
during  the  summer  months.  Another  gentleman,  who  gave 
us  much  amusement,  was  a  person  who  would  have  passed 
for  a  prize-fighter  in  the  days  when  the  noble  art  of  self- 
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defence  was  a  recognised  accomplishment.  He  wore  knee- 
breeches  and  a  somewhat  seedy  brown  coat,  and  had  so  red  a 
face  that,  as  the  saying  goes,  "  You  might  have  lit  a  candle 
at  it."  He  was  the  most  restless  man  I  ever  saw — con- 
tinually moving  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to  the  other, 
with  an  air  of  great  importance.  Many  were  the  conjectures 
we  hazarded  as  -to  his  identity — from  a  prize-fighter  to  an 
Irish  landlord— -but  my  agricultural  friend,  who  is  a  master 
in  the  art  of  "speering,"  subsequently  found  out  that  he 
was  a  sporting  English  landed  proprietor. 

The  voyage,  until  we  emerged  from  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
was  the  same  as  we  had  performed  the  preceding  day  on  our 
sail  to  Staffa  and  Iona.  On  leaving  Tobermory  we  rounded 
the  Point  of  Ardnanmrchan,  and,  from  the  tossing  we 
experienced,  one  can  easily  fancy  what  this  coast — which  is 
exposed  to  the  fu\l  fury  of  the  long,  swinging  Atlantic 
breakers — will  be  in  stormy  weather.  After  rounding  this 
Point,  we  successively  passed  the  Islands  of  Muck,  Eig,  and 
Rum. 

Muck  has  a  strange  history.  About  a  hundred  years  ago 
it  had  nearly  200  inhabitants ;  but  in  the  year  1828  the 
whole  population,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  emigrated  to  a 
foreign  land.  The  Exodus  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case, 
was  complete,  and  no  human  beings,  except  a  couple  of 
herdsmen,  now  live  on  the  Island.  Rum  is  a  fine  island, 
the  property  of  Captain  Farquhar  Campbell.  It  has  one 
prominent  mountain ;  has  a  deer  forest,  and  fine  sheep  farm, 
as  well  as  a  crofter-fisher  population.  It  is  said  that  the 
Rum  stags  are  good. 

At  one  of  our  ports  of  call  (Arisaig),  it  was  necessary 
owing  to  the  strong  current  to  drop  the  anchor.  This 
operation,  or  rather  the  lifting  of  it  again — although  the 
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greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  a  donkey-engine — 
requires  a  good  deal  of  heaving  and  hauling  on  the  part  of 
the  sailors.  The  hauling  is  done  to  some  kind  of  a  Celtic 
song,  sung  or  chanted  by  one  of  the  men.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  attempt  at  tune,  and  to  my  ears  the  song  consisted  of 
a  succession  of  screams,  interspersed  with  a  few  screeches. 
The  sailors,  however,  seemed  to  appreciate  the  performance 
highly,  and  the  performer  comported  himself  with  that 
amount  of  conscious  pride  which  we  sometimes  see  more 
public  men  assume  on  the  successful  completion  of  a  difficult 
task.  The  magnificent  mountain  scenery  of  Arisaig  is 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  Scotland.  (Arisaig  belongs  to  the 
Misses  Astley,  whose  brother,  the  late  proprietor,  was 
unfortunately  drowned  in  a  Canadian  river,  a  few  years  ago, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  tenants  and  friends.) 

The  first  view  of  Skye  gives  one  an  idea  of  rugged 
grandeur  veiy  difficult  to  describe.  The  bare  blue  mountains, 
whose  sharp,  well-defined  peaks  seem  to  pierce  the  clouds, 
present  a  picture  of  magnificence  and  beauty  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Near  the  south  of  the  Island  is  Armadale  Castle,  the 
residence  of  Lord  Macdonald,  who  owns  more  than  one-half 
of  the  Island.  The  house  stands  on  a  fine  site,  surrounded 
by  what  is  a  very  scarce  commodity  in  Skye — fine  timber. 
His  Lordship,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  got  into  trouble 
with  a  portion  of  his  tenantry  about  the  right  of  grazing  on 
a  hill  called  Ben  Lee,  but  more  of  this  anon.  The  sail 
along  the  coast  of  Skye  is  lovely.  In  Balmacara  Bay — an 
enchanting  spot — we  took  on  board  a  gentleman  from  a 
handsome  yacht  which  was  lying  there.  He  came  along- 
side in  his  own  boat,  rowed  with  beautiful  precision  by 
half-a-dozen  sailors.     I    may   here    remark    that    the    west 
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coast  seems  to  be  a  favouite  cruising  ground  with  the 
members  of  the  R.Y.S.,  as  we  saw  at  least  a  dozen 
smart  craft  belonging  to  that  first-class  institution  cruis- 
ing in  that  quarter.  We  were  delighted  with  the  passing 
glimpse  we  got  from  Balmacara  Bay  of  the  moun- 
tains which  command  Lochs  Duich,  Ling,  and  Alsh. 
Some  of  the  hills,  as  those  of  Ardintoul  on  the  south,  and 
Auchtertyre  and  Conchra  on  the  north,  appeared  almost 
quite  green — hardly  any  heather.  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  at  Balmacara,  and  a  first-rate 
hotel,  finely  situated  by  the  sea  shore  There  is  an  almost 
inaccessible  cave  on  the  top  of  a  rock  near  the  hotel,  in 
which  it  is  said  Prince  Charles  Edward  lay  hidden,  but  the 
story  is  hard  to  credit.  However,  on  a  prominent  spot  to 
the  west  of  Balmacara  House,  we  observed  a  very  handsome 
monument  erected  by  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  to 
commemorate  the  gallantry  and  devotion  to  his  chief  of 
Col.  Donald  Murchison,  an  uncle  of  the  great  geologist,  who, 
while  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  was  in  exile  for  his  share  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  collected  the  rents,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  Seaforth,  at  great  personal  risk.  It  is  painful 
to  record  that  Seaforth,  like  the  Stuarts,  was  ungrateful. 

As  Balmacara  Bay  is  left  behind,  and  Ben  Cailleach  looks 
down  on  us,  we  observe  the  picturesque  ruin  of  Castle  Moile 
— a  strong  place  in  the  days  when  the  Mackenzies  and  Mac- 
donalds  made  it  their  business  to  cut  each  other's  throats 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered — but  which  is  now  of  in- 
terest only  to  artists,  antiquarians,  and  old  women.  Kyleakin 
is  in  a  magnificent  situation — much  beloved  of  Sir  William 
Vernon  Harcourt,  P.C.,  &c,  &c,  who,  it  is  stated,  wished 
to  get  a  feu  on  which  to  build  there,  but,  so  the  somewhat 
unlikely  tale  goes,  was  refused  because  he  was  not  a  Conner- 
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vative  !  There  is  a  postal  telegraph  in  the  village,  at  long 
last,  but  it  was  really  uphill  work  getting  it.  Mrs.  Turner's 
hotel  is  as  comfortable  as  comfortable  can  well  be.  The 
number  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions  which  pass  really  enliven 
the  place.  There  is  an  extemporised  shooting  lodge  there, 
which  is  in  the  same  block  as  the  hotel,  and  belongs  to  Mr. 
Robert  Byrie.  On  the  Lochalsh  side  of  the  Kyle,  Mrs. 
Finlayson  has  a  quiet,  nice  inn,  to  which  we  heartily  recom- 
mend any  homely  parties  who  wish  to  spend  a  month  or  two 
— or  more  or  less — in  great  peace  and  no  little  comfort. 
We  never  yet  heard  of,  far  less  met,  any  one  who  was  not 
pleased  with  Mrs.  Finlayson,  and  as  we  nmch  desire  to  have 
her  good  qualities  made  public,  we  do  it  with  pleasure,  most 
conscientiously.  Mr.  Finlayson's  dog-cart  carries  the  mails 
every  week-day  to  and  from  Balmacara,  connecting  with  the 
mail  coach  to  and  from  Strome  Ferry  Railway  Station. 
Boating,  bathing,  and  excellent  sea  fishing  at  Kyle. 

Proceeding  onward,  Broadford  is  reached — an  interesting 
spot,  which  can  boast  of  having  two  conspicuous  mountains 
bearing  the  same  name  near  it.  Ben  Cailleach,  above  Kyleakin, 
ten  miles  off,  is  one,  and  Ben  Cailieach,  which  towers  up  to 
the  clouds  behind  the  admirably- managed  Broadford  Hotel, 
is  another.  There  are  one  or  two  good  shops  in  the  place, 
and  the  post  office  is  kept  exceedingly  well.  From  Broad- 
ford there  are  good  roads  to  Kyleakin ;  Kylerhea  Ferry  (for 
Glenelg,  the  magnificent),  and  westward  to  Sconser,  Sliga- 
chan  and  Portree — all  Skye,  in  fact.  Several  steamers  call 
daily  in  summer  and  autumn,  on  week  days,  and  carry 
parties  whithersoever  they  list — to  Oban  or  to  Strome  Ferry 
— Portree  or  Gairloch,  &c.  Passing  on,  we  leave  the  fiat, 
green  island  of  Pabbay  behind  on  our  right,  and  presently 
we  get  abreast  of  Scalpa  island,  which  bears  a  different  ascept. 
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Nestled  among  trees  by  the  shore  is  Scalpa  House,  beautifully 
situated,  with  a  southern  aspect.  Scalpa  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Macdonalds  of  Scalpa,  now  represented  by  that 
sterling  Conservative,  J.  H.  A.  Macdonald,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Q.C., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who  when  commanding  one 
of  the  Edinburgh  Volunteer  battalions,  was  declared  by  an 
eminent  General  Officer  to  be  "a  heaven-born  soldier."  The 
Islay,  swiftly  pursuing  her  course,  we  soon  passed  Loch 
Eynort,  famous  for  its  herrings,  and  the  deer  that  browse 
on  the  hillsides  above  it.  Turning  round,  we  have  an  ad- 
miring look  at  Lochcarron,  with  the  noble  hills  of  Applecross 
(Lord  Midclleton's  property)  and  Lochalsh.  How  glorious 
the  scene  is !  But  presently  we  get  a  near  view  of  the 
Coolins,  es])eciaHy  Glamaig,  and  are  struck  with  the  majesty 
of  the  scene.  Close  to  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  the  last- 
named  mountain,  there  is  a  fine  new  shooting  lodge,  built  a 
few  years  ago  fcr  the  tenant  of  Sconser  deer  forest  (.£800  to 
£1,000  rental,  we  are  led  to  understand).  Eacing  Sconser 
is  the  fine  island  of  Kaasay,  the  mansion-house  of  which  is 
without  any  doubt  the  most  commodious,  comfortable  looking 
house  to  be  seen  in  the  West  Highlands.  Looking  south  ; 
built  in  front  of  a  beautiful  wood ;  and  having  a  goodly 
acreage  of  lawn-like  fields  between  it  and  the  sea,  it  is  alto- 
gether very  charming,  snug,  handsome,  and  the  rest  of  it. 
The  proprietor,  Herbert  Wood,  Esq.,  and  his  family,  reside 
there  almost  constantly  the  year  through.  What  an  example 
to  others  of  his  class  !  Raasay  now  is  probably  as  well 
stocked  with  grouse,  blackgame,  pheasants,  hares,  and,  cer- 
tainly, rabbits,  as  any  estate  out  of  Perthshire  ;  and  probably 
the  bags  of  woodcock  got  in  it  are  not  equalled  in  Scotland. 
There  are  some  fallow  deer  also.  A  sportsman's  paradise, 
truly  !     On  the  same  side  of  the  sea  as  Sconser,  but  west  of 
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it,  are  the  habitations  of  the  Braes  people  at  Peinchorran, 

Balmeanach,  and  Geclintailer.      The   subjects  do  not  look 

interesting  enough  to  be  worthy  of  all  the  storm  raised 
about  them,  but  more  of  them  hereafter. 

SKYE, 
Portree  is  a  land-locked  harbour  of  considerable  extent, 
and  capable  of  admitting  very  large  vessels.  We  arrived 
there  on  the  Saturday,  and  remained  in  Skye  till 
Monday  evening.  Our  Glasgow  friend,  Mr.  Murray,  who 
kindly  placed  his  knowledge  of  the  district  at  our  disposal 
on  the  voyage  (and  who,  in  passing,  I  may  mention,  turned 
out  to  be  well  acquainted  with  several  of  our  friends  in  the 
East  of  Fife),  had  advised  us  not  to  stop  in  Portree  over 
Sunday,  but  to  go  to  a  place  called  Sligachan  Inn,  about 
10  miles  from  Portree,  and  take  up  our  quarters  there. 
The  advice  was  good ;  and  our  only  difficulty  was  how  to 
get  there,  as  a  hire  for  ourselves  would  be  expensive.  On 
casting  my  eye  over  the  passengers'  luggage  in  the  steamer, 

I  observed  one  lot  labelled — the  Rev.  Mr. ,  Sligachan 

Inm  It  immediately  dawned  upon  us  that  in  all  likelihood 
this  clergyman  (English  Church)  would  have  a  machine 
waiting  for  him.  Would  the  same  machine  not  manage  to 
carry  us  as  well  1  At  the  risk  of  being  de  trop — a  risk  very 
materially  increased  by  the  fact,  as  we  shrewdly  guessed 
(possibly  from  the  experience  we  had  earned  in  similar 
circumstances),  that  the  couple  were  on  their  honeymoon 
trip — we  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  Mr.  Bell  landed 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  hailed  a  waggonette  with  a 
couple  of  ponies.  This  was  by  good  luck  the  very  machine 
that  had  been  sent  from  Sligachan  for  the  happy  pair.  On 
informing  the  driver  that  we  were  also  going  to  Sligachan, 
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he  agreed  to  make  room  for  us.  He  told  us  that  the  land- 
lord had  specially  sent  the  waggonette  in  the  expectation  of 
picking  up  some  additional  passengers,  and  that  a  cart  was 
also  on  the  pier  to  convey  the  luggage. 

Having  secured  our  seats,  our  next  proceeding  was  to  call 
at  the  Post-Office  for  despatches.  I  got  mine ;  but  Mr. 
Bell,  who  was  expecting  a  letter  from  home,  was  somewhat 
alarmed  on  getting  a  telegram  handed  to  him.  Strange  to 
say,  the  telegram  was  intended  for  another  Mr.  Bell  alto- 
gether ;  but  it  might  have  suited  either  of  them,  as  it  was 
only  a  congratulation  from  the  other  Mr.  Bell's  better  half 
on  his  arrival  in  Skye.  He  handed  it  back  to  the  Post- 
master, who  put  it  in  a  new  envelope,  and  no  doubt  the 
right  Mr.  Bell  would  never  be  made  aware  that  his  tele- 
gram had  been  delivered  to  the  wrong  party.  A  portion  of 
the  South  mail  arrived  with  the  Islay,  and  Mr.  Bell,  being 
anxious  for  his  letters,  proposed  to  wait  until  the  newly 
arrived  mail  had  been  sorted ;  but  was  informed  with  scant 
civility  by  the  somewhat  overbearing  Postmaster  that  it 
would  take  two  hours  to  get  the  letters  arranged  for 
delivery  !  So  much  for  the  speed  with  which  postal  matters 
are  managed  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  Of  course  we  could  not  wait  the  necessary  time 
— our  waggonette  being  already  at  the  door. 

Our  three  friends,  bound  for  the  north,  decided  not  to 
accompany  us  to  Sligachan,  although  one  of  them  was 
enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Butters,  the  host  there.  As 
we  gathered  on  Monday,  however,  they  distributed  them- 
over  the  three  hotels — the  Portree,  the  Royal,  and  the 
Caledonian,  in  order  to  collect  notes  of  their  respective 
merits.  The  guest  of  the  first-named  house  was  greatly 
pleased  with  his  experience ;  he  of  the  second  complained 
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that  the  attendance  was  indifferent,  the  waiter  alone  being 
up  to  his  business ;  and  number  three  declared  that  the 
comforts  of  the  Caledonion  were  real — the  landlady  being 
kind,  attentive,  and  homely.  On  our  way  to  Gairloch  we 
got  very  much  the  same  reports  of  the  three  houses. 
Verbum  sap. 

SKYE    PONIES. 

A  word  about  our  steeds.  It  seems  that  Skye  at  one 
time  was  celebrated  for  its  ponies,  and  although  the  elimina- 
tion of  small  holdings  has  very  materially  reduced  the 
supply,  the  race  is  not  quite  extinct.  The  pair  we  had 
were  rare,  good,  serviceable  animals,  well  suited  for  hilly 
roads,  and  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  staying  power. 
They  were  about  13  hands,  with  short  hair,  and  as  hard 
"as  nails."  Our  drive  was  a  ten  mile  one,  over  steep 
but  good  roads,  and  the  distance  was  covered  in  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  Not  bad  considering  the  load — one  lady, 
five  gentlemen,  a  waggonette,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  luggage.  On  our  arrival  at  Sligachan,  we  inspected  the 
ponies  and  found  not  a  turned  hair  on  them.  Mr.  Butters, 
the  landlord,  keeps  about  a  dozen  of  these  ponies  for  hiring 
out  to  parties  visiting  the  scenery  of  the  district.  They 
are  very  sure-footed,  and  capitally  adapted  for  riding  over 
the  rough  mountain  tracks.  They  are  in  the  summer  time 
just  turned  out  to  graze  on  the  hillside  on  returning  from  a 
journey,  and  caught  again  when  required. 

But  I  am  anticipating.  We  had  a  very  pleasant  drive 
to  Sligachan.  It  was  on  Saturday,  12tb  of  August,  the  first 
day  of  the  grouse  shooting;  but  I  could  not  persuade  <he 
driver  that  it  was  the  12th  of  the  month,  for  the  (to  his 
mind)  sufficient  reason  that  the  tenant  of  the  shootings  at 
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SLIGACHAN  HOTEL, 

NEAREST  HOUSE  TO  LOCH  CORUISK. 


T)  EAUT1  FULLY  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Coolin  Hills. 
-L*  Parties  living  in  the  Hotel  have  the  privilege  of  good 
Sea-Trout  Fishing  on  the  Rivers  Sligachan  and  Eynort ; 
also,  good  Loch  Fishing. 


IBO.A.TS    FREE    OF    0IET_^:R,G:E]. 
BOATMEN,  4s.  PER  DAY. 


Parties  landing  at  Coruisk  can  have  Ponies  or  Guides  sent 
to  meet  them  at  Camasunery,  or  the  hill  above  Coruisk,  by 
sending  letter  or  telegram  the  day  previous. 


POSTING. 


BALMACARA  HOTEL. 

Lessee— ROBERT  M'LEOD, 

(Lately  Lessee  of  STROME  FERRY  STATION  HOTEL), 

BEGS  to  inform  Tourists  and  the  Public  generally  that  he  has 
just  entered  on  a  lease  of  this  OLD  ESTABLISHED  HOTEL, 
which  he  has  furnished  anew,  and  he  hopes,  by  strict  personal  atten- 
tion, to  make  it  one  of  the  most  comfortable  Hotels  in  the  Highlands. 

The  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  Lochalsh,  eight 
miles  from  Strome  Ferry,  the  terminus  of  the  Dingwall  and  Skye 
Railway,  and  commands  most  extensive  views  of  Skye  and  the 
Cuchullin  Hills. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  within  easy  driving  distances 
from  the  Hotel,  are  Loch  Duich,  Lochlong,  the  famous  Falls  of 
Glomach,  and  Duncraig  Castle,  which  are  unrivalled  for  Highland 
Scenery. 

The  Hotel  can  be  reached  by  Coach  from  Strome  Ferry  or  by  the 
Glasgow  Steamers  which  call  at  Balmacara  daily  during  the  summer 
m  onths. 

Posting,  in  all.  Jh'anchcs,  cari'ied  on  in  connection  with  the  Hot  ft. 
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Sconser  was  not  to  arrive  for  the  shooting  on  his  moor  till 
the  following  Monday,  which  by  this  process  of  inductive 
reasoning  he  held  to  be  the  12th.  Time  adapts  itself  to  cir- 
cumstances in  Skye,  and  not  circumstances  to  time.  The 
people  seem  to  take  things  easy,  so  that  a  couple  of  days 
back  or  forward  is  neither  here  nor  there.  (Very  hard  on 
and  scarcely  just  to  the  poor  Skyeman. — Ed.) 

The  route  from  Portree  to  Sligachan  was  through  a  bare 
moor,  with  not  a  human  habitation  after  leaving  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  three  miles  behind.  The  road  was  in 
good  order,  and  the  pace  being  excellent,  we  enjoyed  our 
drive  exceedingly.  As  we  approach  our  journey's  end 
the  road  runs  along  the  foot  of  Ben  Lee,  that  place  of  which 
we  have  so  often  of  late  heard  in  connection  with  the 
crofters'  agitation. 


THE  COOLIN   HILLS. 

On  rounding  Ben  Lee  a  magniiicent  panorama  aAvaits  us. 
The  grand  range  of  Cuchullin  (here  pronounced  Coolin) 
Mountains  bursts  with  the  rapidity  of  a  transformation  scene 
on  our  bewildered  gaze.  The  effect  is  most  striking  and 
awe-inspiring.  The  peaks  are  sharp  and  serrated,  towering 
one  over  the  other  till  the  summits  are  lost  among  the 
clouds.  There  are  no  trees,  and  in  many  instances  no 
vegetation  growing  on  the  mountain  sides,  so  that  the  whole 
scene  is  wild  and  rugged,  but  at  the  same  time  lovely  in 
the  extreme.  The  Wizard  of  the  North,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  describing  the  spot,  awards  "  the  prize  of  desert  dignity  " 
to  this  same  range  of  mountains,  though  at  the  same  time 
bewailing  the  lonely  feeling  which  instinctively  obtrudes 
itself  when,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  same  vast  weird 
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solitude  .obtains,  undisturbed   by    human    habitation.     He 
says — 

i:  Yes  !  'twas  sublime,  but  sad — Tbe  loueliuess 
Loaded  tby  heart,  the  desert  tired  tbine  eye  ; 
And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press 
Thy  bosom  with  strange  solemnity. 
Then  hast  thou  wish'd  some  woodman's  cottage  nigh, 
Something  that  showed  of  life,  though  low  and  mean  ; 
Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy ; 
Glad  sound,  its  cock's  blythe  carol  would  have  beeu, 
Or  children  whooping  will  beneath  the  willows  green. 
Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
Au  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch's  lake.-, 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise  ; 
Or,  further,  where,  beneath  the  Northern  skies, 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore, 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin  roar," 

SLIGACHAN. 

Sligachan  Inn  lies  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  Coolins,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  their  loftiest  peak — the  Scour-na-gillean 
— 3300  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  wildest  scenes 
imagination  can  paint,  with  not  a  fine  house  within  five 
miles,  nor  a  church  within  nine  of  it.  If  one  wants  complete 
isolation  from  the  world  let  him  come  here.  I  must  say 
when  I  beheld  the  scene  I  felt  a  very  considerable  misgiving 
as  to  the  accommodation  we  would  obtain  in  this  out-of-the- 
way  spot.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  I  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed. The  Inn  or  Hotel  is  a  large  old-fashioned 
hostelry  with  accommodation  for  about  forty  visitors  (there 
were  only  about  twenty  when  we  were  there).     A  better 
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managed  hotel  I  have  seldom  visited,  and  the  food  was  good 
and  well  served,  whilst  the  liquors,  so  far  as  we  tried  them, 
were  sound.  We  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  land- 
lord, which,  when  far  from  home,  one  highly  appreciates. 

AN  AMUSING  WAITER. 
The  waiter,  however,  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  place. 
He  was  a  great  character,  and  afforded  us  intense  amuse- 
ment during  our  sojourn  there.  Although  an  eccentric  man 
he  was  one  of  the  best  waiters  I  have  ever  seen — tidy, 
active,  and  energetic,  he  was  continually  on  the  move  from 
early  morn  till  late  at  night.  When  he  slept  is  a  mystery 
to  me.  I  long  for  the  pen  of  a  Dickens  to  describe  him. 
He  could  never  stand  still — when  he  addressed  you  he  must 
continually  be  in  motion.  When  at  our  tea  after  arrival  at 
the  Inn,  he  harangued  us  for  half-an-hour,  to  our  intense 
amusement,  walking  backwards  and  forwards  the  whole 
time  between  our  table  at  the  far  end  of  the  large  room  and 
the  door,  but  careful  all  the  time  never  to  turn  his  back  on 
us.  ^  He  informed  us  that  from  his  earnings  he  could  afford 
to  live  at  the  rate  of  £\  a-week.  That  recently  he  had  been 
on  a  fifteen  months'  voyage  round  the  world  "  with  a  first- 
class  ticket,  paid  for  by  himself" — adding  with  scorn, 
"  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  on  a  six  months'  tour  the 
poor  wretched  British  taxpa}Ter  grudged  him  his  expenses." 
He  informed  us  further  that  he  had  waited  both  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  that 
"they  were  not  nearly  such  stuck  up  fellows  as  many  of  the 
tourists  who  visited  Skye."  Fortunately,  as  he  graciously 
informed  us,  the  "present  company  was  excepted."  For 
the  benefit  of  gentlemen  intending  to  study  the  art  of 
carving,  I  quote  one  of  his  sayings — "  I  cut  beef  thin  and 
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mutton  thick,  and  never  pass  mustard  to  mutton  except  I 
am  commanded  by  the  Queen — you  know  Kings  and  Queens 
don't  request ;  they  command  and  must  be  obeyed."  He 
added  parenthetically — "  But  the  Queen's  a  lady,  I  know 
she  wouldn't  do  it."  Our  friend  the  waiter  was  punctuality 
itself,  and  under  his  direction  the  various  meals  were  set  on 
the  table  with  clock-like  regularity,  and  announced  by  him- 
self with  a  large  bell  which  he  swung  with  his  left  hand 
around  his  head  in  the  most  frantic  manner — an  accomplish- 
ment of  which  he  was  very  proud. 


THE    CROFTERS'    DISPUTE. 

It  was  a  long  summer  evening — light  till  10.30 — and 
after  tea  we  sauntered  out  to  try  and  pick  up  somebody 
who  could  give  us  some  information  about  the  dispute  be- 
tween Lord  Macdonald  and  the  Braes'  crofters.  We  had 
not  far  to  go  ere  we  got  the  very  men  we  wanted — two  of 
the  veritable  Braes'  crofters.  One  was  a  tall  strapping 
fellow,  of  30,  and  the  other  a  man  of  about  50,  whose  sinis- 
ter looks  somewhat  alarmed  Phil,  which  explained  the  reason 
of  his  anxiety  to  shorten  the  interview  when  he  saw  that  I 
was  endeavouring  by  argument  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
their  position. 

The  pair  were  engaged  killing  a  black-faced  wether,  and 
my  friend  explained  to  me  afterwards  that  he  was  afraid  if 
we  offended  them  they  might  put  the  knife  into  us  instead 
of  into  the  sheep.  However,  although  the  elder  of  the  two 
(who,  by  the  way,  couldn't  speak  English  although  he  un- 
derstood it)  got  somewhat  excited  over  the  subject,  the  in- 
terview was  concluded  without  any  untoward  incident. 

The  Braes,  a  succession  of  hamlets  containing  a  con- 
siderable population,  and  lying  on  the  coast  about  four  miles 
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from  Sligachan  Hotel,  and  extending  from  there  to  within 
eight  miles  of  Portree.  The  story  of  the  dispute  between 
his  Lordship  and  the  crofters,  which  some  time  ago  culmina- 
ted in  bloodshed,  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  The 
facts  which  we  obtained  by  our  interview  were  these  : — 
Each  crofter  rents  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  arable  land  along 
the  seaside.  The  land  is  of  very  poor  quality,  and  is  held 
from  year  to  year,  making  the  occupiers  practically  tenants 
at  will.  Lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants 
looked  solely  to  the  land  for  their  subsistence,  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  male  portion  combine  the  two  professions  of 
farmers  and  fishers.  It  seems  that  prior  to  1865,  and  from 
time  immemorial,  the  crofters  exercised  the  privilege  of 
grazing  on  Ben  Lee,  the  hill  we  passed  on  our  journey  from 
Portree,  and  which  lies  immediately  behind  the  Braes'  crofts. 
According  to  Lord  Macdonald,  the  crofters  merely  took 
possession  of  the  grazing  without  any  authority.  But 
whichever  story  is  correct  seems  to  be  immaterial,  as  it  is 
not  denied  even  by  the  crofters  themselves,  that  the  right 
which  they  claim  is  contingent  on  their  possession  of  the 
arable  land  or  crofts  of  which  they  are  tenants.  Now,  as 
they  are  only  tenants  at  will  of  these  crofts  there  is  no  law, 
in  Scotland  at  any  rate—  whatever  there  may  be  in  the  sister 
Isle — to  prevent  Lord  Macdonald  resuming  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  crofts  and  consequently  of  the  grazing, 
and  making  new  terms  with  the  crofters  as  to  their 
subsequent  possession  of  the  land.  This  seems  to  [me 
to  be  the  common  sense  view  of  solving  the  difficulty. 
Common  sense,  however,  seems  under  the  teaching  of 
certain  Land  League  emissaries  to  have  abandoned  the 
district.  Seventeen  years  ago — mark  the  time — as  so  far 
as  I  recollect,  this  was  not  brought  so  prominently  forward 
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at  the  time  as  it  ought  to  have  been — his  Lordship  resumed 
possession  of  the  grazing  of  Ben  Lee  and  let  it  as  a  sheep  run 
to  a  tenant.  This,  our  informant  told  us,  was  done  without 
any  corresponding  reduction  on  the  rent  of  the  crofts  for  the 
loss  of  the  grazing.  As  to  this  I  cannot  say,  but  from 
questions  put  to  our  informants  it  certainly  did  not  seem  to 
us  that  the  crofts  as  they  now  hold  them  were  over-rented. 
The  impression  left  on  our  minds  was,  that  after  deducting 
say  thirty  shillings  for  the  rent  of  the  house  the  land  rent 
was  not  more  than  about  five  shillings  per  acre  (Thirty 
shillings  for  the  rent  of  a  house  at  Braes  !  The  author 
surely  could  not  think  such  a  rent  as  anything  else  than 
preposterous  if  he  saw  the  houses,  which  are,  indeed,  the 
property  of  those  who  occupy  them.  Half-a-crown  or  five 
shillings  charged  for  the  stance  would  be  plenty,  but,  in  the 
Highlands,  anyhow,  such  a  thing  is  never  thought  of  when 
the  house  is  on  the  ground  for  which  rent  is  being  paid  by 
its  occupant. — Ed.)  About  two  years  ago,  emboldened  no 
doubt  by  the  land  agitation  in  Ireland  and  the  subsequent 
confiscatory  legislation  prescribed  as  a  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  that  misguided  country,  the  crofters  with  an  amount 
of  assurance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  took  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  Ben  Lee  grazings  and  put  their  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  on  the  hill  alongside  of  those  belonging  to  his 
Lordship's  tenant  who  had  had  undisputed  possession  of 
the  same  for  the  long  space  of  fifteen  years.  (There  were 
three  tenants  during  the  lease,  however. — Ed.)  Great 
credit  is,  I  consider,  due  to  Lord  Macdonald  for  the  leniency 
with  which  he  has  acted  all  along  towards  his  misguided 
tenantry.  As  this  dual  tenancy,  however,  was  no  doubt 
found  by  the  real  tenant  to  be  somewhat  of  a  grievance, 
his  Lordship  at  last  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  anomaly. 
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He  accordingly  sent  a  sheriff  officer  to  warn  the  crofters  off 
the   hill.     The  crofters,   no  doubt   taking  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of 'their  Irish  brethren,  resisted, .  and  deforced  the  re- 
presentative   of  the  law.     As  this   is  a  somewhat  serious 
crime,  the  authorities  obtained  the  services  of  50  constables 
from  Glasgow  for  the    purpose  of  arresting  the  deforcers. 
The  arrival  of  the  constables  on  the  scene  was  resented  by 
the  populace,  and  a  somewhat  serious  riot  ensued,   which 
was   witnessed   by    our    informant,    and   which    ended    in 
some    blood-shedding.      The    parties    arrested    were    subse- 
quently convicted  and    sentenced  to  pay  fines  in  the  aggre- 
gate amounting  to  £8,  a  sum  which  was  at  once  paid  in  by 
an  agent  of  some  sympathisers  in  Edinburgh,  we  heard  said. 
The  absurdity  of  bringing  forward  a  claim  to  the  grazing 
after  the  lapse  of  such  a  number  of  years  presented  itself  to 
my  mind  ;  but  on   put  ting  this  view  before  our  crofters, 
they   explained,    "  We  dared  not  say  a  word  then.     If  we 
had,  the  answer  would  have  been,    'Leave  the    district.'" 
But,  they  informed   us,  with   an  air  of  authority,  "They 
daren't  say  that  now"     They  informed  us  that  the  tenants 
had  been  keeping  back  the  rents  of  the  arable  land  for  two 
years  then,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  they  got  resti- 
tution of  their  so-called  rights.     I  suggested  that  they  were 
possibly  not  very  able  to  pay  their  rents,  but  they  informed 
us  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  cause  of  their  retention. 


At  the  time  Ben  Lee  grazing  was  taken  from  the  Braes  people  the  factor  on 
the  estate  was  a  gentleman  held  in  the  greatest  awe  by  the  tenants.  His  word 
was  law — his  fiat  must  not  he  disputed,  and  it  would  fare  ill  with  anyone  who 
should  show  the  least  disposition  to  murmur  even.  The  state  of  matters  was 
simply  an  unlimited  despotism.  Public  opinion  has,  however,  whatever  the 
agency  which  set  it  going,  penetrated  even  to  Skye,  and  although  some  of  the 
deeds  of  the  crofters  can  not  be  palliated,   the  state  of  matters  laid  bare  by 

the  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  May  of  this  year  (1883),  was  often 

very  bad,  to  say  the  least.— Ed. 
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The    feudal    feeling   is    still   strong    in    Skye,    and    we 
were     much     amused     to     find     how     it    prompted     the 
crofters    to    shield    their    Chief    by    finding    a    scapegoat 
in  his  factor.     "No,  no,"   our  friends    said,    "Lord   Mac- 
donald  has   nothing   to    do    with  it ;    it's   the    factor   that 
has  done  it  all,  and  for    all   he    has   done   he    has   never 
been  here   to  see  the  place."     The  factor  who   is    also   a 
banker  in  Portree,  evidently,  like  most  factors  in  bad  times, 
has  no  enviable  position.     Lord  Macdonald,  we  were  sub- 
sequently assured,  had  intimated  to  the  crofters  that  if  they 
considered  it  was  a  benefit  for  them  to  have  the  hill  grazing 
along  with  their  crofts,  he  was  prepared  to  hand  it  over  to 
them  on  payment  of  the  same  rent  that  he  was  at  present 
receiving  for  it.     This,  however,  did  not  square  with  their 
understanding  of  that  catching  phrase  we  hear  so  much  of 
now-a-days,  "  The  land  for  the  people,"  and  the  offer  was 
declined.     His  Lordship,  after  having  exhausted  the  large 
stock  of  forbearance  which  he  evidently  possesses,  seems  now 
about  to  take  more  stringent  measures  to  establish  his  rights. 
Accordingly,  we    learnt  that   a    registered  letter  had  been 
posted  to  each  of  the  crofters  requesting  immediate  payment 
of  the  past  due  rents,  and  threatening  penalties  in  the  event 
of  non-compliance.     They,  however,  had    got  wind  of   the 
despatch  of  the  circular,  and  refused  to  take  delivery  of  the 
registered  letters.    From  the  temper  of  the  crofters  and  their 
appreciation   of  the  Irish  doctrines  of  Tenant   Right  and 
Eixity  of  Tenure,  it  is  plain  there  must  at  no  distant  date 
be  a  conflict  in  this  part  of  Skye  between  the  representatives 
of  law.  order,  and  the  sacred  rights  of  property  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  on  the  other  hand  who  are  apt  when  it  suits 
them  to  mistake  temporary  possession  for  absolute  property. 
The  absurdity  of  the  thing  is  that  the  hill  is  scarcely  worth 
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disputing  about !     It  grows  little  but  heather,  and  it  takes 
two  acres  of  it  to  keep  a  sheep. 

Whether  it  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  indolent 
character  of  the  natives,  or  of  their  laudable  filial  regard,  we 
were  amused  at  an  answer  one  of  our  friends  gave  us.  I 
remarked  that  I  was  surprised  that  a  fellow  of  his  appear- 
ance and  intelligence  should  stay  at  home  with  no  ambition 
to  better  his  condition  when  the  army  offered  so  good  an 
opening  for  well-behaved  young  men  now-a-days.  He 
answered  me  by  saying,  "  Who  would  take  care  of  the  old 
folks  if  I  were  to  go  away  % "  At  one  time  the  army  seems 
to  have  been  very  largely  recruited  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  for 
our  army  at  Waterloo  contained  not  a  few  natives  of  this 
Island.  This  seems  now  to  be  entirely  changed,  for  our 
friend  informed  us  that  the  recruiting-sergeant  was  seldom 
seen  there  now-a-days,  except  for  the  militia.  Having 
obtained  all  the  information  we  could  from  our  friends,  we 
thanked  them  and  withdrew.     From  this  interview  we  were 


Ben  Lee  is  capable  of  carrying,  and  it  has  carried,  a  stock  of  1,200  black-faced 
wedders,  and  very  good  sheep  too,  but  Mr.  Mackay,  the  last  tacksman,  paying  £128 
rent  and  heavy  taxes  to  boot,  could  not  be  expected  to  get  anything  like  the  price 
for  his  sheep,  when  nearly  one  thousand  other  sheep  were  put  on  the  ground 
intended  to  feed  his.  On  one  occasion  999  sheep  and  lambs  were  turned  out  of  his 
fank  as  they  belonged  to  other  people,  and  Lord  Macdonald  was  aware  of  the  fact 
—a  fact  published  in  the  newspapers— but  he  never  relaxed  his  grip  on  Mr.  Mackay 
until  he  accepted  £74  15s.  from  the  Crofters  as  the  rent. 

The  accomplished  author  went  to  Skye  a  stranger,  and  judged  matters  apparently 
from  a  Fifeshire  point  of  view,  but  had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  the  position 
of  matters  in  the  Highlands  he  would  not  be  surprised  that  young  men  declined  to 
enlist  as  once  they  did  into  the  army.  People  who  are  sensible  of  being  unjustly 
or  harshly  treated  are  not  apt  to  be  enthusiastic  about  anything.  Men  who  have 
battened  on  the  misfortunes  of  Skye  worry  us  with  references  to  the  numbers  of 
generals,  colonels,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  the  now  familiar  10,000  soldiers,  say, 
which  Skye  contributed  to  the  army  in  other  days.  Having  destroyed  the  feudal 
feeling  which  existed  eighty  years  ago,  they  need  not  now  try  to  gull  strangers 
with  stories  abont  the  "typical  indolence"  of  a  half-starved,  oppressed  race. 

D 
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more  convinced  than  ever  of  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  crofters  to  the  right  of  grazing  on  Ben  Lee. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  observe  that  Lord 
Macdonald,  along  with  his  factor,  has  visited  the  Braes' 
crofters,  and  endeavoured  to  smooth  matters  over  by  offering 
the  grazing  of  Ben  Lee  to  the  crofters  at  a  rent  of  £100, 
or  £28  less  than  what  he  is  drawing  from  the  present  tenant. 
The  crofters,  however,  declined  the  offer ;  but,  while  still 
asserting  their  right  to  the  hill,  offered  his  Lordship,  in  order 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  a  rent  of  £30.  This 
his  Lordship  declined,  and  the  interview  consequently  bore 
no  fruit.  It  seems  that  his  Lordship  has  obtained  an 
interdict  against  the  crofters'  stock  grazing  on  the  hill. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  put  the  interdict  in 
force,  but  I  observe  that  the  authorities  now  propose  to 
enforce  it  with  the  aid  of  the  military.  From  the  temper  of 
the  crofters  the  outlook  is  dark  in  the  extreme.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  rights  of  property  must 
be  maintained,  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  vindicated.* 

A   SUNDAY    IN    SKYE. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  we  interviewed  the  waiter  as  to 
the  possibility  of  attending  church.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  an 
English  gentleman  last  Sunday  asked  if  there  was  a  church 
near,  and  I  pointed  to  a  distant  peak  of  the  Coolins,  and 
informed  him  that  that  was  the  spire  of  a  church,  and  that 
I  understood  it  was  Episcopalian."  The  same  gentleman,  he 
said,  remarked  to  him  in  an  unappreciative  tone  about  the 

*The  "majesty  of  the  law"  has  never  been  left  unvindicated  where  crofters 
and  their  class  appeared  to  encroach  on  it ;  but,  as  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Royal  Commission  recently  shows,  the  crofters  did  not  know  how  to  get  the 
sanctuary  it  holds  forth  for  their  protection  :  and  as  regards  the  "  rights  of  pro- 
perty." they  are  constantly  being  dinned  into  our  ears,  but  we  seldom  see  the  duties 
of  property  attended  to  in  the  north  west. 
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rugged  nature  of  the  mountains,  when  he  answered  that  the 
landlord  and  he  were  also  of  opinion  that  they  were  rather 
rugged  in  their  outlines,  but  that  they  would  be  able  to  suit 
his  taste  by-and-bye,  as  they  were  to  start  and  dress  them  up 
a  bit  immediately.  On  our  suggesting  that  the  English 
clergyman  living  in  the  house  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
hold  service,  he  volunteered  to  make  the  request,  and  re- 
turned with  the  answer  that,  provided  a  sufficient  number 
attended,  a  service  would  be  held  in  the  dining-room  at  11 
o'clock.  Accordingly  at  that  hour  we,  to  the  number  of 
about  a  score,  assembled  in  the  dining-room.  The  attend- 
ance must  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  clergyman,  for  he 
soon  appeared  in  full  canonicals  and  read  the  lessons  and 
prayers  for  the  day,  but  we  got  no  sermon.  His  young  wife 
did  good  service  in  leading  the  responses.  As  Presbyterians 
are  not  well  versed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  multifarious  genu- 
flexions of  the  English  Church,  Mr.  Bell  and  I  were  some- 
times at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  ourselves.  I  managed  to 
pull  through  with  a  fair  amount  of  credit ;  but  my  friend 
very  nearly  upset  my  gravity  by  getting  up  from  his  knees  at 
what  he  supposed  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  prayers,  but 
which  turned  out  to  be  only  the  middle.  After  this  contre 
temps  he  knelt  no  more,  but  sat  it  out. 

The  clergyman  was  evidently  of  High  Church  proclivities 
and  it  was  very  amusing  to  us  Presbyterians  to  observe  the 
attempts  he  made  to  turn  to  the  East  at  certain  portions  of 
the  service.  Whether  the  positions  taken  up  were  geographi- 
cally accurate  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  from  the  awkward 
side  position  he  originally  took  up  at  the  table,  it  was  plain 
that  he  had  been  investigating  the  "  lie  of  the  land  "  before 
the  commencement  of  the  service.  (Note  for  High  Church 
clergyman  on  a  tour — Carry  a  pocket  compass.) 


52  A  Smoking -Room  Debate. 

After  service  we  went  for  a  walk  among  the  hills,  and 
as  my  friend,  Mr.  Bell,  was  (at  the  time)  not  in  robust 
health,  we  asked  the  landlord  to  furnish  us  with  a  pony  for 
him  to  ride  upon.  On  the  score  of  its  being  Sunday,  this 
request  was  politely  but  firmly  refused.  However,  we 
managed  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  inspecting  the 
country,  till  we  were  compelled  to  return  by  the  incessant 
and  unbearable  attacks  made  on  us  by  midges  and  flies  of  all 
kinds.  Skye  is  very  much  afflicted  with  these  pests  owing  to 
the  great  number  of  stagnant  pools  there  in  which  they  breed. 

As  it  rained  in  the  afternoon  we  were  compelled  to  stay 
within  doors.  The  dry  days  in  Skye  are,  we  were  informed, 
the  exception,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  highest  peak  of 
Scour-na-gillean  is  free  from  mist  or  clouds.  The  rainfall 
rises  to  the  enormons  total  of  from  9  to  12  feet  per  annum,, 
but  notwithstanding  this  the  climate  is  mild  and  healthy, 
and  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  is  higher  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain.  As  will  be  readily  understood 
such  a  heavy  rainfall  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  agricul- 
tural operations,  and  consequently  the  returns  for  the  skill 
and  industry  of  the  agriculturist  in  Skye  are  by  no  means 
encouraging. 

A  SMOKING-ROOM    DEBATE. 
As  the  weather  was  bad  we  improvised  a  Parliament 
composed  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  house.     The  sub- 

Notb. — "  A  good  story  was  current  in  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  society  some 
years  ago,  of  a  bishop  who  was  acting  in  the  cathedral  there  pretty  much  the  same 
part  that  the  cleric  above  referred  to  was  going  through  in  Mr.  Butters'  coffee  room. 
The  Admiral  commanding  on  the  North  American  station  being  present,  observed 
his  Lordship's  evident  anxiety  to  face  due  East,  and  when  subsequently  he  met  the 
bishop  at  dinner,  he  complimented  him  on  his  anxiety  to  look  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. '  It  was  no  use,  however,  my  lord,  for  you  couldn't  make  a  point  better  than 
East  North  East  of  it."'  But  think  of  Mr.  Bell's  "hunkering"  during  divine 
service,  and  then  going  out  to  be  stung  by  midges.— En. 
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jects  of  debate  were  many  and  various,  comprehending 
amongst  others  the  Egyptian  War,  Irish  Legislation,  and 
the  Crofters'  Dispute.  The  leading  spirit  of  the  debates 
was  a  gentleman  dressed  in  the  Highland  costume,  who  had 
walked  from  Portree  in  the  morning.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ability,  and  of  decided  political  convictions.  He  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  we  could  gather  from  his  conversation  that  he  was  a 
Highland  landed  proprietor.  He  professed  to  be  thoroughly 
posted  up  in  the  crofters'  dispute  from  personal  intimacy 
with  and  information  from  Lord  Macdonald,  and  the  only 
bad  taste  he  exhibited  was  his  constant  allusions  to  members 
of  the  nobility  and  his  intimacy  with  them.  He  deplored 
the  recent  Irish  Land  Legislation  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, and  deprecated  its  extension  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Were  it  introduced  to  the  Highlands,  he  informed 
us  that  it  would  destroy  the  fine  feudal  feelings  that  existed 
between  the  clansmen  and  their  chiefs,  and  would  reduce 
the  connection  between  the  two  classes  to  a  purely  mercan- 
tile transaction,  where  the  one  party  could  not  be  expected 
to  entertain  any  sentimental  feelings  of  regard  for  the  other, 
and  where  bargains,  when  once  made,  would  be  insisted  on 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  The  captain  waxed 
eloquent  on  this  subject.  "Did  not  my  forefathers  and 
theirs  shed  their  blood  together,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
in  the  same  cause?  When  anything  is  wrong  with  them 
am  I  not  the  most  natural  person  for  them  to  apply  to,  and 
if  I  can  do  nothing  else  for  them  in  illness  I  can  always 
supply  them  with  soup  and  cordials,  and  send  my  sisters  to 
read  the  Bible  to  them ! "  Such  was  the  glowing  picture 
of  Highland  feudalism  the  gallant  captain  painted  for 
us.      I    only   hope   that    the    retainers'    appreciation  of  it 
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is  as  genuine  as  it  ought  to  be.  We  were  rather  sus- 
picious of  the  captain  and  his  professions,  and  were  not 
surprised  to  find  when  we  returned  to  Portree  that  he  had 
been  located  in  a  hotel  in  that  fashionable  town  for 
the  considerable  space  of  six  weeks,   that  his  name  was 

H ,  and  not  S ,  as  we  were  informed  at  Sligachan, 

but  whether  he  was  an  Irishman  or  not  he  drew  his  cheques 
upon  a  Dublin  bank.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  however, 
that  the  gallant  captain  was  "gulling"  the  company,  or 
that  he  was  not  all  that  he  professed  to  be.  He  was  an  able 
man,  at  any  rate,  and  gave  us  much  amusement.  [Note. — 
He  was  either  humbugging,  or  deceiving  himself.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  "  feudal  feeling  "  now  in  the  Highlands, 
and  to  talk  of  "  chiefs  and  clansmen  "  at  this  time  of  day  is 
apparently  the  role  of  antiquarians  only.  The  commercial 
leanings  of  most  proprietors  have  destroyed  the  "  sentimen- 
tality" of  the  crofters,  but  there  is  a  remnant  of  it  on  the 
Gairloch,  Coigach,  and  Lochiel  estates,  where  the  people  are 
truly  attached  to  the  owners  of  the  soil. — Ed.] 

Another  prominent  member  of  our  extemporised  Parlia- 
ment was  a  fine,  gentlemanly  young  fellow,  of  engaging 
manners  and  extensive  information.  He  was  ^oing  to  climb 
Scour-na-gillean  next  day.  Although  he  had  never  been 
in  Fife,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  family  of  one 
of  our  most  popular  county  baronets  (Mr.  Bell's  landlord), 
with  whose  sons  he  had  been  very  intimate  at  Eton. 

SKYE    TERRIERS. 

On  the  following  morning  we  inspected  the  landlord's 
kennel,  where  we  found  a  perfect  pack  of  pure  Skye  terriers, 
evidently  kept  to  meet  the  taste  of  visitors  who  might  wish 
to  purchase  living  souvenirs  of  their  visit.     The  breed  is 
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fostered  with  great  care,  and  bears  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  pure  animal — sharp  projecting  upturned  nose,  ears 
pointed  and  thrown  forward,  longish  body,  with  brown 
stubly  hair  and  short'  legs.  There  would  be  over  a  dozen 
altogether,  and  one  was  pointed  out  to  us  for  which  the 
landlord  had  refused  .£20.  Pnil,  who  had,  for  a  wonder, 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  early  rising,  had  taken  a  stroll 
before  breakfast,  along  with  a  very  pretty  spaniel  belonging 
to  the  house,  and  he  informed  us  that  the  dog  had  caught  a 
hare  on  the  moor,  but  that  as  he  was  in  "mortal  dread"  of 
Lord  Macdonald's  gamekeepers,  he  had  hidden  the  hare 
below  a  broom  bush  at  th'e  fourteenth  telegraph  post  from 
the  Hotel.  Having  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  landlord  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  to  allow  a  good  hare  to  go  to 
waste,  and  advised  us  to  go  and  bring  it  in.  Accordingly 
we  went,  and  counted  the  telegraph  posts  carefully  till  we 
came  to  the  fourteenth,  when  Phil  pointed  out  the  broom 
bush  where  he  had  concealed  the  animal.  His  chagrin, 
however,  may  be  better  imagined  than  described,  when,  on 
searching  for  the  hare  under  the  bush,  only  a  few  hairs 
remained  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  story.  The  culprit 
evidently  was*a  boy,  who  was  herding  a  large  number  of 
Highland  cattle  along  the  shores  of  Loch  Sligachan — an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  that  runs  up  the  country  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Hotel  of  the  same  name.  We  put  the  matter  to  him, 
but  his  look  of  injured  innocence  on  being  suspected  of  the 
theft  was  such  a  marvel  of  acting,  that  we  were  ashamed  of 
questioning  him  on  the  subject,  and  were  half  inclined  to 
apologise  for  our  rudeness !  That  boy  may  yet  rise  to 
eminence,  if  he  adopts  the  histrionic  art  as  a  profession. 

The   next  day   (Tuesday)  there  was  a   cattle-market  in 
Portree,  and  an  old  woman,  who  came  from  the  direction  of 
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the  Braes,  having  come  on  the  scene,  driving  a  two-year-old 
stot,  while  we  were  accusing  the  boy  of  stealing  the  hare, 
asked  him  in  Gaelic  to  inquire  whether  we  would  buy 
the  stot.  The  price  was  £6,  and  was  not  so  much  beyond 
the  mark,  but  of  course,  as  we  were  so  far  from  home,  we 
could  not  deal.  It  seems  that  cattle  in  Skye  are  not  pre- 
pared for  the  butcher  till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old. 

DRIVE    ACROSS    SKYE. 

We  had  informed  the  landlord  of  our  intention  to  return 
to  Portree  early  in  the  day,  but  he  told  us  that  another 
party  were  to  leave  in  the  afternoon,  and  suggested  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  for  all  parties  for  us  to  wait  till  then  and 
all  go  together.  This  was  agreed  to,  and,  as  some  of  the 
landlord's  horses  were  disengaged,  he  very  kindly  proposed 
to  give  us  a  drive  gratis  to  the  other  side  of  the  Island  and 
back,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  time.  Accordingly,  we  started 
in  a  dog- cart,  drawn  by  a  stout  cob.  The  route  lay  along  a 
narrow  valley  beside  a  bubbling  stream  that  empties  itself 
into  Loch  Sligachan.  It  is  a  very  strange  fact  that  in  the 
whole  of  Skye,  with  an  area  of  350,000  acres,  owing  to  the 
numerous  Sea  Lochs  stretching  far  inland,  there  is  no  point 
that  is  more  than,  foicr  miles  from  the  sea. 

All  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  distinct  evidences 
that  the  district  had  at  no  distant  date  been  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  crofters  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  adjoining  the  water.  There  is  now  not  a 
house  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  eight  miles  lying  between 
Loch  Sligachan  and  Loch  Harport,  except  two  shepherds' 
huts.  Formerly  there  must  have  been  from  30  to  40 
families  in  the  same  strath.  A  sheep  run  of  the  large  extent 
of  20,000  acres  was  pointed  out  to  us,  which  carries  about 
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12,000  sheep.     The   sheep  are  tended   by  seven   or  eight 
shepherds. 

DEPOPULATION    AND    EVICTION. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  either  from  com- 
pulsion or  otherwise,  the  small  crofter  is  disappearing  in 
Skye,  and  giving  place  in  many  instances  to  tenants  of 
larger  arable  holdings,  but  more  often  to  tenants  of  sheep 
runs.  On  many  sheep  farms  can  easily  be  traced  tracts  of 
land — the  configuration  of  which  bears  indubitable  proof 
that  it  has  at  no  distant  date  been  in  contact  with  the 
plough.  Whether  or  not  the  extinction  of  the  peasant  race, 
in  Skye  and  elsewhere,  is  an  event  to  be  looked  forward  to 
with  equanimity  by  the  statesmen  of  the  country,  may  very 
well  admit  of  considerable  doubt.  The  mainstay  and  back- 
bone of  a  country  in  its  hour  of  need,  is  generally  to  be 
found  in  the  peasant  class,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  strongly 
imbued  with  patriotic  feelings,  and  make  the  very  best 
soldiers.  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
regard  to  Skye  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  soil  is 
incapable  of  being  cultivated  to  profit;  in  fact,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Providence  ever  intended  the  bulk  of  it  to  be 
cultivated  at  all.  [J\rote. — It  was  in  those  very  days,  how- 
ever, that  the  British  army,  was  largely  recruited  from 
Skye,  and  the  Skye  men  under  Moore,  Abercrombie.  and 
Wellington,  did  not  appear  to  want  stamina,  or  to  have 
been  half  starved  in  their  younger  days.  The  fact  is,  that 
mutton,  beef,  venison,  salmon,  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
were  more-1  abundantly  enjoyed  by  crofters  then  than  such 
food  is  by  people  higher  up  in  the  social  scale  now. — Ed.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  straths  and  valleys  in  Skye  which 
are  now  turned  into  sheep  runs  may  possibly  at  one  time, 
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when  manners  were  primitive  and  wants  few,  have  managed 
to  scrape  a  wretched  existence  out  of  the  10  to  15  acres  of 
barren  land  which  each  family  attempted  to  cultivate. 
Advancing  civilisation,  however,  taught  these  primitive 
crofters  that  comforts  and  conveniences  which  their  fathers 
considered  to  be  luxuries,  were  now  become  necessaries  to 
them,  and  the  Penny  Press  told  them  that  there  were  other 
lands  than  Skye  where  honest  industry,  a  more  fertile  soil, 
and  a  better  climate  enabled  the  farmer  to  till  the  soil  to 
more  advantage  than  he  could  do  in  his  native  land,  and 
thus  provide  himself  and  family  with  many  luxurieS  which 
his  own  barren  soil  denied  him. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  voluntary  emigration  accounts 
for  a  considerable  number  of  the  vacant  homesteads  in  Skye  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  families 
have  been  evicted  from  the  soil  their  fathers  have  tilled  for 
many  generations  to  make  room  for  the  sheep  or  the  deer  ! 
It  must  always  be  a  strong  wrench  to  tear  asunder  the  ties 
binding  one  to  the  home  of  his  fathers ;  and  this  love  of 
country  and  of  home  is  a  feeling  that  ought  to  be  respected 
and  encouraged.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  in  the  case  of  many  of  those  who  profess  to  have 
been  evicted  from  their  holdings,  the  change  they  have  made 
has  not  been  for  their  good.  It  may  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that  where  it  pays  a  landlord  to  turn  cultivated  land 
into  a  sheep  run  or  a  deer  forest,  that  land  ought  never  to 
have  been  cultivated  at  all ;  and  the  existence  which  the 
holders  of  such  land  have  been  leading  may  be  safely 
assumed  to  have  been  one  alternating  between  wretched 
home  misery  and  the  poorhouse.  There  is  no  doubt  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  as  it  is  one 
where  passion  and  prejudice  are  very  often  allowed  to  run 
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riot,  it  behoves  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  approach  the  sub- 
ject  calmly,  and  to  weigh  the  arguments  and  facts  well  and 
carefully  before  pronouncing  any  decision  on  the  matter. 
[Note — "Profess  to  have  been  evicted  !"  In  the  Bible  we 
are  distinctly  warned  against  'doing  evil  that  good  may 
come.'  "  We  fancy  the  "axiom"  will  not  be  readily  accepted, 
except  in  the  quarters  where  absentee  landlords  are  repre- 
sented. The  conclusions  arrived  at  above  are  based  on 
wrong  data. — Ed.] 

To  return  to  our  drive  across  the  Island,  however;  we 
had  a  good  cob,  and  as  the  road  was  fair  and  the  day  fine, 
the  drive,  if  uneventful,  was  pleasant.  We  went  right  to 
the  head  of  Loch  Harport,  a  sea  loch,  which  runs  as  far 
inland  on  the  west  of  the  Island  as  Loch  Sligachan  does  on 
the  east.  On  the  shores  of  the  loch  stands  the  famous 
Talisker  Distillery.  (The  real  name  is  "  Carbost,"  but  still 
the  fluid  is  called  "  Talisker.")  We  returned  to  Sligachan 
in  time  for  lunch,  after  which  we  left  in  the  waggonette  for 
Portree,  along  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  going  to  the  same 
place.  We  left  Sligachan  and  our  friend — the  waiter — with 
great  reluctance.  There  is  a  home  feeling  about  the  house 
which  makes  one  feel  more  comfortable  when  travelling. 
On  our  journey  to  Portree  we  passed  large  herds  of  Highland 
cattle  on  their  way  to  next  day's  market. 

A  SKYE  "FAST-DAY." 
On  entering  the  town  we  met  a  great  many  well-dressed 
people,  and  the  driver  told  us  that  as  Sunday  had  been  the 
annual  Communion  day  in  the  Portree  churches,  there  had 
been  a  thanksgiving  service  that  day.  The  Free  Church 
congregation — whether  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  their 
church   accommodation,   or   to    the   sultry   nature   of    the 
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weather,  I  cannot  say — had  held  their  service  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  sheltered,  green  hill-side  close  by  the  road, 
where  we  saw  the  seats  and  tables  still  unremoved  when  we 
passed.  (We  afterwards  learnt  that  it  was  because  there 
was  no  room  in  the  church  for  the  Gaelic-speaking  congre- 
ation,  the  church  was  left  to  those  who  prefer  service  in 
English — quite  a  few,  comparatively  speaking.) 

We  found  the  streets  of  Portree  crowded  with  people  who 
had  been  at  one  or  other  of  the  services,  and  who  were  evi- 
dently in  no  hurrry  to  go  home.  Many  of  them  had  come 
great  distances,  and  who  can  blame  them,  if  meeting  only 
once  a-year  in  this  fashion,  they  loitered  on  the  streets 
"  cracking  "  with  their  neighbours  after  the  service  was  over  1 
In  more  southern  climes  the  fashion  seems  to  be  to  hear  the 
news  at  the  church  door  before  the  Service  ;  a  more  repre- 
hensible practice  than  the  Portree  one. 

PORTREE, 

As  our  last  visit  to  Portree  was  a  fleeting  one,  we  on  this 
occasion  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  town.  Portree  (or 
the  Ring's  Port)  contains  about  2500  inhabitants — the 
majority  of  whom  are  engaged  in  fishing  and  cloth-weaving. 
It  contains  specimens  of  every  style  of  architecture,  from  the 
rude  mud  cabin,  with  the  smoke  exit-hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof  and  no  chimney,  to  the  Gothic  Church,  the  substan- 
tial Bank,  and  the  fashionable  Hotel.  The  new  part  of  the 
town  is  cleanly  and  tidily  kept.  There  are  few  objects  of 
interest  for  the  tourist  in  the  town,  and  our  tour  of  inspection 
was  soon  completed.  We  called  at  the  Post-Office  for  our 
letters,  and  this  time  found  the  Postmaster  much  more 
affable — no  doubt  with  an  eye  to  business.  Besides  acting 
as  Postmaster,   our  friend  is  proprietor  of  a  fancy  goods 
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emporium,    containing    selections    of  native  jewellery,    &c» 
I  purchased  a  sliawl-pin  for  my  "  better-half,"  in  the  form 
of  a  silver  arrow,  set  with  native  pebbles,  as  a  souvenir  of 
our  visit  to  the  Island.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  paid 
too  much  for  it,  however,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Bell,  who  was 
also  endeavouring  to  purchase  some  specimen  of  native  art, 
and  had  hitherto  made  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  article  of 
his  choice,  after  I  had  made  my  purchase  obtained  it  at  his 
own    figure.       Our    friend,  the   Postmaster,  evidently  is  a 
master  in  the  art  of  averaging  his  profits.     After  concluding 
our  purchases,  we  adjourned  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  a  large 
pretentious  building,  within  a  stonethrow  of  the  harbour. 
When  we  saw  our  steamer,  the  Gleneoe,   approaching,   we 
descended  the    steps  in  front   of   the    Hotel   and   got    our 
luggage   (which    we    had    left  in  Macbrayne's    Store)  pre- 
pared for  embarking   on    our    voyage    to    Gairloch.       Our 
three  friends  saw  us  off,  and  told  us  that  they  had  to  remain 
for  some  time  longer  in  Skye,  but  that  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Uig,  Quiraing,  and  Dun  vegan,  while 
waiting  for  the  Claymore — an  account  of  which  may  appear 
in  a  future  issue  of  the  Rambles.     Meantime  they  related 
one  or  two  good  stories.     They  had  fallen  in  with  a  short, 
very  stout,  plethoric  gentleman,  well-known  as  a  judge  of 
cattle,  of  whom   it  was  said,   that   on  a  certain   evening, 
rather   late  in  the  year,   when  people  burn  nuts,  dive  for 
apples,  and  so  forth,  being  chairman,  spoke  thus,  "  Mahogany 
night,  boys  !    Hurrah,  boys!    The  last  night  of  the  world  I" 
A  gallant  volunteer,  on  another  occasion,  gave  the  command, 
11  Fix  baignets,  and  prepare  to  receive  Calvary  !  " 

PORTREE  TO  GAIRLOCH. 
We  found  the  Gleneoe — like  all  the  ships  of  Macbrayne's 
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line  we  had  been  on  board  of— a  very  comfortable,  well- 
managed  steamer,  and  a  good  sea  boat.  The  harbour  of 
Portree  as  we  steamed  out  was  crowded  with  craft  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  smart  yacht  of  the  R.Y.S.  to  the  humble 
fishing  boat. 

Shortly  after  leaving,  on  getting  into  the  Sound  of 
Raasay,  Prince  Charlie's  cave  was  pointed  out  to  us.  This 
cave  is  the  scene  of  the  famous  picture  where  the  Prince 
is  seen  lying  asleep,  with  Flora  Macdonald  guarding  the 
entrance.  Not  far  from  the  cave  is  to  be  seen  a 
strange  narrow  pinnacle  of  rock  called  the  "Old  Man 
of  Storr,"  who  rears  his  head  1 60  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  rocks.  This  will  no  doubt  be  accounted  for  by 
the  gradual  wasting  away  of  a  softer  outer  coating  of  rock 
by  the  action  of  the  weather  and  other  natural  causes. 

The  passage  from  Portree  to  Gairloch  occupies  about  2  J 
hours,  and  lies  through  the  Sound  of  Raasay,  across  to  the 
mainland.  On  the  right  we  sail  for  some  time  along  the 
shores  of  the  Island  of  Rona,  at  the  northern  end  of  which  is 
situated  a  Lighthouse  which  had  a  strange  origin.  It 
seems  that  at  one  time  the  only  occupants  of  this  Island  were  a 
family  of  fishermen,  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three 
sons.  On  a  dark  and  stormy  night  the  father  and  his  three 
sons  were  wrecked  on  the  rocks  near  which  the  Lighthouse 
now  stands,  and  lost  their  lives.  The  poor  widow  did  not 
desert  the  spot,  but  every  dark  night  she  kept  a  lighted 
candle  in  her  window  to  warn  mariners  of  the  proximity 
of  danger.  With  a  proper  feeling  which  does  not  charac- 
terise every  Public  Board,  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights,  hearing  of  the  circumstances,  built  the  Lighthouse 
I  have  referred  to,  and  appointed  the  widow  to  be  the  first 
Lighthouse-keeper. 
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On  rounding  the  Island  of  Kona  we  obtained  a  distant 
view  of  the  Hebrides,  and  shortly  afterwards  Scour-na- 
gillean,  which  we  had  kept  in  sight  ever  since  leaving  Skye, 
receded  from  our  view,  and  we  were  inclined  to  exclaim 
with  the  Skye  bard  (MacCrimnion)  on  leaving  his  native 
Island — 

"  Farewell,  lovely  Skye — to  lake,  mountain,  and  river, 
Return — return — return  we  may  never." 

GAIRLOCH. 

It  was  getting  near  1 1  o'clock,  and  consequently  pretty 
dark,  when  the  Glencoe  steamed  slowly  to  the  pier  at 
Gairloch.  On  disembarking  we  found  two  or  three  brakes 
awaiting  to  drive  us  to  the  Gairloch  Hotel,  about  a  mile 
distant.  The  Hotel  is  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  It 
stands  in  a  lovely  bay,  with  a  fine  sea-bathing  beach,  in 
the  midst  of  lovely  scenery,  backed  up  by  rugged  hills 
covered  with  enormous  boulders  of  stone.  It  is  a  large, 
well-proportioned,  handsome,  modern  building,  with  ac- 
commodation for  about  140  visitors.  About  40  arrived 
by  our  boat,  and  as  the  accommodation  was  rather  below 
the  demand,  we  three  had  to  content  ourselves  with  a  large 
bedroom,  which,  when  we  were  shown  it,  contained  four 
beds.  As,  however,  we  only  required  three,  one  was 
subsequently  removed. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  first  impressions  are  fallacious, 
but  Ave  found  to  our  great  amusement  here  that  first 
directions  are  also  sometimes  deceptive.  Most  people,  I 
daresay,  on  being  shown  to  their  bedrooms  in  a  large  hotel, 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  turns  in  the  stairs  and  the 
windings  of  the  passages,  so  that  they  may  easily  be 
able   to   find   their   way   back    again.      This   matter   here 
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proved  a  source  of  great  annoyance  as  well  as  amusement 
to  us.  After  we  had  secured  our  room  on  arrival,  we 
were  handed  over  to  one  of  the  chambermaids,  who  con- 
ducted us  to  our  room.  Evidently  the  girl  was  newly 
come  to  the  place,  for,  a.s  we  found  out  afterwards,  in 
showing  us  to  the  apartment  she  took  us  a  flat  too  high,  and 
retraced  her  steps  by  another  stair  to  the  lower  and  proper 
one.  Unfortunately,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  house,  we 
thought  it  was  necessary  thus  to  proceed  up  higher,  and  then 
come  lower  to  get  to  our  room.  Accordingly,  we  got  into  the 
most  ludicrous  difficulties  in  endeavouring  to  find  our  way 
backwards  and  forwards.  My  friend,  Mr.  Bell,  managed  one 
morning  to  get  into  the  kitchen,  through  which,  nothing 
daunted,  he  proceeded,  and  walking  round  the  house  re-entered 
it  by  the  front  door,  thus,  by  a  strategic  movement  worthy  of 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  arriving  at  the  dining-room.  The 
absurdity  of  the  situation  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  so  very 
easy  to  find  our  room  after  we  found  out  the  fact  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  follow  to  the  letter  the  windings  of  our  origi- 
nal conductress  and  ascend  to  an  upper  flat  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  having  to  descend  again. 

There  were  about  100  visitors  at  the  Hotel  when  we  were 
there,  but  we  learnt  that  about  a  week  before  the  house 
was  so  crowded  that  the  bath-rooms  had  to  be  utilised,  and 
beds  had  even  to  be  spread  on  the  billiard-table.  The 
company  seemed  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  therefore  a  good  tone  pervaded 
the  society  of  the  place.  The  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  together  with  his  wife,  and  a  gentleman 
we  took  to  be  his  secretary,  were  visitors  at  the  Hotel  while 
we  were  there.  Circumstances  threw  us  a  good  deal  into 
the  company    of  those   Japanese,    whom   we   found  to  be 
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very  affable,  pleasant  gentlemen.  The  name  of  the  Am- 
bassador, I  ascertained  on  reference  to  "Oliver  and  Boyd," 
was  Zori  Arinori,  and  of  his  secretary,  Somita  Tetsuo  Ke.  The 
Ambassador  spoke  English  with  great  fluency,  and  was  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  British  nation  as  ourselves.  We  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him,  and  he  gave  us  much  interesting 
information  about  his  country  and  its  customs.  Japan,  he 
informed  us,  had  made  wonderful  strides  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  during  the  last  few  years.  It  now  possesses 
railways,  telegraphs,  and  ironclads.  The  two  gentlemen 
were  small,  but  well  formed,  and  had  largely  developed 
heads.  They  were  light  and  active,  but  by  no  means 
ungraceful  in  their  movements.  The  Oriental  mind  is 
generally  credited  with  a  love  of  gaudy  colours  and  gorgeous 
dresses.  Here  the  gentlemen  were  clad  as  English  gentle- 
men dress,  and  the  lady  was  also  dressed  with  great  good 
taste  in  black.  As  the  faces  of  the  whole  were  of  the  ortho- 
dox sallow  brown  peculiar  to  the  Oriental,  the  dresses  were 
evidently  selected  to  accord,  and  that  with  an  amount  of  taste 
which  might  well  be  imitated  by  some  of  our  own  belles 
who  are  blessed  with  "  pronounced  "  complexion  or  hair. 
The  two  gentlemen  of  the  party  played  a  peculiar,  and  what 
was  evidently  to  them  an  absorbing,  game,  the  name  of 
which  they  told  us,  but  as  it  was  a  Japanese  one  I  cannot 
now  remember  it.  They  had  a  large  board,  with  a  great 
many  square  spaces  marked  on  it — like  a  chess  board,  but 
much  larger.  One  of  the  gentlemen  had  a  bagful  of  white 
pieces,  like  counters,  and  the  other  had  an  equal  number  of 
black  pieces.  At  first  they  seemed  to  put  the  counters 
down  indiscriminately,  but  at  the  same  time  alternately,  on 
the  board.     Presently  the  plot  began  to  thicken,  and  more 
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care  was  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  the  place  where  the 
position  was  to  be  taken.  Now  the  white  seemed  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  the  black,  for  a  great  many  of  the  counters 
of  the  latter  colour  were  removed  by  the  player  of  the  white, 
and  so  the  game  went  on.  The  Ambassador  informed  us 
that  it  was  a  fascinating  war  game,  and  that  the  different 
coloured  men  represented  opposing  armies  in  the  field.  His 
Excellency  was  one  of  the  best  billiard  players  I  ever  saw. 
He  played  against  a  gentleman  of  no  mean  skill,  but  it  was 
quite  clear  he  could  easily  have  given  him  50  points  in  the 
100.  Although  an  easy  shot  was  on>  as  the  phrase  goes, 
he  disdained  to  take  it,  but  selected  some  other  much  more 
difficult  method  of  scoring — making  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  cannons  possible  to  conceive  after  cushioning 
his  ball  all  round  the  table.  His  play  was  characterised  by 
a  clear-headed,  long-sighted  sagacity  seldom  seen  in  billiard 
playing — at  any  rate,  among  amateurs. 

We  had  intended  to  leave  Gairloch  again  on  the  morning 
following  our  arrival,  having  learned  that  there  was  a 
regular  coach  service  between  the  Hotel  and  the  station  of 
Achnasheen,  on  the  Dingwall  and  Skye  branch  of  the  High- 
land Railway ;  but  we  had  counted  without  our  host,  for  on 
inquiring  next  morning  we  found  that  the  whole  of  the  seats 
(21)  had  been  taken  some  time  before.  There  was  nothing 
else  for  it  therefore  but  to  make  the  "  best  of  a  bad  bargain," 
and  accordingly  we  made  up  our  minds  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  circumstances  with  the  best  grace  we  could  assume.  On 
inquiry,  we  found  that  only  two  seats  were  vacant  for  the 
following  day,  but  the  manager  told  us  that  we  would  be 
safe  to  take  them  although  there  were  three  of  us,  as  there 
was  always  somebody  who  didn't  turn  up  to  claim  his  seat 
when  the  time  came.    We  were  anxious  to  get  the  box  seats, 
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but  found  that,  in  order  to  secure  these  coveted  places,  it 
was  necessary  to  book  them  a  week  beforehand.  Failing 
the  box,  the  back  seats  of  the  coach,  which  is  an  open 
one,  with  half-a-dozen  parallel  seats,  are  the  most  desirable, 
and  these  we  secured  from  the  manager,  who  is  a  most 
active,  enterprising  man,  never  sparing  himself  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  his  customers.  We  congratulated  ourselves 
on  the  acquisition  of  these  back  seats,  but  "the  best  laid 
schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agee  "  in  travelling  as  in 
many  other  operations,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

As  we  were  prevented  resuming  our  journey,  we  spent 
the  day  in  inspecting  the  district.  It  is  a  lovely  one,  and 
we  certainly  did  not  regret  our  enforced  detention  in  it,  as 
Mr.  Bell  was  so  charmed  with  the  place  that  he  proposed 
that  we  should  spend  a  week  there.  But  as  my  time  was 
limited,  it  was  impossible  for  me,  at  any  rate,  to  adopt  the 
proposal. 

The  cultivated  district  around  Gairloch  is  very  limited  in 
extent,  and  the  holdings  consist  of  small  crofts  lying  close 
to  the  bay.  There  are  about  twenty  of  these  crofts 
lying  within  view  of  the  Hotel.  *The  Hotel  itself  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  one  in  the  district,  and  stands 
alone  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  nearest  building  to 
it  is  the  Free  Church,  a  smart,  new  Gothic  edifice,  evidently 
not  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
support  of  the  ordinances  in  which  must  be  quite  as  clearly 
a  large  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  celebrated  Sustenta- 
tion  Fund.     (We  have  since  learnt  that  to  the  Free  Church 

*  Mr.  M'Lennan  has  an  excellent  hotel  at  Poolewe,  seven  miles  north  of  the 
Gairloch  Hotel,  and  the  best  look  of  Loch  Maree  is  got  at  Tolley — four  miles  from 
the  grand  establishment.  There  is  first-rate  trout  fishing  some  miles  from  Pool, 
ewe,  but  it  has  to  be  paid  for— the  proprietor  of  the  small  estate  of  Inverewe,  we 
believe,  getting  the  proceeds. 
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ladies  of  Dundee  is  chiefly  due  the  credit  of  raising  the 
money  to  build  the  church,  and  that  we  were  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  there  was  a  large  drain  on  the  Sustentation 
Fund  here — the  congregation  being  self-supporting.) 

We  spent  the  day  of  our  enforced  detention  in  climbing 
the  surrounding  hills  and  roaming  by  the  shores  of  the  bay. 
About  a  mile  from  the  hotel  is  a  most  beautiful  place,  called 
Flowerdale  Bay.  It  is  well  named  Flowerdale,  for  a  more 
lovely  spot  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  Flowerdale  House, 
one  of  the  residences  of  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  (the 
gentleman  who  owns  most  of  the  country  round  here),  stands 
embowered  in  a  wondrous  forest  of  pines  and  beeches,  about 
half-a-mile  from  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  mansion  house,  we 
were  informed,  is  seldom  occupied  by  its  owner,  but 
as  the  surrounding  shootings  are  let,  the  shooting  tenant 
occupies  it  during  the  season.  Nearer  the  bay  stands 
the  Established  Church,  a  plain,  somewhat  forsaken  look- 
ing building,  which,  when  compared  with  the  handsome 
Free  Church  about  a  mile  distant,  made  us  almost  blush 
for  the  credit  of  the  National  Zion.  If  the  comparison  of 
the  buildings,  however,  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the 
more  modern  erection,  the  situation  and  the  surroundings 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  "  Church  of  our  Fathers."  It 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  beautifully  wooded  hill,  while  the 
Atlantic  breakers,  mellowed  and  softened  by  their  passage 
inland,  murmur  gentle  music  as  they  discharge  themselves 
on  the  soft  white  sand  about  400  yards  distant.  Between 
the  church  and  the  beach  is  a  magnificent  undulating  carpet 
of  the  finest  emerald  turf,  nibbled  by  sheep  to  the  softness 
of  a  tennis  lawn ;  while  nearly  adjoining  the  church  is  the 
ancient-looking  churchyard,  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
"  rude  forefathers  of  the   hamlet "   for   many  generations. 
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Not  far  distant  is  a  monument  to  a  local  bard,  with  a 
Gaelic  inscription,  which,  of  course,  we  could  make  nothing 
of.  [The  bard  was  a  famous  one — William  Ross.  Not  far 
from  the  memorial  of  him  there  is  another  commemorating 
John  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  "  Beauties  of  Gaelic 
Poetry  " — an  excellent  work.  Both  well  deserved  to  have 
their  names  handed  down  to  future  generations,  for  they 
were  worthy  of  esteem  and  regard  in  a  high  degree. — Ed.] 

While  on  our  tour  of  inspection,  we  accidentally,  and  to 
our  surprise,  met  our  Glasgow  friend,  Mr.  Murray,  whose 
acquaintance  we  made  on  board  the  Islay.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding with  his  wife  and  family  to  visit  the  Free  Church 
minister,  and  he  told  us  that  his  house  was  only  a  couple  of 
miles  along  the  road.  The  factor's  house  stands  near  the 
road  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  we  saw  them  cutting  oats 
on  the  adjoining  farm,  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  they 
were  somewhat  green.  Considering  the  latitude,  this  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  at  that  date  (15th  August).  Mr. 
Bell  (who  can  give  a  reason  for  everything)  explained  the 
phenomenon  of  the  oats  being  cut  in  a  greenish  condition  by 
suggesting  that  they  would  be  the  factor's  oats,  though  why  a 
factor  should  not  be  as  careful  of  his  oats  as  a  tenant  I 
cannot  conceive.  (The  weather  is  so  uncertain  in  the  West, 
that  as  oats  are  rarely  now  manufactured  into  meal  there, 
they  are  often  cut  when  in  the  state  named,  and  secured  as 
provender  for  cattle  and  horses.) 

In  our  ramble  we  came  across  one  of  Sir  Kenneth's 
•grazing  tenants,  who  informed  us  that,  notwithstanding  the 
low  price  of  wool,  times  were  not  so  bad  after  all,  as  lambs 
were  fetching  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  a-head  more  this  season 
than  last,  and  the  crop,  possibly  owing  to  the  mild  winter, 
was  larger  than  usual. 
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Before  coming  to  the  Gairloch  Hotel,  and  since  my 
return  home,  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  the 
charges  in  this  Hotel  were  exorbitant.  I  have  our  bill 
before  me  at  this  moment,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
cannot  homologate  the  statement.  No  doubt  we  were  fully 
charged  for  all  our  requirements ;  but  before  finding  fault 
with  the  bill,  one  should  bear  in  mind  the  enormous  cost 
the  keeping  up  of  such  a  first-class  establishment  as  the 
Gairloch  Hotel  entails,  and  also  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort travellers  obtain  in  such  establishments,  which  may, 
with  perfect  fairness,  be  likened  to  the  oases  which  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  traveller  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  great 
Sahara.  Tourists  who  seek  new  routes  and  u fresh  pastures" 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  for  their  accommodation, 
if  not  twice  the  normal  charge,  at  least  a  half  more.  And 
how  can  they  expect  that  it  can  be  otherwise  in  such  places 
as  Gairloch,  if  they  take  into  consideration  the  distance 
that  all  luxuries  (which  they  demand  with  the  same  sang 
froid  as  they  would  in  a  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  Hotel  or 
Club)  have  to  be  imported  1  The  shortness  of  the  season 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  charges. 
From  a  conversation  we  had  with  the  manager  of  the 
Hotel,  we  learned  that  the  paying  season  only  lasted  about  six 
weeks,  that  the  full  staff  of  the  Hotel  was  only  kept  up  for 
three  months,  and  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the 
Hotel  might  with  advantage  be  shut  up  altogether,  but 
that,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and  in  order  to  accommo- 
date any  stray  travellers  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way 
in  the  winter  time,  a  small  female  staff  was  kept.  The 
rent  of  the  establishment  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  We 
learned  that  in  the  case  of  the  Gairloch  Hotel,  the  expen- 
diture under  this  head  was  not  less  than  £500 — a  large  sum 
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GAIRLOCH  HOTEL, 

ROSS-SHIRE,   N.B. 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  LOCH  MAREE  HOTEL. 


FAMILY    ARRANGEMENTS. 


><lht  SfSSSm-S  u^SSJfnt  »  \  Vide  I™*, Sept.  8, 1879. 
The  management  is  excellent.    )  , 


THIS  Magnificent  Hotel  contains,  besides  its  numerous 
Public  Rooms,  Suites  of  Apartments  and  150  Beds. 

Tourists  may  now  rely  upon  the  most  comfortable  Bed- 
room accommodation,  which  can  be  secured  by  telegram,  in 
passing  North. 

The  situation  of  Gairloch  Hotel  connects  it  by  well- 
appointed  Coaches,  an  ample  Posting  Establishment,  and  by 
the  fine  Screw-Steamer  Mabel,  with  the  Loch  Maree  Hotel, 
Talladale,  and  Achnasheen  Station,  Highland  Railway ;  and 
by  the  West  Coast  Steamers  of  Mr.  David  Macbrayne  with 
Portree,  Oban,  and  Glasgow. 

Sea-Bathing,  Boating,  with  Sea  and  Rod  Fishing,  can  be 
enjoyed  in  rare  perfection,  and  there  are  numerous  interest- 
ing drives  and  excursions,  including  the  Circular  Tour  by 
Loch  Maree  of  the  whole  district. 


ORDERS  FOR  COACH  SEATS  AND  APARTMENTS 
CAREFULLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

JAMES  HORNSBY,  Proprietor. 
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to  make  up  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  It  must  have 
taken  an  enormous  sum  to  furnish  the  house,  which,  I 
understand,  was  done  by  Wylie  &  Lochhead,  of  Glasgow, 
with  their  usual  good  taste. 

GAIRLOCH  TO  ACHNASHEEN. 
When  the  Achnasheen  coach  came  to  the  door  on  the 
morning  of  our  departure,  we  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
the  back  seats,  which  we  concluded  we  had  secured  the 
previous  day.  Much  to  our  chagrin,  however,  we  found 
other  three  gentlemen  claiming  them.  As  they  persisted 
in  their  claim  we  appealed  to  the  manager  of  the  Hotel, 
who,  after  consulting  his  book,  found  that  he  had  uninten- 
tionally promised  the  seats  to  two  parties,  and  as  he  put  it 
as  a  matter  of  obligation  to  him,  we  waived  our  right  and 
had  to  be  content  with  the  adjoining  seats.  The  coach, 
which  was  drawn  by  three  powerful  horses,  was  filled  with 
twenty-one  passengers,  together  with  their  baggage,  which 
was  stowed  under  the  seats  and  in  any  other  out-of-the- 
way  corner.  The  packing  having  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, away  we  started  for  Achnasheen,  via  the  cele- 
brated Loch  Maree. 

The  drive  was  one  of  twenty-eight  miles,  and  there  were 
two  stoppages,  where  we  changed  horses,  viz. — at  Loch 
Maree  and  Kinlochewe.  The  route  lay  through  wild 
scenery,  and  not  a  cultivated  acre  did  we  see  except  at  the 
stopping  places  for  the  whole  twenty-eight  miles.  The  road 
was  often  steep,  and  for  miles  the  male  passengers  had  to 

The  writer  was  on  one  occasion  taking  a  short  cut  across  the  hills  in  this 
district.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  men,  one  of  them  a  piper,  who  was  some- 
what given  to  "drawing  on  his  imagination."  He  (Donald)  was  speaking  pretty 
strongly,  when  a  woman  who  was  passing  the  other  way  about  60  to  80  yards  below 
exclaimed,  in  Gaelic,  "That  is  another,  Donald!"  Needless  to  say  that  the 
womanly  interruption  caused  a  good  deal  of  merriment  to  Donald's  companions. 
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get  down  and  walk.  It  may  easily  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  the  journey  occupied  about  five  hours,  but  as  the 
scenery  during  the  whole  of  it  was  grand,  and  the  company 
companionable,  we  by  no  means  wearied. 

LOCH  MAREE. 
A  drive  of  six  miles,  through  very  wild  moorland  scenery , 
brought  us  in  view  of  the  celebrated  Loch  Maree,  which  five 
years  ago  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Queen.  (On  the 
Loch,  since  going  to  press,  with  the  present  issue,  we  have 
learnt  that,  through  the  enterprise  of  the  lessee  of  the 
Gairloch  and  Loch  Maree  Hotels,  the  fine  screw  steamer 
"  Mabel "  has  been  placed).  The  scene  is  very  beautiful,  as, 
on  rounding  the  foot  of  an  adjoining  hill,  the  Loch,  with  its 
many  islets,  is  unfolded  to  our  view.  It  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  hills  of  imposing  grandeur,  whilst  its  surface 
is  studded  with  a  number  of  little  islets  covered  with  pine, 
and  on  the  margin  of  the  Loch  is  a  forest,  composed  chiefly 
of  graceful  birch  trees.  Our  route  lay  along  the  shores  of 
the  Loch  for  about  ten  miles,  and  it  was  a  delightful  drive. 
Our  first  stopping-place  was  at  the  Talladale,  or  Loch  Maree 
Hotel,  where  Her  Majesty  resided  for  a  week  in  1877 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  scenery.  The  Hotel  is  well- 
managed,  but  by  no  means  large.  We  remained  for  about 
twenty  minutes  at  it,  and  had  a  slight  refreshment,  which 
the  bracing  air  of  our  mountain  drive  had  rendered  most 
welcome.  In  the  dining-room  are  the  framed  autographs  of 
several  of  the  Queen's  suite  and  retainers,  including  that  of 
the  late  John  Brown,  Her  Majesty's  faithful  body  servant, 
written  in  a  rugged,  sprawling  hand,  characteristic  of  the 
untutored  fidelity  and  courage  of  the  man.  Across  the  road 
from  the  Hotel  stands  a  monument  with  a  Gaelic  inscription, 
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(which,  unfortunately,  we  could  not  translate),  to  commemorate 
Her  Majesty's  visit  to  the  district.  From  the  north  window 
of  the  dining  room  of  this  house  there  is  a  most  imposing 
view  of  Ben  Slioch,  Ben  Arichar,  and  other  commanding  hills 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Loch.  The  Gaelic  inscription 
referred  to  is  translated  into — "  On  the  1 2th  day  of  the 
middle  month  of  autumn,  1877,  Queen  Victoria  came  to 
visit  Loch  Maree  and  the  country  around  it.  She  remained 
six  nights  in  the  Hotel  opposite,  and,  in  her  kindness, 
agreed  that  this  stone  should  be  a  memento  of  the  pleasure 
she  experienced  in  coming  to  this  quarter  of  Ross."  The 
picturesque  waterfall  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  well 
named  the  "  Victoria."  Shortly  after  leaving  the  Hotel, 
where  we  obtained  a  change  of  steeds,  the  Isle  Maree  claimed 
our  attention.  It  formerly  contained  a  monastery,  and 
there  is  still  in  existence  on  it  a  well  which  is  said  to  cure 
insanity— a  very  valuable  property  in  these  days  when 
insanity  is  becoming  so  common.  A  local  poet,  in  describing 
the  well  says — 

"And  whoso  bathes  therein  his  brow, 
With  care  or  madness  burning, 
Feels  once  again  his  healthful  thought 
And  sense  of  peace  returning." 

A  romantic  story  attaches  itself  to  the  Island.  At  the 
time  when  this  country  was  overrun  by  the  Danes,  a  prince 
of  that  nation  appointed  this  same  Isle  as  the  meeting-place 
of  his  affianced  bride,  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  king.  The 
vessel  bearing  the  youthful  bride  was  to  land  her  at  Poolewe, 
a  port  in  the  bay  immediately  to  the  north  of  Gairloch,  and 
the  signal  agreed  upon  between  the  youthful  lovers  of  the 
bride's  approach  to  her  future  home  was  to  be  the  hoisting 
of  a  white  flag.     In  order  to  test  the  Prince's  affection,  and 
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possibly  in  mere  frolic,  the  giddy  maid  ordered  a  black 
flag  to  be  run  up  to  the  masthead  instead  of  a  white  one; 
the  unhappy  Prince,  on  seeing  this  dreaded  the  worst,  and 
mmediately  put  an  end  to  his  existence.  The  tragedy  did 
not  end  here,  for  on  the  result  of  her  foolish  frolic  being 
made  known  to  the  Princess,  she  was  seized  with  remorse 
and  died  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair.  The  two  lovers  were  sub- 
sequently interred  together,  and  two  flat  stones  in  the  ruins  of 
the  before-mentioned  monastery  mark  their  last  resting-place. 
Kinlochewe,  our  next  stage,  lies  at  the  east  end  of 
Loch  Maree.  There  are  20  or  30  small  crofters'  houses, 
with  a  school  and  church,  surrounding  the  Hotel,  where  we 
changed  horses.  There  is  fine  angling  on  Loch  Maree,  and 
on  passing  the  south  side  of  it  we  saw  several  boats,  the 
occupants  of  which  were  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  pisca- 
torial art.  From  one  of  the  boats  we  got  a  hearty  recog- 
nition from  our  Glasgow  friend,  Mr.  Murray,  whom  we  had 
come  across  so  often  in  our  tour.  Kinlochewe  is  most 
magnificently  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles 
from  the  eastern  end  of  Loch  Maree.  It  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  as  grand  mountain  and  loch  scenery  as  could  be 
wished  for.  Loch  Maree  and  its  singularly  majestic  surround- 
ings would  of  themselves  be,  and  they  are,  sufficient  to 
charm  and  attract  thousands,  but  the  most  notable  is  the  ten 
mile  drive  to  Loch  Torridon,  the  first  sight  of  the  scenery  of 
which  caused  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie  to  stand  stock  still 
in  utter  amazement.  We  fancy  we  see  him  still,  as  with 
rapturous  face,  he  held  up  his  two  hands  (just  as  some 
clergymen  do  when  about  to  pronounce  the  benediction), 
and,  when  the  dumbness  left  him,  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
poetic  admiration  just  such  as  we  would  expect  from  the 
glorious  initiator  of  the  Ragged  Schools. 
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KINLOCHEWE  HOTEL, 

LOCH  MAREE,  ROSS-SHIRE. 


THIS  HOTEL  is  situated  near  the  Head  of 
Loch  Maree,  and  Ten  Miles  from  Ach- 
nasheen  Station  on  the  Dingwall  and  Skye 
Railway,  to  which,  and  from  which,  a  Public 
Coach  runs  Daily. 


fimtts  for  Angling,  Jm,  on  Ijloth  Jftaree. 


FINE  DRIVES  IN  DIFFERENT  DIRECTIONS 


INCLUDING 


The  Magnificent  Scenery  of  Torridon,  past 
Loch  Clare,  within  easy  Drive  of  the  Sea  at 
Loch  Torridon;  and  also  up  Glen  Logan, 
where  a  grand  view  of  Ben  Eay  is  obtained. 
Ben  Slioch  (3,216  feet)  is  easily  reached  from 
the  Hotel. 

Carriages  anb  Worses  for  §s\xe. 

WINES,  SPIRITS,  &c,  of  the  FINEST  QUALITY. 
Letters  and  Telegrams  carefully  attended  to. 
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But  to  return  to  mundane  matters,  and  to  leave  those 
who  love  nature  to  see  for  themselves  the  scene  which  had 
such  an  effect  on  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  we  go  back  to 
Kinlochewe  Hotel,  to  get  all  the  good  things  for  which  that 
house  is  and  has  been  so  well  known.  We  have  known  the 
place  and  the  people  since  1852.  There  have  been  many- 
changes  in  the  locality  since — some  for  the  better,  as  in  the 
increased  size  of  the  hotel,  and  some,  alas  !  for  the  worse,  as 
the  death  of  that  magnificent  specimen  of  a  generous, 
hospitable  Highlander,  the  late  Mr.  Hector  Mackenzie  of 
Tagan,  say,  than  whom  a  finer  specimen  of  the  robust  Gael 
could  not  be  met  with — kind,  true,  and  humble. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  perhaps,  it  may  be  more — very 
likely  it  is,  but  the  fact  remains  interesting  all  the  same,  that 
before  there  was  the  fine  road  which  now  connects  Pool- 
ewe,  via  Gairloch,  with  Kinlochewe,  the  correspondence  of 
the  region  was  wont  to  be  carried  by  stalwart,  honest  John 
Mackenzie  {Iain  Mor,  or  "big  John")  between  the  two 
points.  John  found  the  route  along  the  north  bank  of 
Loch  Maree  the  shorter,  and  he  took  it,  day  and  night, 
although  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardlair,  there  are  rocks 
so  fearfully  dangerous  to  get  through,  by  daylight  even,  that 
even  sure-footed  Highlanders  hesitate  about  taking  it.  And 
now  for  our  story.  Some  of  John's  neighbours  laboured 
under  the  impression  that  Her  Majesty's  postmaster-general 
was  a  most  liberal  paymaster,  although  very  few  of  his  ser- 
vants would  acknowledge  the  corn,  and  they  envied  John 
his  constant  employment,  at  the  very  few  shillings  a  week 
which  he  got.  They  therefore  wrote  to  Edinburgh,  stating 
that  John  was  too  highly  paid  for  all  he  did,  and  offering  to 
do  it  for  less.  Our  readers  know  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
getting  any  Governmental  department  to  be  generous,  and 
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the  readiness  it  shows  when  a  mean  thing  is  to  be  done. 
Forthwith  one  of  the  Inspectors  was  despatched  to  Pool- 
ewe,  to  inquire  as  to  the  extravagance  of  "  big  "  John's  pay. 
Mr.  Inspector  duly  arrived  at  Kinlochewe  Hotel — rthen  we 
think  in  the  hands  of  the  father  of  the  present  hostess. 
John  got  there  too,  for  we  believe  it  was  post-office  at  that 
time  as  well.  "  Tagan  "  gave  the  •  excellent  letter  carrier 
an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on  as  he  passed.  The 
stranger  met  John  and  asked  him  a  number  of  indifferent 
questions,  to  which  satisfactory  replies  were  given,  but  the 
Inspector  wras  travelling  incognito  on  urgent  public  affairs, 
and  the  letter  carrier  knew  him  not !  Evening  drew  on. 
The  big  official  asked  leave  of  the  humble  one  to  go  along 
with  him.  Oh,  by  all  means,  and  John  carried  the  gentleman 
across  the  river  on  his  back  with  the  mail  bags.  After  that, 
until  Letterewe  was  reached,  there  was  a  sort  of  sheep  track, 
but  signs  of  weariness  began  to  shew  themselves,  while  John 
was  urgently  calling  on  his  companion  to  hurry  up,  as  he 
must  not  be  hindered  with  Her  Majesty's  Mails.  "  What 
would  be  said  of  me  if  I  were  late  1  Plenty  would  report  me," 
quoth  big  John.  Every  step  further  was  more  difficult. 
The  Inspector  could  go  no  further — John  was  leaving  him 
alone — he  entreated  John  to  wait  for  him,  declaring  his 
identity,  but  John  would  not  believe  him  at  first.  In  the  end 
he  took  his  employer  on  his  back  again,  and  carried  him  by 
night  through  the  rocks.  John  was  not  discharged.  He  is 
now  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  not  very  marvellous  that  John's 
pay  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  rather  than  the  reverse, 
after  such  a  feat.  Well,  we  saw  the  poor  fellow  married, 
and  we  danced  at  his  wedding,  some  years  afterwards,  when 
he  resolved  to  emigrate. 

About  evictions — We   have   personally  beheld,  and  we 
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published  accounts  of,  as  cruel  evictions  being  carried  out  as 
need  be  conceived;  and  what  made  the  odiousness  of  the 
proprietor's  conduct  more  palpable  was  that  the  land  he 
owned  was  hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  that  of  Sir  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  of  Gairloch — a  laird  who  always  acts  exactly  in 
the  opposite  way — never  taking  rent  from  a  widow  until  her 
eldest  son  can  earn  money  to  pay  it. 

The  evicting  landlord  was  a  very  wealthy  and  most 
eccentric  Englishman,  about  whom  a  volume  full  of  anec- 
dotes could  be  written;  but,  in  the  meantime,  as  he  has 
crossed  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns,  we  will 
merely  give  an  account  of  one  eviction  and  one  anecdote — 
the  latter  as  a  sample  only. 

At  Drumchork,  in  the  parish  of  Gairloch,  there  lived  an 
aged  widow,  who  was  a  pauper.  She  had  a  grown-up  son, 
who  was  an  imbecile.  This  son  was  accused  of  being  the 
father  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  was  compelled  to  take  charge 
of  his  offspring  of  course.  Where  could  he  go  to  but  his 
mother's  ?  There  he  arrived  with  the  infant  on  a  very  stormy 
night.  He  was  admitted ;  and  for  being  so,  his  mother  and  him- 
self were  turned  out  of  their  house ;  and  those  who  were  near 
enough  to  hear  the  poor  old  woman's  cries  will  not  readily 
forget  the  pain  they  gave  them.  It  was  something  fearful 
to  listen  to  them,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  one 
so  callous  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellows  as  to  persist  in  a 
course  certain  to  have  such  a  result. 

The  evicter  in  question  was  a  keen  sportsman,  as  keen  in 
that  way  as  he  was  avaricious  in  fact.  He  was  out  grouse 
shooting  one  day,  and  had  a  stalwart,  handsome  fellow  with 
him  carrying  the  bag.  It  was  in  the  days  of  muzzle-loaders. 
He  had  just  fired  a  shot,  and  was  reloading  the  empty 
barrel  when  that  which  was  charged  exploded  ("went  off" 
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it  is  sometimes  called),  knocking  off  the  thumb  and  some  of 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  extinguishing  the  right  eye  ; 
very  thoroughly,  and  crashing  through  the  annexed  part  of 
the  upper  story.  Down  he  went  with  a  yell,  and  "  O  my 
books  "  as  he  fell.  His  ghillie  was  terribly  upset,  for  they 
were  some  miles  from  the  nearest  house,  and  that  was  a 
shepherd's.  To  hoist  the  wounded  laird  on  his  back  was  an 
intuitive  act ;  to  pick  up  the  gun  was  another ;  but  the 
birds  were  going  to  be  left  behind,  when  a  peremptory  order 
came  from  the  bundle  he  was  bearing  to  take  the  grouse 
also !  The  laird  was  carried  to  the  shepherd's,  and  the 
ghillie  then  had  to  run  to  the  mansion  of  the  wounded  one, 
from  which  he  had  to  ferry  himself  across  Loch  Maree  to 
Tolly — eight  miles — and  to  run  other  seven  miles  to  Gair- 
loch  for  the  medical  man  of  the  district.  Finally,  the  laird 
recovered,  and  the  only  reward  the  ghillie  got  was — u  Be 
thankful  that  I  have  recovered,  or  else  you  would  have 
been  hanged  for  murdering  me!" 

The  drive  from  Kinlochewe  to  Achnasheen  was  un- 
eventful, and,  as  the  road  was  steep,  we  had  to  walk  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  way — Glen  Docharty  being  a 
very  hard  climb.  The  road  for  about  a  couple  of  miles  from 
Achnasheen  is  a  slight  descent,  and,  consequently,  the 
pace  at  the  finish  was  better  than  during  the  whole  journey. 

ACHNASHEEN. 
There  is  a  good  Hotel  at  Achnasheen  in  connection  with 
the  railway  station,  and  as  we  had  about  an  hour  to  spare 
before  train  time,  most  of  the  passengers  dined  in  the  Hotel. 
The  dinner  was  good,  and  moderate  in  price.  We  had 
observed  in  most  of  the  hotels  we  visited,  that  the 
political  proclivities  of  the  visitors  were  propitiated  by  the 
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exhibition  of  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  hung  side  by  side.  In  the  dining-room  of  the 
Achnasheen  Hotel,  the  proprietor  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  unbiassed  arrangement,  for  he  exhibited  to  the  public 
gaze,  first  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  second  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and  third  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  An 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  "  Ah  !  yes  '. 
that's  the  grand  old  man."  "  I  agree  with  you,"  was  replied, 
"  but  (pointing  to  Dr.  Livingstone)  that  was  a  grander  old 
man,  and  (pointing  to  Lord  Beaconsfield)  that  was  the 
grandest  old  man  ©f  all."  The  look  of  horror  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  "  the  grand  old  man's  "  admirer  may  be  better 
imagined  than  described.     He  talked  politics  no  more. 

THE  DINGWALL  AND  SKYE  RAILWAY. 
The  whistle  of  the  approaching  train  warned  us  that 
though  we  had  been  living  a  life  of  "  irresponsible  frivolity" 
for  some  time  back,  we  would  soon  again  be  plunged  amid 
the  cares  of  every  day  life.  The  Dingwall  and  Skye  branch 
of  the  Highland  Railway  was  originally  a  separate  under- 
taking, but  recently  it  was  bought  up  by  the  Highland 
Railway  Company,  in  the  same  way  that  the  .  voracious 
North  British  gobbles  up  the  small  branch  lines  in  Fife  and 
elsewhere.  The  scenery  on  the  Dingwall  and  Skye  Railway 
is  fine,  presenting  a  continuous  succession  of  mountain,  glen, 
river,  and  loch.  The  officials  of  the  Company  are  not  over- 
wrought, as  the  train  we  travelled  by,  which  left  Achnasheen 
about  half-past  four,  was  the  last  passenger  train  for  the  day. 
The  route  lies  for  the  most  part  through  uncultivated  ground, 
most  fitly  given  over  to  the  antlered  tribe  (of  which  we 
saw  several  specimens  on  our  journey),  the  woodcock  and 
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We  intended  to  leave  the  train  at  Strathpeffer  Station, 
and  visit  the  famous  watering-place  of  the  same  name,  but 
on  arriving  at  the  station  we  were  told  that  the  place  was 
over-crowded,  and  that  a  bed  could  not  be  had  either  for 
love  or  money.  We  consequently  jumped  into  the  train 
again,  and  were  conveyed  to  Dingwall,  four  miles  from 
Strathpeffer.  The  glen  between  Strathpeffer  and  Dingwall 
is  lovely,  and  is  favoured  with  a  fine  climate  and  rich 
soil.  The  sudden  transition  from  the  barren  wastes 
beyond  Strathpeffer  to  the  rich,  alluvial  soil,  teeming 
with  a  vegetation  as  rich  and  prolific  as  the  earth  could 
bear,  was  bewildering  in  the  extreme.  The  district  from 
Strathpeffer  to  Dingwall,  and  along  that  peninsula  running 
down  to  Cromarty  which  is  known  as  the  Black  Isle, 
and  including  the  north  shore  of  the  Cromarty  Firth  as 
far  as  Invergordon,  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland.  We  southroners  are  apt  to  undervalue 
the  agricultural  excellence  of  many  of  the  Highland  straths 
and  haughs.  The  fact  will  scarcely  be  credited,  but  never- 
theless it  remains,  that  in  the  district  I  have  sketched, 
owing  to  the  fine  climate,  and  possibly  also  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  harvest  is  commenced  fully  ten  days  before  the 
earliest  district  in  Fife. 

DINGWALL. 

The  land  in  Strathpeffer  and  around  Dingwall  belongs  to 
her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Countess  of  Cromarty 
in  her  own  right,  and  she  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
superior  character  of  the  farm  buildings  which  she  has 
erected  on  the  majority  of  the  holdings.  The  steadings  are 
all  modern  and  commodious,  fitted  up  with  the  newest 
improvements,   while   the   farmers'    houses   are   more   like 
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mansion-houses  than  what  they  really  are.  There  is  con- 
siderable demand  for  the  land  surrounding  Dingwall,  and 
we  learnt  that  most  of  it  was  let  at  £4  per  acre.  Cattle 
breeding  and  feeding  are  the  mainstay  of  the  agricultural 
classes,  and  the  land  is  not  forced  in  the  same  way  as  in 
most  districts  in  Fife,  but  the  grass  break  is  allowed  to  lie 
for  two,  and  sometimes  three,  years.  Under  this  system  of 
agriculture,  the  prevailing  depression  caused  by  the  continua- 
tion of  wet  seasons,  has  not  been  nearly  so  much  felt  about 
Dingwall  as  in  more  southern  latitudes,  and  the  district  has 
a  thriving-like  look  about  it,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
deserting  some  of  our  more  southern  counties. 

On  arriving  at  Dingwall  we  proceeded  to  the  National 
Hotel,  a  large  and  commodious  establishment,  capable  of 
doing  a  much  larger  trade  than  it  is  possible  for  it  to  do 
now-a-days.  The  establishment  had  evidently  been  built  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  a  trade  fast  disappearing  in  Scot- 
land, viz. — the  coaching  trade. 

Nearly  opposite  our  hotel  is  the  church  of  that  eminent 
Highland  clergyman — the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy — who  wields 
wonderful  power  over  the  adherents  of  the  Free  Church  in 
the  Highlands.  The  building  is  an  imposing  modern  edifice, 
whose  richly  carved  turrets  and  handsomely  proportioned 
windows  seem  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  stern  Calvinistic 
proclivities  of  the  pastor.  The  Doctor  occupies  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  little  world  which  is  illumined  by  the 
rays  of  his  intellectual  orbit.  I  was  amused  at  a  remark 
made  by  an  old  lady,  which  gives  considerable  insight  to  the 
character  of  the  man.  In  speaking  of  the  reverend  Doctor, 
she  said  he  ruled  his  congregation.  I  made  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Established  Church  at  the  same  old 
lady,  and,  was  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the 
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near  proximity  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  congregation  worship- 
ping in  the  National  Zion  was  neither  insignificant  nor 
unthriving — my  informant,  who  was  a  shrewd  woman, 
remarking,  "  'Deed,  the  minister,  who  is  a  good,  earnest 
Ayrshire  man,  maybe  does  mair  good  in  his  ain  quiet  way 
than  the  Doctor  himself  wi'  a'  his  bustle  and  fuss." 

Adjoining  Dr.  Kennedy's  church  is  a  range  of  low  white- 
washed and  slated  houses,  which  until  quite  recently  be- 
longed to  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  connected  with  Dingwall 
through  his  mother,  who  was  the  owner  of  this  same  pro- 
perty, and  it  is  even  whispered  that  the  man  who  in  the 
Midlothian  campaign  made  such  a  fierce  ouslaught  on  the 
system  of  faggot  voting,  at  one  period  of  his  career  himself 
attempted  to  obtain  a  very  similar  qualification  in  the  town 
of  Dingwall  through  this  same  property ! 

Dingwall  is  a  clean,  tidy  town,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Ross,  possessing  a  court-house,  jail,  barracks,  dis- 
tillery, &c.      It  consists  of  one  main  street,  running  nearly 
east  and  west,  with  some  smaller  streets  and  lanes  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  street.     The  first  evening  of  our 
sojourn  in   Dingwall  a   young   gentleman  arrived    at  our 
hotel  on  a  tricycle.     We  met  him  afterwards  in  the  coffee- 
room,   and   he  told   us  that  he   was  the  secretary  of   the 
London  Tricycle  Club,  and  that  he  was  trying  to  make  the 
journey  from  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's  End,  a  thing  that 
had  never  been  accomplished  on  the  tricycle  before.     Ding- 
wall was  the  finish  of  his  second  day's  journey,  and  he  had 
done  80  miles  the  first  day  and  76  the  second,  without  any 
sign  of  fatigue,      His  route  lay  by  Inverness  to  Kingussie, 
thence  to  Perth.     After  that  he  proposed  to  go  via  Stirling 
to   Edinburgh;  but  we  showed  him  by  the   map  that  he 
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would  save  a  very  considerable  distance  by  proceeding  from 
Perth  to  Edinburgh  by  the  Great  North  Road  via  Kinross 
and  Queensferry.  This  suggestion  he  readily  adopted.  He 
was  a  well-informed,  affable  young  man,  and  we  spent  a 
pleasant  evening  in  his  company.  I  observed  afterwards 
that  he  successfully  completed  his  task,  the  time  taken  being 
a,  little  over  13  days. 

A  QUAINT  BARBER, 
Phil  and  I  required  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  barber — I  to  get 
my  hair  cut,  and  Phil  to  get  obliterated  the  few  traces  of  a 
hirsute  appendage  with  which  nature  had  as  yet  blessed 
him.  After  searching  through  the  town  for  some  time,  we 
at  last  discovered  the  object  of  our  quest,  who  was  a  great 
character.  He  informed  us  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
other,  he  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  Guild  of  Barbers 
uorth  of  Inverness.  When  I  got  my  hair  cut,  he  was  pre- 
paring to  put  my  London  friend  through  the  same  operation, 
and  on  Phil  intimating  that  it  was  a  "  shave  "  he  wanted, 
he  put  him  to  the  blush  by  facetiously  inquiring  what  he 
was  to  shave  1  His  shop  was  strewn  with  many  ingenious 
puzzles,  probably  for  the  amusement  of  his  customers  while 
waiting  their  turn  to  get  shaved.  The  barber  was  a  bit 
of  a  wag.  While  I  was  under  his  hands,  he  had  given  Phil 
a  simple  puzzle  to  work  out.  It  was  a  dissected  picture  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to  put  together.  This  Phil  managed 
readily.  "Now,"  said  the  barber,  "make  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  the  same  pieces."  Phil  tried  his  best  to  no  purpose. 
At  last,  having  given  it  up,  he  inquired  if  it  was  possible  to 
do  it  1  On  which  the  wag  coolly  replied  that  he  had  never 
seen  it  done,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  it  could  be,  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  recently  appropriated  Lord  Beaconsfield's  old 
clothes  for  his  own  purposes  by  adopting  his  foreign  policy  ! 
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STRATHPEFFBR. 

After  our  tour  of  inspection  of  the  town,  Phil  and  I  started 
to  walk  to  Strathpeffer,  leaving  Mr.  Bell  to  follow  by  'bus. 
The  walk  to  Strathpeffer  is  delightful,  the  road  being  good 
and  the  scenery  varied  and  lovely.  The  day  was  hot,  but 
we  enjoyed  the  walk  very  much.  On  proceeding  to  the 
Strathpeffer  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  inner 
man,  the  first  person  we  came  across  was  the  Fifeshire 
county  official  before  alluded  to  who  had  left  us  at  Oban. 
He  was  staying  in  the  Hotel,  where,  from  repeated  visits, 
he  seemed  to  be  well  known  and  quite  at  home.  He  intro- 
duced us  to  the  table  d'hote,  where  we  got  an  excellent 
dinner.  Strathpeffer  is  a  delightful  place,  independent  of 
the  health-giving  properties  of  its  mineral  wells.  The  town 
(or,  more  correctly,  "  village  ")  itself  lies  in  a  narrow  glen 
or  strath,  well  sheltered  and  wooded.  It  is  composed  of 
some  30  or  40  hotels  and  lodging-houses — the  buildings 
being  mostly  modern.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village  stands 
a  first-class  and  very  imposing  Hotel,  owned  by  a  joint.-stock 
company,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  shareholders.  It  is  called  the  Ben  Wyvis 
and  is  capable  of  spreading  over  100  beds. 

It  seems  that  there  are  various  mineral  springs  in  the 
Strath,  but  the  attention  of  the  public  is  concentrated  upon 
the  four  which  are  introduced  into  the  pump-room.  The 
medical  properties  of  the  wells  are  derived  from  bituminous 
rock  and  shales,  impregnated  with  sulphuret  of  iron.  An 
imperial  gallon  of  the  water  of  one  of  the  wells  contains  26 
cubic  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  67  grains  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  39  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  24  of  common 
salt.     If  a  clear  shilling  is  introduced  into  a  tumbler  of 
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water  from  what  is  called  the  "strong  well,"  in  less  than 
five  minutes  it  will  turn  almost  black.  In  connection  with 
the  pump-room  are  a  succession  of  bath  rooms,  where 
certain  patients  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  an  outward  appli- 
cation of  the  mineral  water.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  officials,  although  we  did  not  wish  to  patronise  the 
baths  ourselves,  we  were  shown  through  the  rooms.  The 
place  is  well  kept,  scrupulously  clean,  and  comfortably 
furnished.  The  baths  may  be  taken  either  hot  or  cold. 
We  were  surprised  to  find  the  water  in  some  of  the  baths  of 
a  dirty,  muddy  brown  colour,  and  on  inquiry  we  were  told 
that  this  was  caused  by  the  mixing  of  the  water  from  two 
of  the  wells.  The  Spa  has  been  locally  known  for  a  great 
many  years,  but  it  is  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date 
that  its  fame  has  been  carried  beyond  the  Highlands.  Its 
popularity  now  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  when  we 
were  there  there  were  no  less  than  1 200  visitors,  who  were 
conscientiously  imbibing  their  10  or  12  tumblers  a  day.  At 
first  the  water  is  by  no  means  palatable,  but  the  original 
distaste  to  it  soon  wears  off.  A  simile  which  I  heard  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  water — "  Wash  your  gun  out  after  a 
good  day's  sport,  and  drink  the  washings.  You  can't  tell  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  Strathpeffer  Spa  water." 
There  seems  to  be  an  undoubted,  and  (if  one  can  believe  in 
all  the  miraculous  cures  he  hears  of)  a  well-founded,  belief 
in  the  virtue  of  the  water.  It  seems  to  be  best  suited  for  such 
diseases  as  those  affecting  the  liver  and  the  kidneys,  while 
its  properties  are  said  to  be  especially  adapted  to  all  forms 
of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Since  my  return  home  a  Fife 
laird  informed  me  that  he  had  derived  more  benefit  from  a 
fortnight's  course  of  the  Strathpeffer  waters  than  ever  he 
derived  from  any  one  of  the  Continental  Spas.     There  can 
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be  do  doubt  that  the  place  has  a  great  future  in  store  for  it. 
The  pump-room  is  only  open  at  certain  hours,  and  it  is  an 
amusing  thing  to  see  the  rush  of  its  votaries  as  the  hour 
approaches  when  they  may  procure  the  precious  water 
which  they  fondly  hope  will  prove  the  panacea  for  all 
their  ills.  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  who  is 
the  Proprietrix  of  the  wells,  is  evidently  desirous  to 
make  the  place  as  attractive  as  possible.  She  has 
recently,  at  a  cost  of  £3000,  erected  a  handsome  hall  for  the 
accommadation  of  visitors  on  wet  days.  It  is  dignified  with 
the  Oriental  title  of  "The  Pavilion,"  and  is  a  large  place, 
capable  of  containing  about  1000  persons.  In  it  are  pro- 
vided newspapers,  draughts,  chess,  cards,  and  other  amuse- 
ments. There  are  also  a  refreshment-room  and  a  complete 
suite  of  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories. 
Twice  a  week  during  the  season  a  ball,  generally  under 
respectable  local  patronage,  is  held  in  "  The  Pavilion." 
My  London  friend  was  such  a  devoted  enthusiast  in  the 
terpsichorean  art  that  he  danced  off  the  soles  of  two  pairs 
of  boots  during  his  sojourn  at  the  Strath.  In  connection 
with  "  The  Pavilion  "  is  a  tennis-lawn,  where  we  played  a 
set  or  two,  and  there  are  also  croquet  and  bowling  greens — 
the  latter  seemingly  in  most  request.  At  the  Strath  I  met 
some  of  my  schooldays  acquaintances,  and  we  spent  a  very 
pleasant  time.  I  must  say  I  was  sorry  to  leave  the  place. 
Mr.  Bell  decided  on  staying  a  week  or  two  to  drink  the 
waters,  and  as  Phil  remained  to  keep  him  company,  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  and  conclude  the  tour  by  myself. 

The  Strathpeffer  station  of  the  Dingwall  and  Skye 
Railway  is  about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  town.  When 
the  railway  was  being  made,  it  was  proposed  to  run  it 
through   the   Strath,  but  the  scheme  was  opposed   by  the 
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The  Highland  Sulphur  Spa 

STRATHPEFFEE,  BOSS-SHIRE. 

THE  SULPHUR  WATEES  of  Strathpeffer  are  among 
the  Strongest  of  the  Sulphur  Waters  of  Europe,  and 
are  unrivalled  in  Britain,  in  the  treatment  of  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  Affections  of 
the  Liver  and  Kidneys.  See  Dr.  Manson's  Pamphlet  on 
Strathpeffer  (fourth  edition).  There  are  four  excellent 
Hotels,  besides  a  number  of  handsome  Villas  at  the  Spa, 
thus  affording  ample  accommodation.  The  varied  scenery 
of  the  district  is  unsurpassed  in  Scotland.  Post  and  Tele- 
graph Offices.  Resident  Medical  Man,  who  has  made  the 
waters  a  special  study. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Manager. 

TEE  BEN  WYY1S  HOTEL, 

STRATHPEFFER  SPA,  ROSS-SHIRE,  N.B. 

THE    lEI^IRIRO^WGM^TE  OF  SCOTIL.^^3Sr3D_ 


VISITORS  to  this  popular  Watering-Place  will  find  this  Hotel 
replete  with  every  comfort,  combined  with  charges  strictly 
moderate.  It  stands  within  its  own  grounds,  which  comprise 
Bowling,  Croquet,  and  Lawn  Tennis,  is  surrounded  with  grand 
scenery,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  Ben  Wyvis,  the  ascent 
of  which  cau  be  accomplished  from  the  Hotel  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Ben  Wyvis  Hotel,  which  contains  Pub.ic  and  Private 
Apartments  en  suite,  Billiard-Room,  &c,  is  within  two  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Mineral  Wells  and  Baths,  and  of  Post  and  Telegraph 
Offices. 

The  Hotel  is  within  a  mile  of  the  Strathpeffer  Station  on  the 
Dingwall  and  Skye  Railway,  and  is  a  convenient  point  from  which 
to  visit  Skye,  Loch  Maree,  Dunrobin,  &c,  &c. 

Orders  for  Apartments  and  Carriages  punctually 
attended  to.     Apply  to  the  Manager. 

N.B. —POSTING  CONDUCTED  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 
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Duke  of  Sutherland  ;  and  the  story  goes,  with  what  truth  I 
cannot  say,  that  in  order  to  punish  His  Grace,  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  left  the  Parish  Church  and  went  over  to  the 
Free.  The  Duke  must  have  been  inclined  to  cry  out,  like 
Cain  of  old,  "The  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear!" 
(We  have  since  learnt  that  neither  the  Duke  nor  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  opposed  the  scheme,  but  that  a 
neighbouring  proprietor,  since  deceased,  did  so.  We,  how- 
ever, leave  the  story  intact,  as  it  will  amuse  people  who  will 
appreciate  the  absurdity  of  it.  Further,  the  construction  of 
the  Highland  Railway's  latest  branch  has  not  affected  the 
position  of  either  of  the  churches  in  the  Strath). 

The  Strath  is  evidently  becoming  a  favourite  resort  of 
Fife  folks ;  for  we  not  only  saw  in  the  visitors'  books  the 
names  of  many  well-known  Fife  men,  but  there  were 
several  Fifeshire  people  drinking  the  waters  while  we  were 
there. 

DINGWALL   TO    INVERNESS. 

From  Dingwall  to  Inverness  is  a  short  journey,  but  an 
exceedingly  interesting  one.  Perhaps  nowhere  more  than  in 
that  region  can  there  be  seen  so  near  each  other  the  richest 
and  the  poorest  soil.  Splendidly  cultivated  farms  are 
neighbours  to  very  barren  looking  bits.  After  leaving 
Dingwall,  the  first  few  miles  are  remarkable  for  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  the  fields  aj^pear  to  be  in.  Maryburgh 
is  a  small  town,  having  an  excellent  Public  School;  and 
rendered  so  by  that  gallant  Volunteer,  Lieutenant  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  of  the  Brahan  Corps,  a  native  of  Kintail. 
Crossing  that  magnificent  salmon  river,  the  Conan,  we  get 
to  the  village  of  Conan,  where  there  is  a  railway  station. 
Proceeding  onwards  through  a  very  finely  timbered  stretch, 
we  get  nothing  more  than  a  peep  at  Conan  House,  the  home 
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of  that  most  popular  and  estimable  Highland  gentleman,  Sir 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  of  Gairlocb,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
married  to  a  sister  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Tslay,  whose  books 
on  Highland  subjects  are  as  likeable  and  as  genial  as  him- 
self. (Mr.  Campbell  writes  perfectly  when  his  Highland 
soul  is  stirred  by  the  the  theme  he  is  engaged  on.  Perhaps 
no  man  can  write  well,  however,  without  feeling  what  he 
writes — and  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum  is  a  very 
valuable  stimulant.)  However,  to  get  on,  precious  reader — 
we  must  go  with  the  train,  you  know, — as  we  move  onwards 
we  get  an  excellent  sight  of  Brahan  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Mackenzies,  of  Seaforth — a  good  old  family — once  ennobled, 
but,  for  loyalty  to  the  ungrateful  and  deceitful  Stuart  family, 
deprived  of  the  earldom.  The  Seaforth  family  never  was 
represented  by  a  braver  man  than  he  who  is  now  Seaforth — 
a  very  distinguished  officer,  indeed,  is  Major  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  as  anyone  reading  an  account  of  the  latest 
advance  on  and  occupation  of  Cabul,  and  the  famous  march  to 
Kandahar,  by  General  Roberts,  can  see.  The  9th  Lancers 
were  everywhere,  and  so  was  our  Highland  Major  with 
them,  earning  the  distinction  of  being  named  in  the 
Despatches. 

Before  getting  to  the  celebrated  Muir  of  Ord,  we  have  a 
good  straight  view  of  Fairburn  Tower,  a  ruin  about  which  a 
good  deal  could  be  written  if  time  and  space  permitted,  and 
we  also  get  a  look  at  glorious  Strathconan.  The  people  are 
so  few  in  number,  who  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  the 
great  market  of  the  Highlands — the  Muir  of  Ord — that  we 
need  only  name  it,  and  remark  that  it  is  held  monthly — for 
business  in  sheep  on  "Wednesdays,  and  cattle  on  Thursdays. 
The  number  of  animals,  and  the  amount  of  money  that 
change  hands  there  in  a  year,  must  be  very  great.     There  is 
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a  very  comfortable  hotel  near  the  stance,  called  the  Tarra- 
dale,  and  it  is  almost  situated  on  three  or  four  estates,  the 
boundaries  of  which  meet  very  near  it.  There  is,  within  a 
quarter-of-an-hour's  walk,  an  old  burying  ground  on 
which,  in  "  ould,  incient,  forren  times,"  as  an  Irish- 
man would  say,  there  stood  a  chapel  in  which,  while 
worshipping  their  Maker,  the  Mackenzies  were  burnt 
by  the  Macdonalds,  who  surrounded  the  place,  and 
prevented  the  escape  of  the  unhappy  clansmen.  A  good 
account  of  the  foul  transaction,  and  of  the  retribution  which 
followed  its  commission,  appeared  in  the  Celtic  Magazine  a 
few  years  ago.  The  Ord  Distillery  is  near  Tarradale,  and 
is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  the  whisky  it  produces.  The 
residences  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Ord,  and  Mr.  Gillanders,  of 
Highfield,  as  well  as  a  small  Episcopal  Chapel,  and  a  hand- 
some Free  Church,  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  also 
fortunate  in  having  an  admirably  taught  public  school  (Mr. 
K.  A.  M'Lean's).  Beauly  stands  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  railway  station.  It  has  an  excellent  hotel,  the 
Lovat  Arms,  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  up  the  glen, 
through  which  the  river  Beauly  flows,  there  is  a  most  com- 
fortable hotel  at  Stray.  The  far- famed  Falls  of  Kilmorack, 
and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Strathglass,  of  which  we  will 
have  more  to  say  by  and  by,  are  sufficient  to  attract  people 
any  distance.  Beaufort  Castle  is  to  be  seen,  although  almost 
hidden  from  view.  It  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Lovat,  a 
nobleman  many-sided  and  very  popular.  He  is  Colonel  of 
the  Highland  Light  Infantry  Militia;  a  splendid  shot  all 
round  ;  an  excellent  landlord ;  and  as  a  breeder  and  feeder 
of  cattle  few  can  compete  with  him.  His  Lordship  sweeps 
the  prize  lists  at  the  provincial  shows,  in  certain  classes,  and 
at  Christmas  time  his  fat  oxen  and  sheep  win  a  fair  share  of 
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the  premiums  offered  in  London,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  Further  up  is  Erchless  Castle, 
belonging  to  the  Chisholm.  (It  is  said  that  there  are  only 
three  THE'S— The  Pope,  The  Chisholm,  and  The  Devil ! 
Sometimes  Mackintosh,  of  Mackintosh,  has  the  pretty  prefix 
put  before  his  name,  but  we  understand  that  the  Chisholm 
disputes  his  right  to  the  honour,  whatever  view  the  other 
two  THE'S  take  of  the  matter).  We  were  told  that  the 
omnivorous  Mr.  Winan's  has  the  Erchless  Castle  shootings, 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  the  residence,  although,  probably, 
he  does  not  occupy  it,  as  happens  to  be  the  case  with  several 
other  shooting  lodges  which  have  fallen  into  the  same  hands. 
Lord  Tweedmouth — better  remembered  as  Sir  Dudley  Coutts 
Marjoribanks — a  nobleman  among  noblemen,  has  a  seat  at 
Guisachan,  a  place  worthy  of  himself,  his  most  estimable 
lady,  and  his  family.  Among  his  Lordship's  "hobbies" 
may  be  named,  his  Polled  and  Highland  herds,  which  are 
both  well  bred  and  extensive.  Money  has  been  lavishly 
expended  in  the  formation  of  these  herds,  and  the  result  is 
most  gratifying.  Beauly  Abbey  is  one  of  the  finest  relics  of 
a  period  when  architecture  was  so  advanced  that  we  some- 
times sigh  as  we  think  how  much  that  science  has  fallen  off 
since.  A  de  luxe  volume  was  published  a  few  years  ago — I 
think  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Edinburgh,  a  gentleman  who  has 
turned  out  many  fine  books  in  his  day — and  a  luxury  it  is 
to  read  all  about  the  priory,  for  sometimes  it  is  called  by 
that  name,  and  sometimes  an  abbey.  People  who  delight  in 
studying  such  matters  ought  to  get  the  book. 

Crossing  the  Beauly  river — and  such  a  noble  angling 
stream  as  it  is  ! — such  a  water  for  salmon ! — my  teeth  water 
at  thought  thereof,  my  dear  Lord  !  Crossing  the  Beauly, 
we  say,  and  passing  on  we  come  to  Kirkhill,  which  is  posi- 
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tively  one  of  the  most  beautifully  wooded  parishes  in  the 
Highlands,  and  its  rich  soil,  in  parts  of  it,  must  not  be 
unnoticed.  Year  after  year  we  visited  the  hospitable  old 
manse  of  Kirkhill,  and  enjoyed  the  abundant  fruit  of  all 
sorts  in  its  prolific  gardens  all  the  more  on  account  of  the 
pleasure  it  gave  us  to  be  Mr.  Mackenzie's  guest.  It  does 
good  to  remember  those  deeds  of  kindness  shown  with 
generous  esprit  de  corps  to  "a  son  of  the  manse."  Kiltar- 
lity  is  further  up  among  the  hills,  and  it  is  really  Highland. 
Belladrum,  an  estate  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Merry, 
is  thereabout.  The  owner  of  "  Doncaster,"  "Marie  Stuart," 
"Belladrum,"  "  Thormanby,"  "  Sunshine,"  "  King  of  the 
Forest,"  "  Macgregor,"  and  other  famous  horses,  certainly 
displayed  his  usual  shrewdness  in  purchasing  this  property. 
Bunchrew  Station  comes  next  after  Lentran  (Station  for 
Kirkhill).  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Fort  George  Station 
porter  who,  being  promoted  to  stationmaster  at  Bunchrew, 
forgot  himself  one  day  and  went  on  shouting  "  Fort  George ! 
Fort  George!  Fort  George!"  as  a  train  arrived,  when 
suddenly  recollecting  where  he  was,  he  as  vehemently 
called — "  No,  no,  no  !  Bunchrew  !  Bunchrew  !  Bunchrew !  " 
Tickets  are  collected  at  Clachnaharry,  remarkable  for  its 
wicked  little,  stone-throwing  boys  who  "  fuge  the  school," 
and  as  being  also  very  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal.  The  "garvie"  fishing  prospers  here  in 
its  season. 

LOCH    INVER    AND    LOCH    ASSYNT. 

u  Well,  now,  what  has  happened  to  yon  fellows  since  we 

parted  on  Portree  pier  "  ?   was  the  query,  when,  an  hour 

before  sunset,  we  stood  on  the  Esplanade  of  the  Castle  at 

Inverness.       The  day  had  been  glorious — the  view  of  the 
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valley  of  the  Ness  was  magnificent  in  its  many  aspects,  and 
the  Ness,  clear  as  crystal  as  yet,  pursuing  its  course  to  the 
sea,  almost  at  our  feet  gave  a  bright  effect  to  a  scene  of 
which  Invernessians  have  a  right  to  be  proud.  We  fully 
endorse  Professor  Blackie's  views  in  verse — 

"  Some  sing  of  Rome  and  some  of  Florence  ;  I 
Will  sound  thy  Highland  praise,  fair  Inverness  ; 
And,  till  some  worthier  bard  thy  thanks  may  buy, 
Hope  for  the  greater  but  not  spurn  the  less. 
All  things  that  make  a  city  fair  are  thine. 
The  rightful  queen  and  sovereign  of  this  land 
Of  Bens  and  Glens  and  valiant  men,  who  shine 
Brightest  in  Britain's  glory-roll,  and  stand 
Best  Bulwarks  of  her  bounds — wide- circling  sweep 
Of  rich  green  slope  and  brown-empurpled  brae, 
And  flowery  mead,  and  far  in-winding  bay, 
Temple  and  tower  are  thine,  and  castled  keep, 
And  ample  stream  that  round  fair  gardened  isles 
Rolls  its  majestic  current,  wreathed  in  smiles." 

Here,  on  the  Castle  Hill,  Messrs.  Moody  &  Sankey  "held 
forth  "  for  the  conversion  of  the  masses  some  years  ago,  and 
here  many  a  distinguished  personage  has  viewed  the  most 
charming  landscape  of  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  But, 
to  reply  to  such  a  question  while  spell-bound,  would  be 
ridiculous,  and  so  we  adjourned  to  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
from  the  windows  of  which  we  could  still  admire  the  Ness, 
as  the  fishermen  swept  the  pool  below  with  their  net  for 
salmon ;  and  look  at  the  Cathedral,  that  triumph  of  the 
architect,  still  unfinished,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Free  High 
Church,  which  is  nearer  still,  as  "  Steeple  Jack  "  knows. 

Sitting  comfortable  in  the  Caledonian,  it  was  easier  to 
give  an  account  of  ourselves  as  follows  : — 

We  went  on  board  the  Claymore,  and  found  room,  com- 
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fort,  and  courtesy.  The  weather  was  fine;  the  steamer 
fast ;  and  we  admired  the  peaked  mountains  of  Dundonnell, 
in  Little  Lochbroom,  as  we  unshipped  sundry  goods  and 
embarked  endless  bags  of  wool.  We  could  not  but  view 
the  "Little  Strath"  with  interest,  as  we  thought  of  the 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  Laird  of 
Dundonnell  having  died  childless  and  left  the  estate  to  his 
brother-in-law,  the  question  of  the  succession  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Session — the  judges  deciding .  that  the  younger 
brother  of  Kenneth  Mackenzie  was  entitled  to  have  the 
estate.  Pending  this  long  litigation  in  Edinburgh,  however, 
the  tenants  of  the  old  family,  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  will  of  the  late  laird,  laid  siege  to  the  house, 
determined  that  neither  widow,  mother-in-law,  nor  brother- 
in-law,  should  escape  to  oppose  the  rights  of  Thomas 
Mackenzie,  the  natural  heir.  Every  coign  of  vantage  which 
could  cover  a  marksman,  was  fully  taken  possession  of  by 
the  enraged  Dundonnell  men,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  will-made  heir.  Sad  to  relate,  so  far  did 
those  poor  people  carry  their  love  for  the  family  which  for 
centuries  had  owned  the  soil,  that  they  fired  shots  into  the 
rooms,  ham-strung  the  cattle,  and  did  various  other  things 
which  they  thought  would  prevent  the  property  getting  into 
wrong  hands.  By  the  use  of  tact  and  good  management 
however,  the  minister  of  the  parish  at  the  time  arranged 
for  the  escape  of  the  "  besieged  residents  "  by  hiring  a  ves- 
sel at  Ullapool,  which  took  on  board  and  carried  away  those 
whom  the  besiegers  thought  could  only  leave  by  the  land 
route.  Thus,  after  many  narrow  escapes  "from  bullet, 
from  steel,  and  from  stone,"  the  connections  by  marriage  of 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  of  Dundonnell  got  away.  After  the 
litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  the  heir-at-law 
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was  successful,  the  estate  was  sold,  as  the  law  expenses 
were  too  heavy  for  the  successful  litigant  to  pay. 

Leaving  Little  Lochbroom  we  went  round  to  Ullapool, 
the  capital  of  the  parish;  but  of  it  more  anon.  Quickly 
discharging,  and  as  quickly  receiving  cargo  here,  in  a  drench- 
ing shower  of  rain,  we  proceeded  swiftly  towards  Lochinver, 
calling  at  Tanera,  and  passing  the  far-famed  Hill  of 
Coigach,  on  which  one  of  the  brothers  Chambers  had  on  one 
occasion  to  spend  the  night,  he  having,  through  some  over- 
sight, or  in  the  enthusiasm  of  scientific  research,  failed  to 
note  "  shades  of  evening  closing  o'er  "  him,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  retrace  his  steps  in  safety.  Mr.  Chambers  paid  the 
tax  to  his  botanizing  and  geologizing  zeal  without  a  murmur. 
(The  brothers,  W.  &  It.  Chambers,  were  made  of  splendid 
stuif.  What  they  resolved  to  do  they  did — their  fortune  lay 
a  good  deal  in  their  determination  to  succeed.  By  the  way, 
why  did  Dr.  William  Chambers  get  a  baronetcy — the  patent  of 
which  had  not  reached  him  when  he  died,  they  say,  if  the 
honour  was  merely  intended  to  honour  an  octogenarian,  and 
not  his  natural  heirs  also  1) 

The  Coigach  people  are  remarkable,  not  for  their  physique 
only,  but  for  their  moral  character.  The  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, Countess  of  Cromarty,  who  owns  the  soil,  is  said  to  be 
proud  of  the  Coigach  men,  who  are  as  independent  as  they 
are  free.  A  regiment  of  them  would  make  the  Guards  look 
tiny ! 

The  sea  coast,  leading  to  Lochinver,  does  not  look  inviting, 
although  we  get  views  of  remarkable  mountains  in  the 
distance.  Somewhat  like  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  the  bay 
must  be  entered  ere  the  beauties  of  the  place  are  even 
suspected.  The  scene  then  becomes  most  charming,  for, 
lying  in  the  half-moon  which  the  bay  forms,  a  smiling  little 
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village,  having  abundant  water  laid  on  for  the  ablutions  of 
the  natives  and  other  purposes,  shows  itself  with  the  oM- 
fashioned,  quiet,  comfortable-looking  Lochinver  Hotel  in  the 
centre,  appearing  as  if  it  said,  "  Come,  and  be  happy — try 
the  Red  Pool,  and  land  a  fish  !"  On  the  right  stands  Loch- 
inver House — now  the  Culag  Hotel,  at  one  time  the  west  coast 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  It  is  bached  by  a  very 
beautiful  plantation  which  delights  the  eye  as  the  creature 
comforts  inside  the  house  satisfy  the  inner  man.  This  is  the 
region  of  anglers,  tourists,  and  dawdlers — men  who  ought  to 
be  on  the  banks  of  the  Inver  or  the  Kirkaig,  or  finding  their 
way  to  Loch  Shiniskaig,  Loch  Fionn,  Loch  Beanncch,  or  the 
Maiden  Loch,  early  in  the  day  being  hanging  about  the 
hotel  doors  waiting  for  luncheon,  or  for  a  carriage,  or  for 
something  else — hindering  others  and  bothering  themselves. 
We  angled  the  Inver  and  the  Kirkaig  and  got  salmon  on 
both,  tyros  though  we  were.  We  drove  to  Loch  Assynt, 
and,  as  we  listened  to  a  veteran  General  fighting  his  battles 
in  India  over  again,  the  magnificence  of  the  scene  burst  on 
our  view.  The  piquancy  of  the  General's  pictures  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  the  "  red  artillery  "  in  action,  made  us  all  the 
more  ready  to  admire  the  power  that  created  the  glorious 
scene  before  us.  A  fresh  water  lake,  miles  in  length,  teem- 
ing with  salmon,  salmo ferox,  and  trout;  embosomed  in  the 
most  beautiful  birch  woods  possible ;  dominated  by  hills 
picturesque,  and  mountains  bare  and  rugged — the  habitat  of 
ptaimigan,  protected  by  Duncan  M'Leod  and  John  Smith. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  grandeur,  stands  the  shooting 
lodge  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  M.P.,  an  opulent  London  brewer, 
who  ought  to  sing,  if  he  knows  how,  to  the  tune  of 
"Tor  wood"— 
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"  Unto  me,  happily,  the  lines 
In  pleasant  places  fell." 

Those  who  come  to  possess  great  wealth,  however,  forget  a 
good  many  things,  yet  not  their  own  importance ;  but 
Mr.  Whitbread  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 


LOCHBROOM  via  COIGACH  TO  GARVE, 

Determined  to  get  a  view  of  Lochbroom,  of  which  we  had 
heard  so  much,  we  drove  from  Lochinver  to  Ullapool. 
Drove  !  No ;  we  walked  at  all  events  a  good  half  of  the 
way,  and  as  we  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Kirkaig,  we 
almost  wept  as  we  turned  about  and  looked  at  the  Lower 
Bridge  Pool,  the  scene  of  many  an  angling  encounter.  We 
looked  the  other  way,  and  lamented  that  we  must  run  away 
from  the  Heather  pool  and  all  its  picturesque,  be-birched 
surroundings,  We  remembered  many  a  curious  story. 
One,  of  a  man  who  was  doing  his  little  best,  with  extremely 
strong  tackle,  to  get  a  salmon.  He  had  the  fish  on  when  he 
heard  carriage  wheels.  It  was  time  to  bolt,  and  so  putting 
the  rod  on  one  of  his  shoulders,  he  pulled  the  salmon  after 
him  into  a  neighbouring  potato  field,  by  sheer  force,  the 
protecting  shaws  hiding  line,  rod,  and  fish,  and  of  all 
innocent  mortals,  who  could  look  more  innocent  than  the 
decent  man  in  the  potato  patch  !  Another  anecdote,  and 
then  we  must  hurry  on.  The  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  was 
a  good-natured,  plain  man,  and  when  at  Lochinver  used  to 
visit  his  crofters  in  their  houses,  as  well  at  "  Bonnie  Baddie- 
darroch "  as  Inverkirkaig,  &c.  Inquiries  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects  were  of  course  the  rule.  One  pious  man  who 
misunderstood  what  his  Grace  meant  (owing  to  Gaelic  being 
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his  only  tongue)  replied  to  a  query,  "  Yes,  my  Lord  God, 
Jacob,"  just  as  if  he  intended  to  call  the  Duke  by  the  great 
name — but  he  didn't.  Not  he;  he  knew  better,  but  the 
English  interrogatory  put  him  out.  The  "  Elder's"  pool 
was  close  by,  and  a  question  as  to  how  it  was  peopled 
with  salmon,  immediately  put,  cleared  the  air  of  risible 
matter. 

We  drove  along,  however,  and  "  whiles  "  we  walked — 
very  long  " whiles"  they  were,  too!  Dr.  Roper  and  Mr. 
Cotton,  although  well-travelled  Englishmen,  declaring  that 
not  anywhere  had  they  seen  anything  more  glorious  in 
rugged,  tree-less  grandeur.  We  had  the  mountains — 
Quainag,  Suil-bheinn,  Stac-polly,  Coul-mor  and  Coul-beg 
looking  after  us  on  the  left,  while  the  mighty  hill  of  Coigach 
looked  down  on  us  on  the  right.  I  should  think  it  did 
look  down  on  us,  for  we  were  far  below  it !  Inverpolly 
we  admired  for  its  greenness  and  comparatively  fertile  look, 
with  the  bonnie  "  Polly "  meandering  its  way  to  the 
Atlantic,  giving  brightness  to  the  scene.  Next  came  a  fine 
trout  loch,  at  the  Lochbroom-end  of  which  we  got  "  refresh- 
ments," while  the  hores  were  fed.  They  were  different  in 
kind,  indeed,  from  the  five  excellent  courses  which  the  liberal 
and  enterprising  Midland  Railway  people  give  for  half-a- 
crown  at  Normanton,  with  half-an-hour  to  discuss  them  ; 
but  still  the  Rosses  gave  us  the  finest  cream  and  hardest 
oat  bannocks  imaginable,  and  if  we  put  a  "  cinder  "  into  the 
last  tumbler  of  cream,  who  need  complain  1  The  old  man  of 
the  loch  we  found  to  be  a  "  character  " — fond  of  newspapers 
— given  to  politics — a  politician  of  the  wilds — an  admirer 
of  W.  E.  G.,  but  down  on  him  for  the  Egyptian  war;  — 
despairing  as  to  the  state  of  the  army,  but  a  Radical 
anyhow  !     We  promised  to  send  him  a  paper  from  Ullapool, 
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but,  alas  !  when  we  got  there  the  place  was  bare  (of  news- 
papers), and  so  the  brave  Had.  got  none. 

We  saw  deer  and  deer-stalkers,  and  gamekeepers  faith- 
fully using  their  telescopes  in  the  most  approved  modes. 
Major  Starkie's  shooting  lodge  is  beautifully  situated, 
but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  one  he  occupied  at 
Rhidorroch  a  few  years  ago.  We  crossed  the  Canard  river, 
once  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  it  may  be  good  still,  but 
when  Captain  Ferguson  was  at  Langwell — and  before 
him,  the  equally  hospitable  Mackenzies  of  Langwell — it 
was  very  fruitful  in  its  fishy  way.  Peaceful,  contented 
hamlets  were  passed  as  we  came  to  the  latter  end  of  our 
journey,  and  the  mountains  of  Dundonnell  looked  splendidly 
commanding  in  the  distance.  We  arrived  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Ullapool,  feeling  hungry  enough  for  anything,  and  if 
we  were  "  peckish,"  Mrs.  Whyte  was  ready  for  us — giving 
us  solid  and  liquid  comforts  of  excellent  quality — homely 
and  abundant,  at  once.  Next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we 
passed  it  very  quietly.  It  being  very  fine,  one  of  us  went 
to  preaching  in  the  open  air  ;  a  large  number  of  people  being 
present  at  Foy  on  the  occasion.  The  preacher  was  fervent 
rather  than  eloquent,  and  in  speaking  of  himself  made  a  few 
remarks  that  were  invidious  and  probably  in  bad  taste  also. 
Ullapool  is  finely  situated  and  well  laid  out,  but  it  is  very 
much  decayed  from  what  once  it  was  when  Lochbroom,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  which  it  stands,  was  the  prosperous 
scene  of  an  actively-prosecuted  herring  fishing.  The  river, 
which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  village,  is  a  remarkably 
good  salmon  stream,  but  it  is  not  much  longer  than  the 
Ewe,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Poolewe.  (We  can  fancy 
the  delight  of  salmo  salar  when  they  leave  the  Ewe  safely 
behind  and  find  themselves  in  the  eighteen  miles  of  clear, 
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deep,  fresh  water  of  Loch  Maree.)  Leaving  Ullapool  by 
the  mail  coach  on  Monday  morning,  what  a  glorious 
panorama  we  were  treated  to  as  we  drove  through  the  woods 
of  Leckmelm  !  Leckmelm  calls  up  thoughts  of  bitterness, 
as  we  remember  that  two  or  three  years  previous  to  our 
visit,  the  happy  inhabitants  of  it  were  ruthlessly  deprived 
of  their  land-^-of  all  that  was  dear  to  them  except  life,  and 
the  fresh  air,  that  helps  to  maintain  it.  The  newly  con- 
stituted proprietor  of  the  place  was  the  only  one  in  it  who 
had  a  vote  at  the  School  Board  election  of  1882  !  Formerly 
nearly  every  head  of  family  in  the  hamlet  could  exercise 
that  highly-prized  privilege,  but  times  are  changed,  and  we 
repeat  what  the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel"  sang — 

"  Trust  ye  not  in  oppression  ; 
In  robbery  be  not  vain." 

The  proprietor  gives  employment,  but  the  people  have  not 
the  privileges  of  citizens.  They  have  lost  their  birthright, 
but  not  without  the  world  being  made  aware  of  the  fact, 
for  the  newspapers  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats  rang 
with  the  sad  story.  But,  to  proceed,  as  we  got  round  the 
bend  of  the  road  at  Craig  Ira,  the  variety  of  the  landscape 
amazed  us.  Close  to  the  road  was  Lochbroom,  looking 
like  molten  silver.  Beyond  it,  very  fine  mountain  scenery, 
with  peaceful  hamlets  scattered  over  very  steep  bits.  Further 
on,  on  the  same  side,  the  old  church  and  manse  of  the  parish, 
the  manse  almost  hidden  from  view  by  belts  of  wood  which 
owed  their  presence  there  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  the 
minister  of  the  parish  up  to  1 843.  Still  further  on,  a  very  large 
acreage  of  arable  land,  bearing  heavy  crops  of  roots  and 
cereals,  such  as  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Lothians,  or 
Easter  Ross,  were  before  us.      If  people  generally  saw  the 
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farm  of  Inverbroom,  they  would  not  be  so  willing  to  see  the 
Highlands  turned  into  a  series  of  deer  forests.  As  we  moved 
steadily  along  we  came  to  Inverlael  House,  known  for  the 
hospitality  of  Captain  Mundell,  and  his  father  before  him. 
As  we  crossed  the  Lael  river  we  got  a  sight  of  the  Broom, 
as  it  emerged  from  the  bosky  shades  of  the  trees,  which  add 
so  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene.  We  say 
nothing  of  the  good  road,  the  rugged  burns,  or  the  green 
carse,  through  which,  in  its  last  stage,  the  Broom  wends  its 
way  to  the  sea —  the  loch  its  namesake.  Inverbroom  House, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Fowler,  younger,  of  Braemore,  is 
splendidly  situated  on  a  green  knoll,  well  studded  with 
timber,  and  overlooking  the  farm  already  referred  co.  Foy 
shooting  lodge  is  opposite,  and  requires  the  traveller  to  be 
on  the  qui  vive  in  order  to  see  it,  up  among  the  trees. 
Passing  along  we  reach  Braemore,  and  are  struck  with 
the  luxuriousness  of  the  vegetation.  Trees  such  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  parks,  in  more  favoured  parts  of  the 
country,  nourish  here — the  Wellingtonia  being  specially 
robust.  The  gardens  of  Braemore  House  are  famous — Mr. 
Mackenzie,  who  formed  them,  being  a  genius,  evidently,  in 
his  business.  But  silent  as  we  have  been  about  Achindrean, 
and  its  advantages,  we  venture  to  say,  that  no  one  who  has 
not  seen  it  will  credit  anything  like  an  accurate  description 
of  Braemore  House  and  its  situation,  as  seen  from  charming 
Achindrean.  That  it  is  a  very  fine  mansion,  built  on  the  top 
of  a  conspicuous  mountain,  and  commanding  a  view  of  an 
immense  area  of  land  and  ocean,  we  must  plainly  say.  It  is 
led  up  to  by  a  series  of  cork-screw-like,  zig-zag  paths,  which 
thread  an  almost  perpendicular  hill  side.  Hundred  of  yards 
below  is  the  famous  waterfall,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
we  spell  "  Corrie  ffalloch"  rather  than  in  the  correct  way, 
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which  is  Coiresalach.  This  awfully  grand  rush  of  water  must 
be  seen,  for  it  cannot  be  adequately  described — the  rocks  on 
both  sides  of  it  seem  as  if  they  had  been  cut  with  some 
Titanic  razor !  Mr.  Fowler,  M.I.C.E.,  the  proprietor  of 
Braemore,  has  thrown  a  nice  suspension  bridge  right  across 
the  Fall,  and  thus,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  without  the  least 
trouble,  we  were  able  to  turn  aside  as  we  walked  up  the 
steep  road,  in  advance  of  the  mail,  and  got  a  good  sight  of  it 
in  all  its  grandeur.  Mr.  Fowler  is  eminent  as  an  engineer, 
and  that,  in  some  degree,  accounts  for  things  which  he  has 
done,  which  would  not  even  occur  to  an  ordinary  mortal. 
Mr.  Millais,  R.A.,  has  been  at  Braemore  House  visiting, 
and  he  has  doubtless  found  there  much  "  stuff"  for  the  brush 
which  he  wields  so  powerfully.  Few  of  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians have  at  their  command  scenes  so  worthy  of  their 
canvas  as  are  to  be  found  in  Lochbroom.  Before  leaving 
the  district,  however,  it  appears  right  to  say,  that  as  we  drove 
from  Ullapool,  the  peak  of  Fannich,  far  before  us,  was  a 
most  conspicuous  landmark.  We  were  told  that  Lochbroom 
was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  Gaelic  songs 
ever  composed,  but  it  loses  so  much  in  translating  it  into 
English,  that  we  had  better  say  no  more  about  it.  English 
readers  would  not  appreciate  the  Gaelic,  while  Highlanders 
would  resent  our  giving — 

"  Not  the  swan  on  the  lake, 
Or  the  foam  on  the  shore,"  &c. 

as  conveying  anything  approaching  the  beauty  of  the  original 
opening. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ross,  of  Lochbroom,  in  writing  a 
statistical  account  of  his  parish,  took  occasion  to  relate  a 
very  telling  anecdote  connected  with  the  Rebellion  of  1745. 
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One  of  his  predecessors  it  would  appear  was  the  Rev.  James 
Robertson,  a  native  of  Athole,  a  man  whose  evangelical  zeal 
was  nearly  matched  by  his  strength  of  body,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which,  he  got  the  name  of  "  Amministeir  laidir, 
"the  strong  minister."  As  one  evidence  of  his  strength, 
take  the  following  : — "  Being  on  a  visit  to  his  predecessor 
at  Fearn,  he  was  present  in  the  church  of  that  parish,  a 
Gothic  building,  covered  with  large  gray  flags,  in  place  of 
slates,  when,  during  Divine  Service,  the  roof  came  suddenly 
down  upon  the  congregation,  throwing  out  the  walls  with 
irresistible  force.  Mr.  Robertson  remaining  unhurt,  made 
directly  for  the  principal  door,  and  seeing  the  lintel  ready 
to  give  way,  he  placed  his  shoulder  under  the  end  of  it,  and 
stood  in  that  position  until  as  many  of  the  people  as  could 
move  escaped.  He  then  extricated  his  friend,  almost  suffo- 
cated under  the  canopy  of  the  pulpit,  amid  a  mass  of  stones 
and  rubbish."  Again,  "  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
Mr.  Robertson  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Inverness.  His  Royal  Highness  received  him  graciously, 
thanked  him  for  his  zeal  and  services,  and  ordered  twelve 
stand  of  arms  to  be  given  to  him,  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  such  persons  as  he  might  think  worthy  of  being  entrusted 
with  them.  He  also  carried  on  a  regular  correspondence 
with  him,  during  the  whole  of  his  Royal  Highness's  stay  in 
the  north." 

But  whatever  confidence  was  placed  in  this  excellent  man, 
and  whatever  favours  he  was  entitled  to  ask  for  his  impor- 
tant services  to  his  king  and  country,  he  employed  all,  not 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  his  own  family,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  his  deluded,  though  often  obstreperous  and  ungrateful 
parishioners.  When  the  trial  of  those  unhappy  men  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  1746,  came  on,  Mr.  Robertson  set 
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out  on  a  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles  to  London,  an 
arduous  undertaking  at  that  time  {truly  it  was),  at  his  own 
private  expense,  that  he  might  use  all  his  influence  in  their 
behalf.  He  arrived  while  Hector  Mackenzie,  a  retainer  of 
the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  and  a  respectable  man,  was  on  his 
trial;  and,  to  his  unspeakable  mortification,  in  spite  of  all 
his  interest  and  exertions,  Mackenzie  was  condemned.  But 
the  "strong  minister  "  was  not  thus  to  be  put  off.  He  went, 
directly,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  earnestly  entreated 
his  intercession  with  the  Sovereign  for  mercy  for  the  con- 
demned criminal.  The  Duke  received  him  favourably,  and 
satisfied  him  with  fair  promises  that  the  man's  life  would  be 
spared.  He  was,  however,  soon  alarmed,  by  a  hint  from 
some  of  his  friends,  that  such  promises  by  the  Duke  were 
not  always  to  be  relied  on ;  and  so  he  worked  his  honest 
way  again  into  the  presence  of  his  grace,  where  he  earnestly 
renewed  his  intercession.  The  Duke,  to  get  rid  of  his 
importunity,  renewed  the  promise,  with  the  offer  of  his 
hand.  The  minister  grasped  the  hand  in  his  own  awful 
fist,  and  gave  it  such  a  squeeze,  that  his  grace  in  agony, 
exclaimed,  "  yes,  yes,  yes  !  Mr.  Robertson,  you  shall  have 
him,  you  shall  have  him."  This  promise  was  not  forgotten, 
and  the  man  was  saved. 

During  many  of  the  subsequent  trials,  Mr.  Robertson  was 
employed  as  interpreter,  in  which  capacity,  from  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  Highland  character,  and  of  the  arts 
which  had  been  practised  upon  his  people,  he  was  able  so  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  examination,  that  he  both  served 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
while  he  rescued  many  a  victim  of  folly  and  delusion  from  a 
violent  and  ignominious  death. 

While  thus  detained  in  London,  Mr.  Robertson  one  day 
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in  crossing  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  was  hailed  in  a  loud  voice 
from  a  hulk  then  lying  in  the  river,  in  these  words  — "  Oh  ! 
Mr.  James,  are  you  going  to  leave  me  here  ?  "  Mr.  Robert- 
son, instantly  recognising  the  speaker,  "  Ah,  Donald,  do 
you  remember  the  day  of  the  dirk  V  The  despairing  culprit 
replied,  "  Oh  !  Mr.  James,  a  bad  place  of  remembrance  is 
this."  The  conversation  ceased.  The  speaker  was  Donald 
Mackenzie,  a  bold  and  powerful  man,  well-known  to  Mr. 
Robertson  as,  lately,  one  of  his  parishioners.  The  ruffian 
had,  a  few  years  before,  come  to  the  minister  for  baptism  for 
a  child,  which,  as  he  was  grossly  ignorant,  was  inflexibly 
refused.  The  fellow,  after  repeated  refusals,  till  he  should 
exhibit  some  suitable  qualification,  resolving  to  extort  by 
force  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  solicitation,  prevailed  on 
a  neighbour  of  his,  another  rude  and  athletic  Highlander,  to 
accompany  and  assist  him  in  this  unprincipled  attempt. 
They  found  the  minister  at  some  distance  from  the  manse, 
when  Donald  renewed  his  suit  for  baptism  for  his  child. 
But  after  a  short  time  he  was  found  as  unqualified  as  ever, 
and  positively  refused.  Upon  which  the  two  fellows  laid 
violent  hands  on  the  minister,  swearing  that  they  would 
never  let  him  go  until  he  would  comply  with  the  request. 
A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  and  Donald,  perceiving  that 
the  minister  was  stronger  than  himself  and  his  neighbour, 
drew  his  dirk,  and  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  Mr.  Robert- 
son's right  arm,  notwithstanding  which,  he  beat  the  two, 
and  sent  Donald  home  again  to  study  his  catechism  ! 

"  The  day  of  retribution  for  the  violence  of  the  dirk 
was  come,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his 
holy  calling,  lost  no  time  in  employing  all  his  influence 
in  favour  of  the  desponding  rebel.  His  exertions  were 
attended  with  success.     Poor  Donald  received  a  free  pardon, 
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returned  home,  and  lived  for  many  years  the  most  attached 
and  grateful  parishioner  of  his  reverend  benefactor." 

Beadles,  or,  as  we  call  them  in  Scotland,  church-officers, 
are  frequently  men  full  of  striking  idiosyncrasies.  Rorie 
Macphail  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  precentor 
and  church-officer,  and  a  handsome  man  he  was.  Although 
education  he  had  almost  none  of,  he  would  judge  the  weight 
of  a  wedder  or  an  ox  to  a  pound,  and  no  one  was  a  cleaner 
butcher  than  old  Rorie.  Dr.  Ross  seldom  went  from  home 
without  Rorie,  and  any  one  meeting  them,  although  he 
would  at  once  see  who  was  the  gentleman,  would  very  likely 
see  Rorie  in  the  saddle  with  the  "  portlemantle "  in  front 
of  him,  while  the  master  stepped  out  right  briskly.  The 
hospitality  shown  the  man  for  the  master's  sake  was  almost 
without  limit  in  Easter  Ross.  Rorie  was  a  good  singer, 
and  we  well  remember  trying  to  get  him  to  exercise  his 
gifts  in  that  way,  but  he  was  very  hard  to  catch,  for  on  a 
Monday,  a  Tuesday,  a  Friday,  or  a  Saturday  evening,  he 
would  put  us  off  with  an  "  oh,  my  dearest,  it  is  too  near  the 
Sabbath ;  what  would  the  Doctor  say  1 "  Truth  to  tell, 
"  the  Doctor "  liked  singing  and  music,  at  the  proper 
time,  very  much.  He  was  fond  of  seeing  young  and  old 
happy. 

There  was  a  "  character "  in  the  parish  in  those  ante- 
Disruption  days  who  was  more  knave  than  fool.  His 
surname  we  can't  remember,  but  his  name  was  John,  and 
he  was  very  often  in  the  manse  along  with  other  "  naturals" 
of  both  sexes.  John  was  one  day  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  Broom  when  it  was  in  spate,  and  sure  enough  he 
began  to  find  the  current  too  strong  for  him.  Presently 
shouts  for  help  were  heard,  with  every  now  and  then  a 
remonstrance  with  the   stream  in    Gaelic — "Eh,    madam, 
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you're  in  an  urgent  hurry  !  Oh,  madam,  you'll  drown  me  !" 
John  was  rescued,  and  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  was 
the  keenest  hand  at  begging  for  tobacco  that  ever  lived, 
and,  indeed,  he  knew  the  full  value  of  a  penny,  yet  would 
choose  the  smaller  fourpenny  piece  if  he  had  the  chance. 
This  reminds  us  of  some  stories  we  heard  in  Skye  about  one 
Archie,  who  was  far  more  than  John's  master.  Archie  one 
day  met  a  minister  who  was  on  his  way  home,  and  the 
question  was,  "  Have  you  any  tobacco  V  "  Oh,  yes,  Archie. 
Do  you  want  some  ?"  Forthwith  the  worthy  man  proceeded 
to  uncoil  some  of  the  shocking  weed,  but  Archie  inter- 
rupted him  with  "  Oh,  sir,  I'm  surprised  at  you.  That  is 
not  the  way  in  which  one  gentleman  treats  another.  A 
gentleman  would  have  said,  '  Here,  Mr.  Archibald,  pray 
help  yourself.'  "  "  Oh  very  well,"  quoth  the  cleric,  "  Here 
Mr.  Archibald,  pray  help  yourself,"  handing  over  the  lot. 
"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  knew  you  were  a  gentleman.  Good  day, 
sir,"  and  away  he  went  with  the  clergyman's  entire  supply  ! 
On  another  occasion  Archie  arrived  at  a  gentleman's  house 
at  a  very  unseasonable  hour,  and  speedily  made  himself 
heard.  "What  do  you  want  at  this  hour  of  the  night?" 
said  the  host,  who  was  in  bed.  "  Food  and  Lodgings," 
replied  Archie,  who  was  let  in  and  had  his  supper  given  him. 
That  over,  the  man  of  the  house  took  a  lantern  to  show  Archie 
up  to  the  stable  loft.  The  guest  was,  however,  'cute,  and 
when  they  got  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  instead  of  going  first 
as  was  intended,  he  observed,  "  The  host  always  leads  the 
way  into  the  visitor's  sleeping  room."  This  was  done,  but 
when  the  former  walked  in  first,  Archie  blew  out  the  light, 
shut  the  door,  locked  it  outside,  and  cooly  marched  into  the 
house  and  occupied  his  bachelor  friend's  bed  !  Endless  stories 
are  told  of  Archie's  charming  manner  of  "  doing  "  the  natives. 
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But,  to  resume  our  journey  from  Corrie  Halloch.  After 
passing  the  entrance  to  Mr.  Fowler's  policies,  we  jogged 
along  quietly  enough.  The  scenery  being  bare  and  rugged, 
but  Ben  Dearg.  some  4000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  there  are  some  magnificent  Corries  also,  with 
herds  of  deer  moving  quietly  about,  cropping  the  grass,  and 
watching  what  is  going  on,  with  that  care  for  their  safety 
characteristic  of  them.  At  Altguish  there  is  a  nice,  quiet 
little  Inn,  and,  what  is  better,  there  is  a  good  river  within 
forty  yards  of  it,  crammed  with  very  willing-to-be-caught 
trout,  and  not  a  few  salmon,  free  to  those  who  stay  in 
Mrs.  Mackay's  snuggery.  A  short  distance  further  towards 
civilization  and  the  railways,  there  is  a  fine  Strath  leading 
off  to  the  west,  entirely  devoted  to  deer.  Lord  Dacre  and 
Mr.  Felix  Prior  had  prosperous  leases  of  Strath vaich,  while 
it  seems  that  the  wealthy  Mr.  Frank  Morrison  now  enjoys 
the  pleasure  of  deerstalking  there.  He  is  a  dead  shot. 
Still  plouding  along,  but  down  hill,  thank  goodness  !  we  pass 
another  of  the  shooting  lodges,  which  appear  to  represent 
alone  all  signs  of  human  habitation.  Kinveachie,  we 
think  the  place  is  called,  and  the  Sportsmen,  evidently  alive 
to  their  own  interest,  have  an  iron  representation  of  a  stag- 
stuck  up  about  200  yards,  perhaps,  from  the  road,  at  which 
they  doubtless  practice — making  many  bull's  eyes  !  The 
"  Running  Deer  "  at  Wimbledon  must  be  both  better  fun  and 
better  practice,  however,  Presently,  before  us,  we  observe 
an  enormous  lump  of  a  mountain.  We  ask  what  the  name 
of  it  is — Ben  Wyvis  !  It  looks  large,  but  not  steep ;  yet 
its  ascent  is  not  child's  play. 
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There  is  so  much  arable  land  near  the  Inn  of  Garve; 
there  is  such  a  charming  river  passing  by ;  such  a  fine  loch 
a  little  further  on  ;  the  hill  sides  are  so  beautifully  timbered  ; 
the  heather  beyond  so  purple ;  words  fail  to  describe  the 
combination.  Mr.  Hanbury,  a  banker-brewer,  of  London, 
who  is  married  to  a  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Hector 
Mackenzie,  of  Gairloch,  Bart.,  has  a  unique  looking  residence 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  is  beautified  by  wood  to  a  consider- 
able height,  but  the  casual  traveller  will  be  better  pleased 
with  Mr.  Mackenzie's  dinner  at  the  Inn,  after  a  28  miles' 
drive,  than  with  mere  scenery,  however  fine.  Such  numbers 
of  birds,  beasts,  and  heads,  as  our  host  has  in  the  public 
rooms — the  stuffer  being  himself — surprises  the  guests. 
There  is  a  most  obliging,  intelligent,  and  polite  station- 
master  here.  We  recommend  him  to  the  Highland  Railway 
Board.  For  the  first  good  while  there  is  nothing  specially 
worthy  of  notice  after  leaving  Garve  for  the  West.  We 
have  been  U  spoiled  "  by  the  extraordinary  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  we  have  left  behind  us,  and  mere  beauty  such  as 
that  at  Lochluichart  does  not  affect  us  as  it  ought.  At 
Achanalt  we  note  splendid  facilities  for  anglers  enjoying 
themselves,  and  we  commend  the  hotel  to  the  craft,  as 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  as  staunch  and  genuine  a  man  as 
we  have  ever  known,  and  we  have  known  Mr.  M'lver 
well  for  thirty  years.  The  mountains  to  the  left,  as  we 
proceed  to  Achnasheen,  are  very  commanding.  Achnasheen, 
which  is  the  station  for  Kinlochewe  and  Gairloch,  has  a 
good  hotel.  Passing  on,  we  note  deer  on  the  hill  sides 
feeding  apparently  without  being  disturbed  by  the  train. 
Glencarron   house   is    built   in   a   fine    spot,    but    it   does 
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not  convey  an  idea  of  homeliness  to  the  mind.     A  former 
proprietor  of  the  Glencarron  estate,  in   1874-5,  say,  signed 
his  name  to  a  certificate   which    he  gave  to  an  excellent 
shepherd,  but  carefully  added  "  Esquire  "  to  his  autograph  ! 
Presently,  as  we  began  to  get  almost  within  sight  of  Loch- 
carron,  the  scenery  became  truly  magnificent — scarcely  any- 
thing finer  to  be  seen  on   the  west  coast.     Beautiful  for 
situation  and  surroundings  is  Achnashellach,  the  Highland 
residence  of  Lord  Wimborne,  whose  deer  forests  thereabout 
are  of  great  extent  and  value.     Twenty  years,  or  more,  ago 
— long  before  his  lordship  purchased  the  estate—  the  pros- 
perous  tenants   of    Gorstan    Fraoich    were    most    cruelly 
evicted,  and  the  place  which  knew  them  once  will  know 
them  no  more.     Yet  it  looks  a  spot  where  the  industry  of 
people   would    be   well    rewarded    by   the   soil,    which   is 
covered  with  rich  pasture — devoted  to  deer.     As  we  crossed 
the  river  Carron  we  did  not  fail  to  remember  what  a  good 
angling  stream  it  is.     No  difficulty  in  hooking    a  salmon 
there  if  the  water  is  in  good  ply.     By  and  by  we  reached 
the  territories  of  Sir  Alex.  Matheson,  of  Lochalsh,  Bart., 
a  thoroughly  determined  reclaimer  of  the  soil  from  waste  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Kelso  we  saw  demonstra- 
tive proofs  of  his  enterprise  as  we  noted  the  large  acreage 
being  formed  into  arable  from  peat   land.     We    like    Sir 
Alexander  as   a  laird   better  than  as  a  politician,  and  we 
like  him  infinitely  better  as  a  politician  than  as  a  railway 
director — and  yet  his  ability  as  a  chairman  of  directors  is 
undoubted,  but  we  cannot  approve   of  many   things   that 
have  been  done]  with  his  sanction  as  chief  of  the  Highland 
Railway    system.  -;  At    Strath  carron   station   there    is    an 
excellent   hotel,   having  abundant  accommodation,  and  the 
tenant  of  it  has    the  reputation  of  never  sending  a  guest 
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away  hungry  or  angry.     Attadale  House,  finely  situated,  in 
a  beautiful  glen  and  close  to  Lochcarron,  has  many  advan- 
tages, among  which  may  be  noted  a  railway  station,  facilities 
for  sea  bathing,  capital  paths  up  the  hills,  and  grand  scenery. 
Attadale  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Mathesons,  but  had  to 
be  sold,  as  was  the  fate  of  many  Highland  estates,  and  was 
re-purchased  by  the  present  proprietor,  Sir  Alex.  Matheson. 
The  estate  is  not  now,  however,  such  a  good  sporting  one  as 
once  it  was.     Across  the  loch  is  the  hospitable  house  of 
Tullich,  in  which  Captain  Ferguson  admirably  keeps  up  the 
ancient   Highland   customs.     As   the   train  proceeds  west- 
ward we  marvel  at  the  engineering  skill  which  overcame 
the  difficulties  that  must  have  been  met  with  at  every  step 
of  the  way.     Again  looking  across  the  loch,  we  notice  the 
church  and  manse   of  Lochcarron.     The  latter  a  barn-like 
structure,  the  former  very  cosy,  but  almost  concealed  by  the 
trees  which  surround  it.     Here  there  laboured  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  excellent  gifts 
as  a  preacher,  and   one  who  to   this  day  gets  the  name  of 
having  been  a  prophet  as  well  as  a  poet — the  Rev.  Lachlan 
Mackenzie — known   throughout   the    Highlands   as    "Mr. 
Lachlan."     Some  of  his  predictions  of  events,  both  in  the 
near  and  the  distant  future,  came  wonderfully  to  pass ;  and 
perhaps  his  poem,  "The  Bank  of  Faith,"  is  unique  and 
touching,   as  showing   its    author's    profound    faith  in   his 
"  Banker."      (The   larger  the  draft    the  more  willing  the 
banker  to  honour  it !)     Mr.  Mackenzie  died  about  1819,  and 
his  remains  are  buried  in  the  well-kept  (a  wonderful  matter 
in  the  north)  church-yard  near  the  manse.     The  slab  which 
covers  the  grave  bears  a  most  suitable  inscription,  which  was 
written  by  the  then  minister  of  Lochbroom,  and  is  generally 
admired  by  those  who  read  it.     On  the  same  side  of  the 
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loch  is  the  village  of  Jeanton,  which  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  so  much  as  its  lengthy  single  street)  making  it  the 
"  lang  toon  "  of  Ross-shire),  its  grand  position,  fine  ah*,  and 
well-conducted  people.  Here  the  industrious  Highlander's 
friend,  the  Caledonian  Bank,  has  a  comfortable,  handsome 
house,  and  pleasant  people  inside  it.  There  is  a  good  old- 
fashioned  hotel  in  Jeanton  in  which  room  can  be  got,  and 
very  comfortable  quarters  too.  There  are  fine  drives  over 
good  roads,  and  the  lessee  of  the  hotel  can  supply  horses 
and  carriages.  Lochcarron  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Murray,  late  M.P.  for  Hastings,  who  promises  to  be  popular 
in  the  district.  His  residence,  Court  Hill,  is  magnificently 
situated,  commanding  a  panorama  of  sea  and  land,  including 
the  mountains  of  Applecross,  Torridon,  Lochalsh,  and  Skye, 
with  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic — Lochcarron.  On  arriving 
at  Strome  Ferry,  we  got  welcome  greetings. 

STROME  FERRY,  LOCHALSH,  GLENELG,  KINTAIL, 
Strome  Ferry  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dingwall  and  Skye 
Railway.  It  has  two  sides  to  it,  as  too  many  people  have  ! 
but  the  railway  is  on  the  south  side.  A  very  bustling  little 
place  is  Strome,  in  the  mild,  bright  weather  of  autumn, 
when  tourists,  merchants,  drovers,  landed  proprietors,  and 
shepherds  may  be  seen  rushing  about  as  the  afternoon  train 
arrives,  and  also  when  it  departs.  Few  spots  on  the  West 
Coast  have  more  advantages  than  it  has.  Mr.  Macbrayne;s 
steamer  Glencoe  connects  it  with  the  further  west  and  north , 
while  Mr.  Macdonald's  mail  coach  brings  Balmacara  and  the 
south  side  of  the  district  close.  Both  steamer  ana  coach 
are  always  punctual. 

There  is  there  a  very  fine  hotel,  from  the  windows  of 
which  a  bird's  eye  view  is  got  of  Lochcarron  strath,  while 
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the  loch  is  rushing  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  door. 
Far  in  the  distance  to  the  north-east  there  is  a  pretty  high 
hill  on  the  sky  line,  remarkable  for  its  configuration — the 
southern  end  of  it  very  much  resembling  the  face  of  a  man, 
and  the  whole  figure  lying  prone  on  its  back,  as  in  the 
"Farquharson  position"  at  target  shooting,  is  a  very  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  landscape.  Very  few  hotels  in  the 
same  district  can  equal  the  coffee-room  and  other  accommo- 
dation of  the  Station  Hotel  and  of  the  demand  for  bed- 
rooms, all  that  need  be  said  is  that  despite  periodical 
additions  to  their  number,  the  season  cannot  pass  without  a 
scarcity  !  Across  the  ferry  is  Strome  Inn,  which  was  a  place 
of  note  when  coaches  held  the  place  of  railways — when 
getting  to  or  from  Dingwall  was  a  costly  business  full  of 
trouble.  The  Inn,  however,  never  was  more  popular  than 
now — 1882.  The  comforts  of  it  are  truly  homely,  and  the 
universal  opinion  of  those  who  have  used  it  appears  to  be, 
"  we  would  like  to  go  back  there."  There  is  a  very  good 
shop  (and  in  it  the  post-office)  a  few  yards  below  Mr.  Ross's 
excellent  hotel.  Courtesy  and  attention  on  Mr.  M'Rae's 
part,  cause  a  good  business  to  prosper,  and  the  young  post- 
master is  one  of  the  smartest,  and  most  pleasant  of  Her 
Majesty's  officials. 

Crossing  the  hills  to  Lochalsh,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  for 
driver  of  the  mail,  an  agreeable  "crack"  about  "  Locbaber 
no  more,"  its  famous  keepers  and  poachers,  and  other 
"  characters,"  perhaps  in  as  open  antagonism  to  some 
authority  as  the  men  who  slay  without  leave,  and  those  who 
prevent  them.  Here  is  one  in  point.  A  daring,  unprivileged 
one  goes  out,  stalks,  and  shoots  a  splendid  stag.  That,  of 
course  !  The  keeper,  however,  sees  where  the  head  is  hidden 
— and  it  is  a  "grand  head."     Being   not  very  desirous  of 
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coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy,  he  keeps  himself 
out  of  sight  until  the  "  child  of  nature  "  moves  away  to  look 
for  some  more  quarry.  When  the  laird's  man  thinks  himself 
quite  safe,  he  makes  straight  for  the  place,  and  gets  the 
head,  puts  it  across  his  shoulders,  and  away  he  rushes  with 
it  in  triumph.  Not  so  fast !  He  had  to  run  his  best,  for, 
somehow,  he  saw  his  "  friend,  the  enemy,"  in  hot  pursuit  of 
him,  and  then  the  fastest  foot  was  the  best !  A  very  rough, 
rugged  burn  was  in  the  way.  Over  it  a  single  plank,  or  log, 
did  duty  for  a  better  bridge.  To  reach  this  first  was  the  aim 
alike  of  pursued  and  pursuer.  The  former,  who  had  a  long 
start,  got  across  the  rustic  apology  for  a  bridge,  and  then 
pitched  it  into  the  gorge  beneath,  leaving  the  "sportsman  " 
hopelessly  "  done  for "  behind,  vowing  vows  of  which  we 
dare  not  say  the  dreadful  nature  ! 

But  all  this  time  we  are  in  the  Mail  waiting  for  the  bags, 
and,  it  is  true,  remembering  that  above  the  hotel  there  is 
one  of  the  most  critically  awkard  turns  in  the  road  imagin- 
able, i.e.,  when  one  is  driving  down  it.  Some  years  ago, 
Rorie  Mackenzie,  now  in  New  Zealand,  was  driving  the 
Mail  down,  a  little  above  the  turn,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
coach,  horses,  driver,  passengers,  all  unaccountably  turned 
a  somersault,  and  went  rolling  down  the  steep  brae  towards 
the  hotel  stables.  Yet  there  were  no  bones  broken  !  We, 
however,  were  going  up,  and  we  walked  manfully  to  the  top, 
so  as  to  ease  the  work  of  the  horses,  for  which  service  they 
took  us  along  very  merrily  to  Auchmore,  where  there  is  a 
public  school  with  the  master's  house  forming  part  of  it. 
The  building  reminded  one  of  the  cap  or  u  mutch  "  of  an  old 
Highland  woman  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  the  top  of  it 
has  something  of  the  same  appearance  that  the  "cap" 
would  have  on  a  blowy  day,  when  its  owner  was  obliged  to 
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be  continually  pulling  it  down  to  prevent  it  being  carried 
away  !  This  style  of  architecture  might  well  be  called 
the  modern  Gothic,  with  a  vengeance !  Yet  there  is 
not  a  better  taught  school  in  the  West  Highlands. 
Sometimes  merit  goes,  as  in  this  case,  for  many  years 
unrewarded,  but  good  teachers  might  be  encouraged  by 
having  space  given  them  to  stretch  themselves  heaven- 
ward, or  for  a  good  yawn,  when  the  day's  work  being 
over  they  feel  inclined  to  stand  upright.  We  pass  the  road 
leading  to  Plockton  and  Duncraig,  six  and  five  miles  distant 
respectively,  a  little  beyond  Auchmore  school  house,  and 
may  remark  in  passing  that  the  drive  to  the  former,  passing 
the  latter  (which  is  one  of  Sir  Alex.  Matheson's  numerous 
seats),  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  over  a  splendid  road,  and 
amid  scenes  well  worth  going  to  see  from  a  far  greater  dis- 
tance than  Strome  Ferry.  As  a  prominent  writer  on  one 
of  the  most  influential  papers  in  Scotland  truly  said  as  we 
drove  along  the  Duncraig  road  one  day,  "  It  is  easy  seeing 
that  the  owner  of  this  estate  has  command  of  abundance  of 
money."  There  is  an  excellent,  well  managed  Inn  in 
Plockton,  which  is  equi-distant  from  Balmacara  and  Strome 
Ferry.  First  class  sea  fishing  and  bathing,  and  boating  ad 
libitum  there.  A  fine  garden  has  been  formed  out  of  a  peat 
bog,  and  Mr.  Munro,  the  gardener,  is  one  of  the  most  skilful 
of  his  craft  in  Ross-shire.  There  is  a  good  stey  brae  beyond 
Auchmore,  and,  as  is  right,  all  must  walk  it,  but  then  the 
landscape  within  view  is  something  indescribably  magnifi- 
cent. Reader,  go  the  route  and  judge  for  yourself.  We'll 
guarantee  you  not  only  first-rate  quarters  and  the  best  fare 
— solid  and  liquid — at  the  Balmacara  hotel  when  you  have 
got  over  the  eight  miles  or  so,  but  also,  as  you  descend  the 
hill    above   Auchtertyre,    such   a    panorama   of    mountain 
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scenery  as  will  astonish  you.  Loch  Duich  looks  glorious — 
$et  in  mountains.  The  "  Five  Sisters  of  Kintail,"  the 
scarcely  less  remarkable  hills  of  Glenshiel,  and  very  ver- 
dant they  are  as  they  are  reflected  on  the  bosom  of 
the  loch,  while  Ben  Cailleach,  Skye,  with  Loch  Alsh  below, 
help  to  make  a  most  charming  picture.  Timber,  too,  is  in 
clumps  and  plantations  on  either  side  of  that  beautiful  sheet 
of  salt  water  into  which  the  Croe  and  the  Shiel  rivers  fall. 
The  Croe  is  a  good  salmon  stream.  The  Shiel  we  don't 
know  so  much  about.  Inverinate,  another  of  Sir  Alex. 
Matheson's  residences,  is  grandly  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  Loch  Duich,  amid  woods  which  flourish  wondrously  in  a 
quarter  we  would  deem  so  little  likely  to  grow  timber.  Ben 
Attow  (4,000  feet)  in  all  its  majesty  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Kintail  mountaius,  but  the  loftiest  of  the  "  Five  Sisters  " — 
Scour-ouran — is  both  more  difficult  of  ascent,  and  is  yet 
more  often  attempted,  in  consequence  perhaps.  We  heard 
of  a  lady  who  engaged  a  shepherd  as  her  guide  up  Scour- 
ouran  who  gave  the  man  a  shilling  for  his  trouble,  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  shoe  leather  he  wore  on 
the  trip.  At  the  head  of  Loch  Duich  there  are  several 
well-known  farm  houses — such  as  Invershiel,  where  the 
Macraes  have  been  true,  hospitable,  high-spirited  High- 
landers for  generations ;  Ratagan,  where  a  lowland  family 
are  very  popular  ;  Lienassie,  in  which  kindness  and  courtesy 
gratify  the  visitor.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  although 
Morvich  is  now  tenantless,  thanks  to  Mr.  Winans,  it  was  a 
pleasant  place,  indeed,  to  visit  when  Mr.  John  Brown  lived 
there.  People  who  read  the  newspapers  will  have  noticed 
the  litigation  between  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Kintail,  and  Mr. 
Winans,  the  mammoth  American  deer-slayer.  The  latter 
claims  what  no  power  on  earth  can  give  him.     He  wishes 
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to  illustrate  the  power  given  him  by  his  enormous  wealth 
in  no  better  way  than  slaughtering  deer  driven  to  him — he 
using  sporting  rifles  of  the  most  approved  pattern — and  by 
attempting  to  drive  away  a  few  remarkably  well-behaved 
families  who  have  not  a  patch  of  land — who  have  themselves 
and  their  ancestors  lived  in  their  humble  cottages  by  the 
sea  shore  from  time  immemorial.     Mr.  Winana  has  hitherto 
lost  his  case  in  the  Court  of  Session,  but  a  man  said  to  be 
worth  a  million  sterling  per  annum  can  go  to  the  House 
of  Lords  with  his  suit,  as  he  can  afford  to  pay  rent  for 
a  whole  countryside,  a  very  great  part  of  which  he  will  never 
see.     The  man  and  his  wealth  are  not  only  a  nuisance  but 
a  hardship !     He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  want  money 
apparently,  and  he  evidently  does  not  know  what  it  is  to 
possess  kindly,  generous  feelings.     Russia  would  suit  him, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  the  construction  of  railways,  or 
other  public  works,  in  that  country,  he  amassed  the  fortune 
which,  at  a  cost  variously  estimated  at  from  £13,000  to 
£20,000  per  annum,  he  monopolises  " sport"  over  an  area 
which,    almost   touching   the    German    ocean  in   the  east, 
reaches  the  Atlantic  in  the  west.     He   appears   to   have 
"  demoralised "  the    landed  proprietors  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts with  the  readiness  he  displays  in  meeting  their  views  as 
to  the  value  of  their  land  !     And  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  late  Rev.  Lachlan  M'Kenzie,  of  Lochcarron,  pre- 
dicted at  the  time  the  furore  existed  for  the  formation  of 
sheep  walks,  at  cost  of  evicting  the  human  population,  that 
ere  a  like  period  to  that  which  the  Babylonish  captivity 
lasted  (70  years)  sheep  would  have,  in  their  turn,  to  give 
place  to  deer — and  so  they  are  doing  with  lamentable  rapidity. 
For  sake  of  the  view  we  diverged  to  our  right  from  com- 
fortable Shiel  Inn,  and  its  pear  orchard,  ascended  the  hill 
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of  Ratagan  (Bealach  Ratagan)  over  a  road  which  is  a 
marvel  of  scientific  skill.  And  surely  such  a  magnificent 
landscape  as  was  there  exposed  to  our  delighted  eyes  was 
worth  a  far  greater  amount  of  toil ;  for  on  the  one  side  were 
Lech  Duich  and  the  majestic  mountains  of  Kintail  and 
Lochalsh ;  on  the  other  green,  beautiful,  and  picturesque 
Glenelg,  with  its  hills  backed  up  by  the  even  grander 
mountains  of  Arisaig  in  the  distance.  On  the  road  lead- 
ing up  from  Glenelg,  not  long  ago,  a  well-known  cattle 
dealer  from  Skye  was  seen  with  a  large  drove  on  his  way 
south.  He  was  mounted,  of  course — he  generally  is,  except 
on  the  market  stance.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  had 
exciting  and  congenial  work  to  do,  for  a  number  of  bulls 
belonging  to  the  herd  having  "  fallen  out  by  the  way,"  he 
was  to  be  seen  rushing  frantically  about  and  thrashing  the 
brutes  apart  as  energeticelly  as  lay  in  the  power  of  a  short, 
stout,  vigorous  Skyeman  to  do.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
separated  one  group  than  the  next  one  was  hard  at  it  again, 
and  their  owner  had  enough  to  do,  as  he  blessed  them  not ! 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glenelg  proper  there  is  its  parallel, 
Little  Glenelg,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  Pictish  forts  or 
M  duns,"  and  its  picturesqueness  generally.  Ben  Screel, 
which  is  over  3000  feet  above  sea  level,  can  be  ascended 
from  Glenelg.  It  is  some  eight  miles  from  the  excellent 
hotel  of  the  latter  place,  so  that  an  early  start  is  necessary 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  ascent  and  return. 

KINTAIL,  via  GLEN  MORISTON  AND  GLEN  URQUHART  TO 
INVERNESS. 

Before  turning  our  backs  on  Kintail,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  handsome,  ivy-clad,  jack-daw-inhabited  ruins  of 
Eilan  Donan  Castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Earls  of  Ross, 
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who  at  the  time  owned  much  of  the  distriot.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  burned  by  the  Macdonalds  under  Donald  Gorm, 
about  1539,  but  the  leader  of  the  assailants  was  killed  by 
an  arrow  on  the  occasion.  After  the  battle  of  Greenshield 
(1719),  fought  by  the  Royalists,  who  won,  against  the  Pre- 
tender's allies,  Eilan  Donan  was  attacked  by  a  frigate 
and  so  injured  as  to  have  left  it  the  wreck  it  now  is. 
There  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic  establishment  at 
Dornie,  having  a  resident  priest,  Rev.  John  Cameron, 
a  staff  of  nuns,  and  a  Seminary.  Crossing  Loch  Ling  we 
pass  Conchra  House,  in  which  Dr.  Duncan  leads  a  very 
active  life,  exercising  his  great  skill  in  the  alleviation  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  the  three  adjoining  parishes- 
Lochalsh,  Glenshiel,  and  Kintail — and  apart  from  his  pro- 
fessional worth,  is  always  welcome  where  he  visits.  Further 
on  is  Killilan,  the  scenery  of  which  is  truly  grand.  Here 
Mr.  Brown  dispenses  hospitality  liberally  and  pleasantly. 
Close  by  is  the  shooting  lodge — Mr.  Winans  again — and 
the  rivers  Ling  and  Elchaig  meet  ere  they  fall  into  Loch 
Ling  (salt  water)  a  few  hundred  yards  westward.  Sir  Alex. 
Matheson  had  a  salmon  ladder  made  on  the  Ling  to  enable 
fish  to  go  far  up.  Still  going  on,  after  a  tough  struggle, 
not  without  danger,  the  well  known  Falls  of  Glomach  are 
reached.  They  are  very  fine,  being  about  370  feet  high — 
one-third  of  which  can  be  seen — and  40  feet  in  width, 
about.  It  requires  much  enthusiasm  to  undergo  the  toil 
necessary  for  getting  a  sight  of  the  thing,  and  even  more  to 
say  that  it  is  at  all  comparable  to  Corrie  Halloch,  which 
can  be  seen  without  the  least  trouble.  The  walk  from 
Glomach  to  Sheil  House  is  very  rough,  but  it  has  some 
compensations  in  the  way  of  the  wild  magnificence  of  the 
mountains  and  conies  which  mark  its  course.     Dorisduan 
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lodge,  another  of  Mr.  Winans'  made-vacant  shooting  quarters, 
is  finely  situated — a  very  snug  house  it  used  to  be. 

One  or  two  anecdotes  may  give  this  wearisome  reference 
to  the  aspects  of  the  district  some  "life."  A  friend  of  ours, 
a  native  of  Kintail  probably,  a  man  of  splendii  physique, 
and  six  feet  four  in  his  socks,  told  me  an  amusing  story  of 
an  encounter  he  had  with  a  Kangaroo  out  in  Australia. 
The  animal  had  been  badly  wounded,  and  our  friend  was 
the  first  man  to  ride  up  to  it,  as  it  was  held  at  bay  by  the 
dogs.  Having  reason  to  believe  himself  a  pretty  powerful 
young  fellow  (and  he  is  very  strong  still)  he  dismounted, 
and  quickly  got  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  Kangaroo,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  done  so  than  he  found  himself  swept  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  he  had  been  no  weight.  Just  fancy  that 
handsome  Highlander  in  such  a  ludicrous  position !  We 
had  to  promise  not  to  publish  the  story  in  the  newspapers 

on  pain  of something  terrible  being  done  to  us,  and 

we  have  strictly  observed  our  promise  ! 

A  benighted  whale  found  its  way  into  Loch  Duich  a  few 
years  ago,  upon  which  every  man  who  possessed  a  rifle 
began  "  practice  *  on  the  huge  object.  The  literal  trans- 
lation of  whale  from  Gaelic  to  English  would  be  "  pig  of 
the  sea."  One  of  the  natives  happening  to  meet  a  most 
genial  "  sportsman,"  who  was  returning  from  the  fray,  asked 
him,  <f  Eh,  Mr.  John,  have  you  shot  the  soo  (sow)  yet?" 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  "soo"  was  slain,  but  the  impression 
of  some  envious  persons  was  that  it  was  a  shot  fired  by  a 
gentleman  from  an  old  military  rifle  which  did  the  deed, 
for  the  recoil  was  such  that  the  wielder  of  the  weapon  was 
nearly  knocked  out  of  the  boat  by  it,  if  not  out  of  time ! 

A  very  estimable  farmer  who  in  his  younger  days  was 
very  fond  of  shooting,  and  at  that  time  the  "  sacred  majesty 
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of  the  law "  was  not  so  jealously  enforced  as  in  ours, 
related  to  us  an  adventure  of  his,  over  which  he  laughed  a 
good  deal  in  the  telling  of  it.  He  was  the  farmer's  son,  and 
he  and  a  companion  resolved  to  go  and  try  their  luck — have 
"a  quiet  shot  at  the  deer."  Out  they  went,  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  they  were  not  long  searching  before  they 
discovered  a  fine  stag  lying  lazily  tossing  his  head  from  side 
to  side  to  keep  the  flies  off,  under  a  rock.  They  had  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  "stalk."  So  they  got  above 
the  animal — deer  should  almost  invariably  be  stalked  from 
above — blackcock  from  below — and  the  narrator  was  deputed 
to  do  the  deed.  Now  the  keeper's  house  was  not  far  away, 
and  perhaps  our  volunteer  crack  shots  would  not  fire  so 
steadily  if  some  other  volunteers  were  trying  to  make  targets 
of  them,  for  even  the  chance  of  such  a  despised  hit  as  an 
"  outer"  would  be  disconcerting.  Well,  our  friend  fired — 
the  animal  rose  with  great  difiiculty,  and  staggeringly 
moved  away  badly  wounded.  He  who  fired  was  vehement 
in  his  request  that  his  companion  should  give  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  beast,  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  out  and  out  on 
the  ground  that  the  deer  was  mortally  hurt,  could  not  go 
far,  and  the  sound  of  the  shot  might  bring  the  keeper  to  the 
spot.  They  almost  fought,  but  while  they  contended  the 
stag  kept  crawling  away,  until  it  got  out  of  sight — and  deer, 
if  pursued,  will  go  while  there  is  life  in  them.  It  then,  with 
cunning  peculiar,  perhaps,  to  its  kind,  hid  itself  in  a  very 
quiet  spot  in  a  burn.  Our  friends  searched  until  they  were 
tired,  but  without  result — they  had  gone  too  far.  However, 
there  were  two  pairs  of  sharp  eyes,  belonging  to  men  out  on 
the  same  errand,  round  the  corner.  The  owners  of  these 
eyes,  saw  the  deer ;  marked  it  down ;  and  saw  the  fruitless 
attempts   made    by   our   friends.     When   the    "  coast   was 
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clear,"  the  party,  number  two,  proceeded  to  and  "  graloched  h 
the  animal,  hiding  the  grand  head,  for  which  they  did  not 
care.  A  year  thereafter  our  friend  overheard  them  talking 
about  their  adventure,  and  forthwith  upbraided  them  for  not 
bringing  him  the  head  anyhow,  as  he  would  have  gladly 
given  a  guinea  for  it. 

To  resume,  however,  the  road  to  Clunie,  J  0  miles  from  Sheil, 
is  very  well  made,  but  very  steep,  almost  until  within  sight 
of  the  Inn.  Achnagart  House,  now  the  abode  of  a  shepherd, 
is  passed  and  we  come  to  a  keeper's,  at  Malagan,  a  little 
beyond,  facing  a  noble  corry  and  very  fine,  well  defined  hills. 
Further  on  we  come  to  "  Eas  nan  Airm"  where  there  is  a 
waterfall,  which  with  the  battle  fought  on  the  spot  by  the 
Royal  troops  going  Clunie  way,  and  the  Highlanders  and 
Spaniards,  who  met  and  were  defeated  by  them  there,  may 
have  given  the  name  to  the  place.  People  say  that  the 
Highlanders  displayed  more  discretion  than  valour  on  that 
occasion — that  the  Mackenzies  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  in  that  respect — but  having  good  reason  to  wish 
that  such  talk  should  be  without  foundation,  we  hope  that 
there  is  no  good  ground  for  it.  "He  who  fights  and 
runs  away,"  &c,  is  not  usually  a  Highlander,  as  we 
happen  to  know.  Only  one  or  two  shepherds'  or  keepers* 
places  to  be  seen  all  the  way  after,  until  Clunie  is  arrived 
at,  and  it  consists  only  of  the  Inn  and  its  offices — a 
very  poor  show  for  civilization  to  make.  Just  past  the  Inn, 
leading  to  the  right,  is  the  road  to  Tomdown,  Glengarry, 
&c,  and  within  a  couple  of  miles  from  Clunie,  the  shooting 
lodge  of  Clunie  Forest,  with  a  rather  handsome  keeper's 
house  close  to  it,  is  to  be  seen  on  a  very  commanding  knoll 
beyond  the  river,  which  is  the  boundary  or  march  between 
the  estates  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Kintail,  and  Mrs.  Ellice,  of 
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Glenquoich  and  Glengarry.  Having  given  our  horses  a 
good  rest,  and  having  had  some  refreshments  to  sustain  our 
own  tabernacles,  we  set  out,  the  day  being  lovely,  for  Inver- 
moriston.  Loch  Clunie  looked  no  end  tempting  as  we 
passed,  and  remembered  the  fine  trout  with  which  it  is 
stocked.  Pike,  too,  are  there ;  but  who  would  bother  with 
them  when  thumpers  of  trout  were  "  taking"  the  fly  freely  1 
The  drive  down  Glen  Moriston  is  simply  not  to  be  sur- 
passed, so  beautifully  is  it  wooded,  watered,  and  mountained. 
There  is  a  most  excellent  hotel  at  Invermoriston,  which  is 
very  conveniently  situated  for  travellers  going  or  coming  by 
the  Caledonian  Canal  steamers — the  "  Royal  Route."  We, 
however,  did  not  on  this  occasion  avail  ourselves  of  the 
wondrous  facilities  offered  by  Mr.  Macbrayne's  boats  at 
Invermoriston.  We  stayed  the  night  in  Mr.  Macgregor's 
hotel,  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  although  we  wished 
we  had  had  our  rods  and  tackle  with  us,  in  order  to  try  con- 
clusions with  some  of  Mr.  Macgregor's  finny  favourites. 
Next  morning,  betimes,  we  were  astir,  and  it  is  a  glorious 
memory.  The  sun  had  just  begun  to  open  his  batteries  on 
Loch  Ness,  which,  in  front  of  us,  looked  like  a  sea  of  gold, 
while  the  graceful  birch  trees,  which  perfumed  the  air,  were 
bathed  in  light.  The  scene  was  quite  entrancing  as  we 
drove  on  to  Fort  Augustus,  an  occasional  rabbit  scurrying 
across  the  road,  while  birds  were  "  doing "  matins  most 
melodiously  all  about.  We  almost  caught  our  excellent 
friend,  the  then  doctor,  in  bed  on  our  arrival  at  Fort 
Augustus ;  but,  hearing  our  voices,  he  managed  to  jump  into 
his  pants  ere  we  could  mount  the  stairs  to  his  bedroom. 
We  got  a  hearty  Highland  welcome,  and  our  "  morning,"  of 
course,  and  then  we  had  a  very  promiscuous,  but  interesting 
talk  until  breakfast  time.     Fort  Augustus  has  now  a  very 
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imposing  Benedictine  monastery,  which  titled  followers  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  supported  the  erection  of  in  a 
most  liberal  manner.     The  coats  of  arms  of  the  families  of 
Norfolk,  Bute,  Ripon,  Lovat,  Denbigh,  Beaumont,  Herries, 
Stafford,  Herbert,  Londonderry,  and  other  benefactors  being 
borne  on  the  windows  of  the  refectory,  which  has  a  superb 
hall.     It  is  calculated  that  the  buildings  (designed  by  Mr. 
Pagan,  of  Victoria  Street)  cost  £80,000,  while  the  Church, 
to  grace  the  whole,  will  run  away  with  £50,000  more.    We 
do  not  intend  to  describe  the  pile  further — the  Royal  route 
steamers  afford  ample  facilities,  at  little  expense,  to  parties 
who   admire   ecclesiastical   exhibitions  of  masonry.     Fort 
Augustus  was  once  useful  in  the  same  way  as  Forts  William 
and  George ;  but  Fort  William  is  now  as  Fort  Augustus  is, 
while  Fort  George  still  has  a  military  purpose  to  serve,  for 
there  the  head-quarters  of  what  is  called  "  the  55th  Depot 
Brigade  "  are  located,  and  there  the  Highland  Rifles  Militia 
(3rd  battalion  Seaforth  Highlanders)  are  drilled  each  year. 
Fort  Augustus  has  one  industry  in  which  it  excels,  besides 
the  propagation  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  manufacture  of 
sticks  with  fine  "  crooks,"  without  one  of  which  no  tourist 
should  leave  the  district.     The  Lovat  Arms  is  the  name  of 
the  hotel,  and  it  is  well  kept.     Very  pleasant  is  the  drive 
along  a  most  picturesque  road  which  leads  to  Foyers,  whose 
Falls  are  among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Loch   Ness 
region.     To  speak  of  Foyers  would  be  but  repeating  what  is 
already  well-known.     Burns  says  of  it — 

"  Among  the  heathy  hills  and  rugged  woods, 

The  roaring  Foyers  pours  his  mossy  floods 

Till  full  he  dashes  on  the  rocky  mounds, 

Where,  through  a  shapeless  breach,  his  stream,  resounds. 

As  high  in  air  the  bursting  torrents  flow, 

As  deep  recoiling  surges  form  below, 
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Prone  down  the  rock  the  whitening  sheet  descends, 
And  viewless  echo's  ear,  astonished,  rends." 

That  mighty  English  soldier— that  maker  of  rough  Highland 
roads  for  which  we  are  commanded  "  before  they  were  made  " 
(if  we  knew  them  then,  of  course)  to  "lift  up  our  eyes  and 
bless  (the  man)  General  Wade."  The  site  of  his  dwelling, 
which  was  known  as  the  "  General's  Hut,"  is  now  occupied 
by  an  edifice  which  will  not  bear  such  a  name.  The 
admirable  Foyers  Hotel  is  built  there  on  a  knoll,  from  which 
a  very  fine  view  is  had.  The  estate  of  Foyers  belongs  to 
Mr.  Fountaine  Walker,  who  resides  in  Ness  Castle,  and  is 
popular.  We  note  Mealfourvonie  (2,700  feet)  on  the  other 
side  of  the  loch,  and  soon  after  Glen  Urquhart  on  same 
side.  "  Mine  own  romantic  glen  !  "  exclaims  an  enthusiastic 
native,  and  it  may  be  said  that  few  glens  have  such  touching 
traditions,  of  which  a  distinguished  son  now  practising  law 
at  Inverness  has  given  a  most  interesting  account. 
Urquhart  Castle,  which  must  have  been  both  extensive  and 
strong  in  its  day,  is  worth  going  far  to  see.  It  is  but  some 
15  miles  from  Inverness,  and  the  admittedly  excellent  hotel 
of  the  ill-omened  name  Drumnadrochit,  is  handy,  so  that 
keen  antiquarians  may  take  their  fill  of  their  favourite  study, 
and  be  supplied  with  something  more  satisfactory  when  they 
have  gratified  their  scientific  longings.  The  soldiers  of 
Edward  I.  got  no  such  entertainment  in  the  old  castle  when 
they  captured  it  in  1303,  as  those  who  love  musty  lore  can 
get  at  picturesque  Drumnadrochit  580  years  after !  The 
Falls  of  Dhivach  are  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  hotel. 
In  short,  it  is  a  locality  full  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  Lord 
Seafield  has  a  residence  there — Balmacaan — and  places  of 
less  note  are  numerous.  We  pass  (on  the  south  side) 
Aldourie  House,   the  seat  of  the  Fraser-Tytler    family — 
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members  of  which  have  done  honour  to  their  name  in  many- 
ways.  We  also  see  the  house  of  Dochfour,  where  the 
wealthy  Baillies  reside.  This  family  has  an  immense  acreage 
in  Inverness  and  Ross-shires,  and  people  will  be  deeply 
interested  in,  and  anxious  to  see,  how  the  young  proprietor 
will  distinguish  himself  as — e.g.,  whether  he  will,  as  too 
many  proprietors  do,  place  the  rights  of  property  ever  before 
him  to  the  neglect  of  the  duties  attached  to  it,  by  leaving 
everything  in  the  hands  of  a  factor,  or  not.  It  is  a  cruel 
course  to  follow,  both  for  factor  and  tenants.  Proprietor 
absent  and  indifferent — factor  hard — tenants  complaining. 

From  Inverness,  where  I  left  my  three  friends,  who  were 
bent  on  seeing  more  of  that  town,  as  well  as  other  places  of 
interest,  and  to  meet  again  at  the  Bridge  Hotel,  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  compare  notes,  and  add  up  our  experiences,  I 
proceeded  to  Fochabers,  passing  on  the  journey  the  famous 
Moor  of  Culloden,  where,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1746,  the 
"  Young  Pretender "  (as  he  was  with  more  cunning  than 
veracity  styled)  fought  and  lost  the  battle  which  blasted  his 
long-cherished  hopes  and  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

The  N.-B.  Railway  Company  might  with  advantage  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  Highland  Railway  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  their  stations,  and  the  conveniences 
afforded  to  travellers.  Forres  is  a  station  somewhat  similar 
to  Thornton  or  Ladybank,  where  the  Perth  branch  of  the 
railway  strikes  off  from  the  old  Inverness  and  Aberdeen 
Junction  Railway.  Instead,  however,  of  passengers  being- 
exposed  to  all  the  discomforts  of  rain  and  wind  as  at  the  two 
model  N.-B.  stations  I  have  mentioned,  the  Directors  of  the 
Highland  Railway,  being  gentlemen  of  humanity,  have 
provided  covered  ways  and  wide  overhanging  glass  roofs, 
comfortable  waiting-rooms,   and   good  refreshment    rooms', 
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with  first  and  second  class  divisions.  For  the  most  part  the 
Stations  on  the  Highland  Railway  are  substantial  stone- 
built  erections,  with  some  attempt  at  architectural  beauty, 
and  not  like  the  uncomfortable  hovels  to  be  seen,  unfortun- 
ately too  often,  on  the  N.-B.  system. 

E  L  G  I   N« 

Elgin,  the  capital  of  Morayshire,  is  a  fine  town,  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  construction.  It  possesses  educational 
and  charitable  endowments,  and  is  the  chosen  retreat  of 
many  persons  of  good  family  and  limited  incomes.  It  lies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lossie,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lady  Hill. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  to  the  tourist  in  Elgin  is  the 
Cathedral.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  Cathedrals  in  Scotland, 
many  in  England,  and  a  few  on  the  Continent ;  but,  if  one 
can  judge  from  the  immensity  of  its  proportions,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  workmanship,  as  shown  in  the  well-preserved 
ruins,  Elgin  Cathedral  must  in  its  pristine  glory  have 
occupied  a  high  place  in  the  world's  Cathedral  roll.  It  was 
originally  built  in  1224,  and  although  it  escaped  the  fate 
which  overtook  so  many  of  our  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  the 
Reformation,  it  was  only  spared  to  meet  slower,  though  no 
less  sure,  destruction.  It  seems  that  in  1568,  when  the 
Government  were  in  straits  to  pay  their  soldiers,  they 
ordered  the  lead  to  be  stripped  off  Elgin  Cathedral  and  sold. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  but  it  might  have  been  as  well 
left  alone,  for  the  ship  which  was  conveying  the  lead  to 
Holland  sank  in  a  gale  off  Aberdeen,  thus  bringing  swift 
retribution  upon  the  sacrilegious  act.  About  100  years 
afterwards,  the  work  of  demolition  was  completed  by  a  body 
of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  amused  themselves  by  wantonly 
destroying  the  paintings  and  carvings.     From  that  time  till 
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about  60  years  ago,  the  ruins  formed  a  convenient  quarry 
for  builders  of  houses  and  dykes  in  Elgin  and  neighbour- 
hood. Still,  enough  remains  to  give  a  conception  of  the 
original  magnificence  of  the  building. 

When  one  considers  the  many  magnificent  ecclesiastical 
edifices  that  once  beautified  Scotland,  and  their  present 
ruined  state,  chiefly  caused  by  the  blind  intolerance  and 
unbridled  license,  which,  amongst  the  early  reformers,  passed 
muster  for  religious  fervour,  we  are  inclined  to  exclaim, 
"  What  horrid  vandalism  has  been  perpetrated  in  thy  name, 
0,  Religion  ! !  "  •  No  doubt,  we  in  Scotland  are  devoutly 
thankful,  as  becomes  true  Presbyterians  for  the  blessings  of 
the  Reformation ;  but  surely  the  Reformation  need  not  have 
been  less  thorough  if  the  ruthless  hands  that  shattered  and 
destroyed  our  venerable  abbeys  and  cathedrals  had  been 
stayed  in  the  work  of  desolation.  Such  thoughts  as  these 
cannot  but  obtrude  themselves  on  the  mind  of  any  unbiassed 
and  cultured  person,  whilst  its  owner  inspects  such  ruins  as 
those  of  Elgin  and  St.  Andrews  Cathedrals  or  Melrose 
Abbey. 

SPEYMOUTH. 

From  Elgin  I  proceeded  to  Fochabers,  which  possesses 
one  of  the  neatest  stations  on  the  whole  Highland  Railway 
system.  Fochabers  station  is  in  the  parish  of  Speymouth, 
and  is  about  four  miles  from  the  town  or  village  of  the 
same  name.  My  visit  was  to  the  minister  of  the  foresaid 
parish,  an  old  friend  of  my  family,  and  of  whom  it  may,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet,  with  perfect  truth,  be  affirmed  :— 

"A  man  lie  is  to  all  the  parish  dear." 
If  all  her  ministers  performed  their  duties  both  inside  the 
pulpit  and  (what  is  possibly  of  even  more  importance)   out 
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of  it  in  an  equally  conscientious  and  able  manner  as  the 
minister  of  Speymouth,  the  Church  of  Scotland  might  well 
look  with  complacency  upon  the  rude  attacks  of  her  foes. 
When  Disestablishment  comes,  it  will  be  caused  not  by  the 
desire  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  but  through  an  indifferent- 
ism  caused  by  the  apathy  of  her  clergy  and  fostered  by  their 
neglect  of  duty,  and  the  contrast  between  their  professions 
and  practice.  The  danger,  in  fact  proceeds  from  within, 
and  not  from  without.  I  made  the  manse  of  Speymouth 
my  headquarters  for  some  days.  It  is  a  quaint  old  place 
this  manse,  and  it  has  historical  associations  connected  with 
it  which  make  a  residence  within  its  walls  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. The  building  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
during  my  residence  in  it  I  was  honoured  by  being  allowed 
to  sleep  in  the  self-same  bedroom  which  was  occupied  by  his 
R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  two  nights  before  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  The  Duke,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
English  army,  being  evidently  anxious  about  the  safety  of 
his  force  in  fording  the  rapid  Spey,  took  up  his  quarters 
in  the  manse, to  enable  him  to  give  personal  attention  to 
the  crossing  of  his  troops.  This  was  accomplished  with  the 
loss  of  only  one  trooper,  as  will  be  found  recorded  in  the 
Kirk-Session  books  of  the  parish,  where  it  is  also  written 
that  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  troops,  who  were 
encamped  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Church,  the  minister 
held  the  usual  Sunday  service.  The  service  was  attended 
by  some  of  the  troopers,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  according 
to  the  foresaid  Session  Records,  "they  created  no  disturb- 
ance during  its  course."  Speymouth  is  a  very  fertile, 
narrow  strip  of  land,  extending  from  the  sea  about  nine 
miles  up  the  river. 

Possibly  no  district  in  Scotland  of  equal  extent  can  boast 
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of  so  many  successful  stock  breeders  and  feeders.  The 
shorthorns  of  Bruce  of  Burnside,  and  the  Leicester  sheep  of 
Hunter  of  Dipple,  are  bad  to  beat  in  any  showyard ;  while 
the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Brown  of  Westertown  was  a 
household  word  among  the  admirers  of  his  fine  black  polled 
Aberdeenshire  cattle.  These  farms  lie  alongside  of  one 
another,  and  the  list  by  no  means  includes  the  whole  of  the 
successful  breeders  and  feeders  of  Speymouth. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  is  proprietor  of  the 
the  whole  of  the  country  for  miles  and  miles  around,  and 
although  the  estate  management  to  southron  minds  seems 
peculiar,  but  one  testimony  is  borne  among  his  tenantry 
to  His  Grace's  fairness  and  generosity.  Farms  on  His 
Grace's  estates  are  never  advertised,  but  son  often  succeeds 
father  for  many  generations.  The  land  is  very  moderately 
rented — 30s.  per  acre  being  considered  an  extreme  rent  for 
the  best  farms.  The  farm  buildings  are  of  modern  con- 
struction, the  farmers'  houses  being  commodious  and  even 
elegant,  whilst  special  attention  seems  to  be  bestowed  on 
the  farm  servants'  cottages.  A  peculiarity  in  the  estate 
management  of  this  part,  at  any  rate,  of  His  Grace's  pro- 
perty, is  that  most  of  the  farm  steadings  and  houses  have 
been  erected  by  the  tenants  themselves,  chiefly  at  their  own 
cost — the  landlord  only  supplying  the  wood.  The  work  is 
generally  done  at  the  commencement  or  renewal  of  a  lease, 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  tenant  in  many  cases  is  from 
£2000  to  £3000.  The  presumption,  of  course,  is  that  the 
tenant  will  be  able  to  run  out  his  lease  and  find  no  difficulty 
in  getting  it  renewed  on  favourable  terms,  and  thus  recoup 
himself  his  large  expenditure.  Such  a  system  is  only 
possible  on  large  estates,  where  perfect  confidence  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  landlord  prevails,  and  even  then  the 
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propriety  of  it  from  a  tenant's  point  of  view  may  very  well 
be  doubted. 

Near  to  the  manse  of  Speymouth  is  a  model  little  village 
of  about  30  cottages,,  chiefly  inhabited  by  his  Grace's  salmon 
fishers.  To  each  cottage  is  attached  a  small  croft  of  good 
land,  capable  of  keeping  a  cow  or  two.  Each  cottage  has  a 
good-sized  garden  between  it  and  the  public  road,  surrounded 
by  a  neatly  trimmed  beech  hedge.  The  rent  of  the  land  is 
merely  nominal,  and  the  possession  of  it  must  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  frugal  and  industrious  villagers.  The  houses 
have  all  been  built  or  bought  by  the  occupants;  but,  strange 
to  say,  they  have  no  kind  of  charter  or  title  from  the  superior 
— in  fact,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  merely  squatters.  No 
doubt,  there  is  a  mutual  understanding  between  them  and 
the  laird  (which  has  hitherto  been  faithfully  observed)  that 
they  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  their  possessions,  though  why 
they  should  not  receive  documentary  and  legal  security  for 
their  property  seems  hard  to  say. 

The  church  of  the  parish,  which  stands  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Spey,  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the  "  Red 
Kirk."  As  may  be  supposed,  the  building  is  not  of  modern 
construction,  seeing  that  it  was  in  this  same  church  that  the 
English  soldiers  worshipped  on  the  Sunday  before  Culloden. 
It  is  built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  which  the  bank  is  formed, 
and  is  a  somewhat  dilapidated  barn-like  structure.  If  His 
Grace  has  a  few  thousands  to  spare  at  an  early  date,  he 
could  not  possibly  find  a  better  outlet  for  them  than  in  re- 
building the  "  Red  Kirk,"  which  is  visible  from  the  windows 
of  his  palatial  residence  at  Gordon  Castle. 

Although  the  building  may  be  primitive  in  appearance, 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  are  abreast,  if  not  in  advance, 
of  the  times.     I  attended  service  in  it,  and  found  that  what 
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used  to  be  styled  "innovations" — viz,  standing  at  praise 
and  kneeling  at  prayer — have  long  been  practised  in  this 
far  north  corner  of  the  Church's  vineyard.  The  praise  is 
led  by  a  very  good  harmonium,  possibly  somewhat  out  of 
tune,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  building,  but  played 
with  great  taste  and  expression  by  a  lady  member  of  the 
congregation.  A  practice  prevails  here  which  is  a  very  good 
one,  but  one  which  I  have  not  seen  adopted  in  any  other 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  and  that  is,  the  playing  of 
Voluntaries  during  the  assembly  and  dispersion  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  sermon  was  an  excellent,  simple,  and  prac- 
tical discourse,  appealing  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 

As  illustrating  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  many  of  the  con- 
gregation had  tramped  three  or  four  miles  to  church  that  day. 
The  villages  of  Garmouth  and  Kingston,  lying  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  about  three  miles  from  the  church,  are  attached 
to  the  parish  quoad  sacra,  and  although  there  is  a  Free 
Church  in  Garmouth,  still  about  150  of  our  congregation  had 
that  day  walked  all  these  miles  to  worship  in  the  church  of 
their  fathers.  Although  this  arrangement  has  wrought  for 
many  years,  still,  however  indefatigable  the  parish  minister 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  (as  the  population  of  these  two 
towns  is  very  considerable)  but  that  the  interests  of  the 
Church  must  suffer  for  want  of  immediate  ministerial  super- 
vision. Possibly  a  better  field  might  here  be  found  for  the 
operations  of  the  Baird  Trust  than  some  which  the  Trustees 
have  recently,  and,  as  some  think,  unnecessarily,  taken  up  in 
the  county  of  Fife. 

K  I  N  GSTON. 

Kingston  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  King  Charles  II. 
landed    here   from    Holland   in   1650,  and  here  the  same 
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monarch  signed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  clergy  of  Moray  soon  after  his  land- 
ing. This  fact  is  slightly  alluded  to  in  the  printed  copies  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Scottish  Church,  where  it  is 
said  that  the  foresaid  document  was  "  taken  and  subscribed 
by  King  Charles  IT.  at  Spey,  June  23d,  1650,  and  at  Scoon, 
January  1st,  1651."  It  is  related  that  the  King  had  some 
difficulty  in  landing,  as  the  boat,  owing  to  the  shelving 
nature  of  the  beach,  could  not  come  quite  close  to  the  shore. 
A  man  named  Milne — a  ferryman — coolly  turned  his  back 
to  the  King,  and,  placing  his  hands  on  his  knees,  bade  him 
"loup  on."  The  King  was  a  man  of  some  weight,  and 
replied,  "  Nay,  friend,  I  am  too  great  a  weight  for  so  little 
a  man  as  you."  Milne,  however,  nothing  daunted,  replied, 
"Od!  I  may  be  lee  tie  in  stature,  but  I'll  be  bound  I'm  baith 
strong  an'  steady,  and  mony  a  weightier  burden  than  you 
ha'e  my  shouthers  borne."  The  King,  being  amused  with 
the  man,  and  assured  by  the  bystanders,  mounted  Milne's 
back,  and  was  carried  safely  to  land.  From  that  day  the 
man  was  known  as  "  King "  Milne,  and  the  title  has 
descended  unimpaired  through  the  last  230  years  to  the 
present  generation — the  eldest  son  of  the  family  always  suc- 
ceeding to  the  title  in  the  same  way  as  he  succeeds  to  his 
father's  real  estate.  Shipbuilding  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Garmouth  and  Kingston — the  two 
towns  lying  contiguous  to  one  another.  Garmouth  is  a 
quaint  old  place — many  of  the  old  houses  being  built  of  mud 
or  clay  kneaded  up  with  straw  in  a  frame,  a  system  which  is 
said  to  have  been  imported  from  the  north  of  France. 
FOCHABERS. 
Crossing  the  Spey  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches 
we  come  to  the  charming  town  of  Fochabers.     It  is  mar- 
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vellous  that  the  tourist  has  not  found  out  Fochabers.  What 
a  delightful  place  it  would  be  for  the  jaded  business  man  to 
spend  a  quiet  fortnight's  holiday  in.  It  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Spey — the  most  rapid  river  in  Britain — surrounded 
by  fine  woods,  and  sheltered  from  "  A'  the  airts  the  wind 
can  blaw."  Gordon  Castle,  with  its  magnificent  grounds 
extending  for  many  miles,  and  its  interesting  deer  park, 
stands  close  to  the  town.  The  Castle — the  residence  of  the 
Gordons  for  centuries — is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive in  Scotland.  The  gardens  are  lovely,  especially  one 
which  has  been  formed  and  laid  out  with  most  artistic  taste 
on  the  site  of  a  wrought- out  stone  quarry. 

Fochabers  possesses,  besides  its  many  natural  attractions, 
a  famous  free  seminary  called  Milne's  Free  School,  erected 
and  endowed  by  money  left  by  a  Dr.  Milne.  The  building 
is  a  fine  one,  and  the  institution  annually  supplies  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  with  many  able  students — not  a 
few  of  whom  have  carved  for  themselves  honourable  posi- 
tions in  the  world  of  literature,  science,  and  commerce.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  square,  with  a  double  row 
of  trees  running  through  it,  making  one  think  of  the  Boule- 
vards and  Plasses  of  the  gay  and  beautiful  capital  of  France. 

The  society  of  Fochabers  is  good,  but  like  most  small  towns 
it  is  somewhat  apt  to  get  what  I  may  call  "  cliquish."  At 
the  date  of  my  visit  the  place  was  just  settling  down  after 
a  hotly-contested  election  of  a  minister  for  the  parish,  which 
is  called  Bellie.  The  election,  which,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  brought  before  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Church, 
created  a  more  than  local  interest,  owing  to  the  cropping  up 
of  some  novel  points  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the 
new  regulations  for  the  election  of  parish  ministers.  The 
contest  lay  between  a  cultured  young  clergyman  of  good 
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family,  who  has  since  obtained  a  much  more  lucrative  living 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the  present  incumbent.  In 
passing,  I  may  mention  that  the  defeated  candidate  was  a 
grand-nephew  of  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land— the  pastor  of  one  of  our  Fife  parishes,  whose  whole 
life  is  a  living  example  of  the  doctrine  he  preaches  and  the 
strong  faith  he  cherishes.  The  great  local  magnate,  barring 
the  Duke  (who  seems  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  the 
election)  is,  of  course,  His  Grace's  Commissioner,  and  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  defeated  candidate.  The  champion 
was  a  doughty  one,  whose  word  until  then  had  been  a  law 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  opposing  force  was  led  by  a  local 
banker,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  revolt  was  successful.  It 
might  have  been  wise  on  the  part  of  the  defeated  leader  to 
have  accepted  the  position  with  the  best  grace  he  could 
assume,  but  he  decided  otherwise,  and  the  battle  was  pro- 
longed for  many  months,  until  it  received  its  quietus  from 
the  last  General  Assembly.  It  may  readily  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  the  town  is  still  bristling  with  the  jealousies, 
heart-burnings,  and  strifes  engendered  by  the  recent  pro- 
tracted ecclesiastical  battle,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
that  in  all  the  houses  we  visited,  the  bulk  of  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  recent  election.  The  fair  sex  here,  as 
elsewhere,  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  an  ecclesiastical  fight, 
and  it  was  somewhat  amusing  to  hear  them  talking  with 
authority  of  the  duties  of  a  Presbytery  in  the  case  of  a 
vacancy,  and  of  the  proper  construction  to  be  put  upon  the 
regulations  of  the  Assembly  anent  the  filling  up  of  the  same. 

HUNTLY. 
On  leaving  Speymouth  I  proceeded  to  Huntly,  visiting  on 
the  way  a  relative  at  Ruthven,  in  the  picturesque  parish  of 
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Cairnie,  under  the  shadow  of  the  fir-clad  Bin  Hill.  Huntly 
is  a  stirring  town  of  considerable  dimensions,  with  a  square 

in  the  centre  of  it.  Round  the  square  are  some  good  build- 
ings, and  a  statue  of  one  of  the  late  Dukes  of  Gordon  is 
erected  in  the  centre  of  it.  Near  the  town  is  a  rained  Castle 
— an  old  stronghold  of  the  Gordons.  The  building  is  well 
cared  for  and  in  good  preservation. 

The  day  following  my  arrival  in  Huntly,  I  drove  about 
ten  miles  into  the  country  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  and  admire 

in  a  business  capacity  for  the  last  eighteen  years.  His  was 
for  a  great  many  years  a  well-known  figure  in  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  Scottish  banking  concerns,  but  recently,  to 
the  regret  of  his  many  friends  in  the  South,  he  has  succumbed 
to  the  charms  of  a  rural  life,  and  bought  an  estate  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  native  place,  to  which  he  has  retired  to  cultivate 
that  otium  cum  dignitate,  which  his  friends  hope  he  may 
long  be  spared  to  enjoy.  It  seemed  strange  to  note  in  my 
friend  the  transformation  of  the  business  man  into  the 
country  gentleman,  and  the  substitution  in  his  hands  of  the 
fowling-piece  for  the  pen.  The  transition  from  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  a  busy  city  life  to  one  of  rural  enjoyments 
and  associations  must,  to  ordinarily  constituted  minds  have 
a  somewhat  unsettling  tendency ;  but  as  my  friend  has 
always  been,  as  I  have  heard  him  described,  "one  of  nature's 
noblemen,"  he  may  be  safely  trusted  to  wear  his  newly- 
acquired  squirely  honours  with  that  dignity  and  warm- 
hearted geniality  which  has  distinguished  his  business  career. 
I  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  with  him  in  walking  over 
the  estate  listening  to  his  plans  for  fencing,  planting,  and  im- 
proving, and  making  some  suggestions  anent  the  same,  which 
I  hope  may  not  have  been  found  to  be  altogether  valueless. 
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HOMEWARD     BOUND, 

I  left  Huntly  by  an  early  train  the  following  morning, 
proceeding  via  Keith,  Craigellachie,  and  Boat  of  Garten  to 
Perth.  The  branch  of  the  great  North  of  Scotland  Railway 
from  Keith  to  Boat  of  Garten,  where  it  joins  the  Highland 
Railway,  was  new  to  me,  and  I  enjoyed  the  scenery,  which 
in  some  places  is  wild  and  romantic. 

It  is  a  wearisome  business  to  travel  a  long  journey  by  rail 
without  a  companion,  and  I  was  beginning  ruefully  to  con- 
template the  two-and-a-half  hours  solitary  ride  from  Boat  of 
Garten  to  Perth,  when,  to  my  delight,  on  alighting  on  the 
platform  at  Boat  of  Garten,  I  accidentally  stumbled  across 
an  old  friend — an  able  and  rising  man  in  one  of  the  Scotch 
Banks.  He  had  been  on  an  official  tour  of  inspection 
among  the  Bank's  northern  branches,  and  was  then  on 
his  way  back  to  Edinburgh  with  a  bagful  of  reports. 

Although  I  have  frequently  passed  over  the  Highland 
Railway,  I  do  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  describe  its 
scenery.  It  would  require  a  more  graphic  pen  than  I 
possess  to  describe  adequately  the  meanderings  of  the  rapid 
Spey  as  we  follow  it  up  almost  to  its  source,  the  magnificent 
scenery  surrounding  Blair-Athole  and  Dunkeld,  and  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie,  where  the 
romantic  career  of  the  pitiless  but  brave  Grahame  of  Claver- 
house,  Viscount  Dundee,  was  cut  short  by  a  bullet  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  while  fighting  for  the  Stuarts,  in  1689. 
I  will  not,  therefore,  attempt  the  task,  but  would  merely  say 
that  they  will  well  repay  a  visit  if  a  long  summer's  day  could 
be  snatched  for  the  purpose.  My  friend  was  a  charming  com- 
panion, and  he  and  I  had  many  things  mutually  interesting 
to  discuss,  consequently  the  time  flew  so  rapidly  that  we 
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were  astonished  when  we  found  the  train  drawing  up  at 
Perth  Station.  The  bustle  and  excitement  generally  visible 
at  Perth  Station  after  the  arrival  of  the  North  or  South 
trains  is  a  reminder  that  we  have  placed  the  romantic  High- 
lands behind  us,  and  are  emerging  on  Lowland  scenes,  where 
the  business  of  everyday  life,  with  its  stern  realities,  is 
awaiting  our  return.  My  friend  and  I  made  as  good  a 
dinner  in  Macdonald's  well-appointed  dining  room  as  its 
crowded  state  would  permit,  and  we  separated — he  to  go  to 
the  Metropolis  via  Stirling,  and  I  to  proceed  to  the  King- 
dom of  Fife  and  the  East  Neuk  thereof,  where  a  hearty 
welcome  from  wife  and  bairns  (the  latter  of  whom  drawn  up 
in  military  single  rank  at  the  door  awaiting  my  arrival) 
brought  to  a  happy  termination  my  "  Rambles  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland;"  but  there  is  yet  a 
Supplement,  which  the  three  friends  T  left  at  Inverness  will 
be  permitted  to  tell  in  their  own  way,  and  which,  I  hope, 
will  interest  the  reader. 

INVERNESS  TO  NAIRN. 
Parties  visiting  Inverness  may  be  none  the  worse  of  the 
following  brief  information.  The  best  hotels  are  the  Cale- 
donian, Station,  Waverley,  Imperial,  Royal,  and  the  newly 
erected  Victoria,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ness, 
splendidly  situated  near  the  Cathedral,  a  noble  edifice  in 
the  Decorated  Gothic  style— Mr.  Alex.  Ross,  architect  If 
in  search  of  tasteful  souvenirs  of  the  Highlands,  Mr.  P.  G. 
Wilson,  who  is  annually  summoned  to  Balmoral  to  show 
his  wonderfully  chaste  selection  of  jewellery  to  the  Queen, 
should  be  visited.  If  guns,  rifles,  rods  or  fishing  tackle  be 
required,  Messrs.  H.  Snowie  &  Sons  are  first  rate  men  to 
go  to.     (The  late  Mr.  Hugh  Snowie  was,  in  very  truth,  a 
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man  who  rose  to  eminence  in  his  own  line.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  shooting  agency  business,  which  is  now  so 
much  increased,  but  which  his  sons  carry,  on  still.  Mr. 
Snowie  was  a  remarkable  man  in  many  respects,  and  for 
his  probity  and  industry  was  esteemed  very  highly  by  all 
classes  of  the  community.  He  was  the  object  of  many 
notices — all  favourable — in  books,  magazines,  and  other 
periodicals.)  "If  you  visit  the  Highlands,  call  at  Mac- 
dougall's,"  is  an  injunction  often  seen  in  print,  and  it  is 
worth  attending  to,  if  comfortable,  admirable,  well-made 
clothing  for  hill,  glen  or  corrie  be  a  desideratum.  If  going 
to  a  shooting  lodge  for  the  season,  Messrs.  Ferguson  &  Co., 
Bridge  Street — a  business  in  wines,  spirits,  &c,  "  as  old  as 
the  hills  " — are  the  very  people  to  go  to  ;  and  if  you  wish 
for  good  butcher  meat  send  your  orders  to  Macdonald  Bros. 
If  you  desire  a  basin  of  soup,,  a  well-cooked  steak,  or  con- 
fectionery, the  "Peacock"  is  just  the  restaurant  to  visit, 
where  everything  is  excellent,  and  is  very  quickly  served. 

Leaving  Inverness,  the  first  object  to  call  for  notice  is 
Castle  Stewart,  six  miles  distant.  It  is  only  two  miles  from 
Culloden  Moor,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Moray — 
built  early  in  the  17th  century — still  much  admired  for  its 
turrets,  &c.  Further  on,  Fort  George  stands  four  miles 
from  the  railway  station — 12  from  Inverness  by  road. 
This  is  in  the  Ardersier  district,  at  one  time  well  known 
for  the  number  of  officers'  families  resident  in  it.  Among 
others  were  the  Macphersons  of  Ardersier  Cottage,  from 
whom  we  have  that  distinguished  soldier,  Major-General 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor  Macpherson,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  &c,  &c.  It 
is  not  many  years  since  the  maiden  aunts  of  Sir  Herbert  went 
over  to  the  majority.  More  estimable  or  more  truly  kind, 
hospitable  Highland  ladies  than  the  Misses  Macpherson  we 
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never  met  with,  aud  we  found  them  unchanged,  except  in 
years  and  those  burdens  brought  by  old  age,  when  last;  we 
saw  them  after  a  long  absence.  Flemington  House  and 
Gollanfield  House  are  close  to  each  other  near  Fort  George 
Station,  on  very  commanding  sites. 

At  Nairn  we  alight  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  for  a  few 
hours  those  splendid  sea  breezes  which,  with  its  bathing- 
facilities,  have  won  for  it  the  appropriate  name  of  "  the 
Brighton  of  the  North"  On  the  beach,  we  may  say,  stands 
the  Royal  Marine  Hotel,  in  very  good  hands — those  of  Mr. 
Macdonald,  who,  for  a  good  many  years,  admirably  managed 
the  Station  Hotel  at  Inverness.  That  the  Marine  Hotel  is 
well  looked  after,  and  the  comforts  of  the  visitors  to  it  well 
cared  for,  goes  without  saying  it.  It  is  a  fact.  Being  de- 
sirous to  see  that  grand  relic  of  antiquity,  Cawdor  Castle, 
we  found  our  way  thither  (5  miles),  and  its  historic  associa- 
tions, picturesqueness  of  site,  and  architecture,  made  the 
visit  an  agreeable  one.  It  was  erected  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  The  Thane  of  Cawdor  got  the  royal 
license  to  build  it,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
tradition  connected  with  the  choice  of  the  spot  on  which  it 
stands,  but  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  The 
castle  has  never  been  u  improved,"  so  that  it  is  worth  going  a 
long  way  to  see. 

NAIRN    TO    FORRES  AND  THE    SOUTH. 

Leaving  Nairn,  which  has  many  interesting  objects  near 
it  besides  Cawdor  Castle — e.g.,  Rait  Castle  and  Kilravoch 
(pronounced  Kilrauk),  Auldearn  is  passed.  There  Mon- 
trose won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Covenanters  under 
General  Hurry.  Passing  on,  on  the  left  is  Hardmoor,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  Macbeth  and  Banquo  with  the  witches. 
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Further  on  stands  Brodie  Castle,  the  residence  of  Brodie  of 
Brodie,  which  is  wood-surrounded.  On  the  right,  at  a  short 
distance,  is  seen  one  of  the  entrance-gates  to  Darnaway  Castle 
(Earl  of  Moray),  the  woods  surrounding  which  are  not  a 
whit  behind  the  splendid  appointments  of  the  house  itself, 
which  are  unique,  as  are  the  famous  gardens  also.  Further 
away  in  a  charming  spot  is  Altyre  House — residence  of  the 
celebrated  baronets  of  the  Gordon-Cumming  family.  On 
the  left-hand  side  is  seen  Dalvey  House,  in  a  grandly 
timbered  situation,  the  gardens  of  which  some  years  ago  were 
noted.  Then  comes  the  magnificent  Findhorn,  the  scenery 
on  the  banks  of  which  at  Belugas,  Logie,  Dunphail,  Dava, 
&c,  is  glorious.  Space  will  not  permit  more  particular 
allusion  to  this  fine  district.  Forres  is  a  town  known 
for  the  salubrity  and  dryness  of  its  climate.  There  is  a 
Hydropathic  Establishment  on  Cluny  Hill,  and  there 
is  also  on  the  summit  of  it  a  tower  erected  in  honour 
of  Admiral  Lord  Nelson,  from  the  top  of  which  there 
is  a  far-reaching  view  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  the  German 
ocean,  the  Sutors  of  Cromarty  and  the  neighbouring  hills, 
as  well  as  of  the  Morayshire  Coast,  the  famous  Culbin  Sands 
(pronounced  CUbin),  and  a  very  attractive  district  around. 
"Sweno's  Stone"  stands  in  the  east  end  suburbs  of 
Forres,  and  a  singularly  interesting  object  it  is.  It  is  some 
20  feet  high,  and  is  carved  with  figures  of  warriors  and 
other  objects.  Some  people  suppose  that  it  was  erected  by 
Malcolm  II.,  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes. 
But  as  to  that,  we  leave  it  an  open  question.  There  are 
several  good  hotels  in  the  town,  which  is  famous  for  its 
nursery  gardens  (Grigor's  and  Sim's).  The  chief  hotel  is 
Campbell's  Boyal  Station.  A  most  delightful  excursion  to 
be  made  from  either  Forres  or  Elgin  is  one  to  Pluscardine 
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FACINC  THE  RAILWAY  STATION  AND  WITHIN  ONE  MINUTE'S  WALK. 
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acknowledged  one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  Scotland. 

Magnificent  Ladies'  Drawing  Room  overlooking  the  River  Ness. 

SPACIOUS  SMOKING  AND  BILLIARD  ROOMS. 

In  point  of  situation  this  Hotel  is  the  only  one  overlooking  the  river 
Ness,  the  magnificent  view  from  the  windows  being  unsurpassed,  and 
extending  to  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of  the  surrounding  strath  and  moun- 
tain scenery  of  the  Great  Glen  of  "  Caledonia." 

Table  d'Hote  daily  at  5*30  and  7  30  ;  Sunday  at  5  o'clock  only. 

An  OMNIBUS  attends  the  CANAL  STEAMERS. 
Gbe  Ibotcl  iporters  await  tbe  arrival  of  all  Grains. 
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TO  LET,  ON  1st  SEPTEMBER, 
A  SMALL  GROUSE  MOOR.  Excellent  for  its  Extent. 
-^*-  Very  accessible.  Not  Shot  Over  last  Season,  and  not 
sooner  than  September  this  year.  Fair  Trout  Fishing  on 
River.  Apply  to  "  Sportsman,"  care  of  Fishing  Gazette,  Fetter 
Lane,  London. 
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GREAT  JEWELLERY   ESTABLISHMENT 

OF 
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44,  HIGH  STREET. 
■yiSITORS  are  freely  admitted  to  inspect  the  Shop  and  Manufactory,  although 
*  they  may  not  wish  to  purchase  anything.  The  interior  is  about  120  ft.  long, 
the  front  part  of  which  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  an  Exhibition  Room  or  Museum, 
thereby-  allowing  the  visitor  to  walk  round  and  see  conveniently  everything  con- 
tained in  the  Shelves  and  Cases.  The  Press  has  described  "  the  whole  as  forming 
one  of  the  finest  places  of  business  in  the  Jewellery  and  Watchmaking  tiade  in  the 
kingdom. " 
JEWELLERY, 

PLATE, 

WATCHES, 

CLOCKS, 

BRONZES, 

OPTICAL  GOODS, 

&c,  &c. 

Of  that  superior  quality  which  has  won  the  fame  of  P.  G.  WILSON,  the  COURT 
G  'LDSMH  H  and  JEWELLER  at  INVERNESS,  and  extended  bs  business  connec- 
tion over  the  world,  and  he  would  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while 
his  productions  and  articles  for  sale  are  of  the  best,  quality,  his  prices  are  not  higher 
than  those  of  minor  establishment-,  his  object  being  to  secure  a  large  amount  of 
patronage,  and  at  the  same  time  the  approval  of  his  custo  uers. 

Orders  by  Post  receive  the  most  careful  attention. 
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-^  b-st  quality.  Bass  and  Allsopp's  Ales  on  Draught  and  in  Bottle.  One 
Minute's  Walk  from  Railway  Station,  and  Two  Doors  from  the  Post-Office. 

E.  TAYLOR,  Proprietor. 
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Abbey — a  magnificent  relic  of  a  grand  architectural  age. 
There  is  some  fine  scenery  met  with  when  going  there  from 
the  former  place,  but  the  glory  of  the  spot,  apart  from  its 
Priory,  lies  in  its  majestic  trees.  The  capital  of  the  Grants 
— Grantown-on-Spey — is  a  mile  north  of  the  Spey.  In 
1776  the  village  took  its  rise,  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant 
being  its  founder,  but  it  has  since  grown  in  size  satisfactorily. 
There  are  two  good  hotels  in  it — the  Grant  Arms  and  the 
Black  Bull.  Lord  Seafield's  chief  residence,  Castle  Grant,  is 
near.  Further  north  is  "  Lord  Huntly's  Cave."  Three 
roads  join  at  Speybridge,  viz.,  to  Rothiemurchus  by  Aber- 
nethy ;  to  Aberlour  by  the  Haughs  of  Cromdale  ;  and  by 
Strathdon  and  Strathdee  to  Tomintoul  and  Glencairn. 

At  Boat  of  Garten  the  Speyside  and  Highland  Railways 
connect. 

At  Aviemore,  Loch-an-Eilan  is  within  a  few  miles,  and 
that  beautiful  Loch  is  remarkable  as  still  having  the  osprey 
building  there. 

Near  Kincraig  Station  is  Dunachton  House,  belonging  to 
Mackintosh  of  Mackintosh  ;  and  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
on  the  left  is  Argyll's  Stone,  marking  the  spot  where  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  halted  prior  to  fighting  the  Roman  Catholic 
lords,  and  being  defeated  by  them,  at  Glenlivet  in  1594. 
(Glenlivet  is  now  better  known  for  its  "  mountain  dew," 
however  !)  On  the  Tor  of  Alvie,  to  the  left,  is  seen  the 
monument  commemorating  the  Highlanders  who  fell  at 
Waterloo,  and  also  a  pillar  in  memory  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Gordon.  We  should  sooner  have  mentioned  that  on  the 
right  is  the  rugged,  well-birched  mountain,  Craigellachie, 
on  which  the  Grants  used  of  old  to  meet,  and  from  which 
their  "  slogan "  was  often  heard — "  Stand  Fast,  Craigell- 
achie ! "     The  boundary  between  Badenoch  and  Strathspey 
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is  iu  this  neighbourhood.  The  celebrated  Doune  of  Rothie- 
murchus  (Sir  J.  P.  Grant)  is  further  on,  with  its  wonderful 
pine  forests. 

Kingussie  is  Highland  in  name  as  it  is  in  everything. 
From  it  there  is  an  exceedingly  good  view  of  the  Cairngorm 
mountains.  Belleville,  the  residence  of  the  Ossian  Mac- 
phersons,  is  near,  and  the  small  monument  to  the  translator 
of  Ossian's  immortal  poems  is  seen.  The  shooting  lodge  of 
Invereshie  also  shows  itself  here. 

Newtonmore  station  is  about  a  mile  below  the  village, 
and,  leaving  it,  we  pass  through  Badenoch.  Glentruim  House 
(Colonel  Macpherson),  beautifully  surrounded  by  woods, 
and  overlooked  by  mountains,  is  reached  after  the  Spey  has 
been  crossed.  Passing  on  we  get  a  sight  of  Ben  Alder  (3756 
feet),  with  its  horizontal  top.  Then  comes  Loch  Ericht, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  the  wilds,  "  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  " 
found  his  advantage  in  the  surrounding  ruggedness,  secur- 
ing a  sheltered  retreat  in  a  cave  at  its  south  end.  Dal- 
whinnie  Station,  near  which  the  road  to  Fort- William 
strikes  in,  is  next,  and  there  is  an  excellent  hotel  in  it, 
parties  staying  in  the  house  having  permission  to  angle  for 
trout  in  the  lochs  adjoining.  Getting  away,  we  observe  on 
the  right  the  "  Athole  Sow,"  and  the  "  Badenoch  Boar," 
striking  objects  which  the  scenery  requires,  for  it  is  otherwise 
very  bare.  Presently  we  arrive  at  Dalnaspidal,  near  which 
the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Perth  march,  and  the  water- 
shed of  the  Spey  and  Tay  is.  Loch  Garry  is  also  passed, 
and  the  immense  deer  forests  of  Drumouchter  too.  Struan 
is  the  next  railway  station  we  get  to,  and  on  leaving  it  we 
cross  the  Carry,  over  which  is  a  fine  viaduct.  Proceeding 
onward,  we  leave  the  last-named  stream  on  our  right,  and 
the  policies  of  Castle  Blair  on  the  left.     Blair  Athole  is 
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the  next  station,  and  it  is  after  we  pass  it  a  short  dis- 
tance that  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
opened  up  to  view.  Such  a  contrast  as  it  presents  to  that 
which  we  have  just  left  !  In  1689,  when  Viscount  Dundee 
fell,  "  in  the  arms  of  victory,"  there  was  little  known  of 
Killiecrankib.  The  death  of  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
Covenanters,  however,  gave  it  fame  which  attaches  to  it  to 
this  hour.  General  Hugh  Mackay  (of  Scourie),  a  favourite 
officer  of  William  III.,  was  defeated — brave  man  and  skilful 
officer  though  he  was — but  Claverhouse  was  slain.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  interest  attaching  to  the  spot  arises  chiefly  from  its 
grand  scenery,  which  has  no  parallel  but  its  own,  just  because 
it  is  unlike  anything  else  in  that  way.  The  Garry,  running 
rapidly  over  its  rugged  bed,  and  the  steep,  well-wooded,  high 
banks  which  look  down  on  it,  make  a  tout  ensemble  which  is 
indescribable.  Mr.  Butter's  house  at  Faskally  is  grandly 
situated  in  the  extreme  \  and  Urrard  House  is  near  the  site 
of  the  battle.  Miss  Alston  Stewart,  at  Killiecrankie 
Cottage,  has  a  beautiful  spot  to  live  in.  The  "Soldier's  Leap" 
is  one  of  those  impossible-to-achieve  feats,  which  we  doubt 
whether  for  dear  life  even  any  mortal  man  would  attempt  to 
accomplish,  but  we  have  traditions  for  not  a  few  very  singular 
demonstrations  of  daring  deeds  by  our  ancestors,  which  we 
must  loyally  try  to  believe.  Pitlochrie  is  the  next  station, 
and  its  situation  is  pleasant.  It  has  a  fine  Hydropathic  and 
two  Hotels — Fisher's  being  excellent,  and  having  an  extensive 
posting  establishment.  The  Parish  Church  of  Moulin  is 
about  one-and-a-half  miles  distant.  The  ruins  of  Moulin 
Castle,  once  the  seat  of  the  Comyns,  Earls  of  Athole  and 
Badenoch,  are  also  near.  Ben  Vracky  (2750  feet)  is  more 
readily  ascended  from  the  village  of  Moulin  than  elsewhere. 
A    small    waterfall,    formed    by    Edradour    Burn — named 
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Spout  dhu — is -something  like  a  mile  from  Pitlochrie,  east- 
ward :  but  the  Falls  of  Tummel,  although  not  high,  are  very 
fine,  and  the  most  interesting  sight  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  district.  Ballinluig  is  the  station  for  Aberfeldy 
— the  "  Birks"  of  which  are  so  dear  to  all  true  Scotsmen. 
Near  Ballinluig  the  rivers  Tay  and  Tummel  have  their  con- 
fluence, which  may  be  noted  on  the  right  hand  side.  There 
is  also  the  monument  to  the  late  Duke  of  Athole  to  be  seen 
here.  Guay  is  a  small  station  singularly  named  but  favour- 
ably placed.  Dalguise  Station  is  next,  and  then  Dunkeld 
the  magnificent,  with  the  grand  Tay,  clear  as  crystal, 
running  along.  Our  "  teeth  water"  as  we  think  of  its 
living,  silvery  treasures,  and  of  the  fun  of  being  at  one 
end  of  a  rod  with  a  24-pounder  hard  and  fast  on  the 
fly  at  the  other  !  If  it  were  possible  to  find  a  spot  on  the 
escutcheon  at  Dunkeld,  it  would  be  (now  that  the  toll  on 
the  bridge  has  been  removed)  that  it  seems  too  much  closed 
in,  glorious  though  the  screens  be.  Further  than  to  mention 
its  historic  Cathedral,  and  the  innumerable  drives,  walks,  and 
varieties  of  scene  we  need  not  go.  The  hotels  are  all 
excellent.  We  affected  the  Royal  (Fisher's),  but  the  Duke 
of  Athole's  Arms,  which  is  also  in  the  town,  and  the  Birnam 
are  first-class.  (We  never  tasted  "  Athole  brose"  but  once, 
and  that  was  at  the  Dunkeld  Railway  Station.  Something- 
else  would  be  more  to  our  taste  !)  It  would  weary  Our 
readers  to  name  the  various  handsome,  aristocratic  residences 
in  this  district,  and  so  we  refrain,  merely  mentioning  in 
passing  that  Scone  Palace — and  it  looks  one  too — (what  a 
difference  there  is  between  its  appearance  and  that  of  that 
red  brick,  mean-looking  royal  palace  at  St.  James's  !) — the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  is  seen  on  our  left,  about  two 
miles  north  of  Perth. 
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Perth  Station  is  extensive,  but  confusing  to  strangers. 
The  Refreshment  Eoom  of  it  has  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Royalty  patronises  it,  but,  given  time  to  discuss  the  "  good 
things"  Mr.  Macdonald  caters,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  it  appear  quite  worthy  of  its  name  apart  from  royal 
patronage. 

After  a  good  run,  the  Caledonian  landed  us  all  right  in 
Edinburgh.  A  pleasant  evening  in  Mr.  M'Tavish's  excellent 
house  gave  us  an  opportunity  of  discussing  our  experiences 
with  much  vim,  after  which,  and  a  sound  sleep,  we  were 
ready  for  a  great  breakfast  at  9  a.m.,  ere  dispersing  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  the  duties  falling  to  us  during  another 
year. 

MELROSE. 

Reader,  don't  be  astonished  at  anything,  nor  marvel  that 
there  should  appear  in  "  Rambles  in  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  "  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  part  of  the  country  which, 
like  the  Highlands  (and  hilly  like  them  too),  owes  much  of 
its  renown  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  creator  of  Waverley  and 
of  many  other  works,  which  make  his  genius  stand  out  as 
that  of  the  greatest  writer  of  fiction  the  world  has  seen. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  as  presumptuous  as  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous on  our  part  to  enter  into  the  writing  of  a  history  of 
Melrose,  and  for  that  excellent,  very  sufficient  reason,  we 
venture  merely  to  give  our  own  first  impressions  of  a  terri- 
tory over  which  Sir  Walter  has  thrown  a  glamour  which  is 
but  intensified  by  the  efforts  of  smaller  men  to  show  up 
their  own  smallness — and  that  only.  We,  therefore,  do  not 
ask  people  to  read  what  we  have  got  to  say.  They  probably 
know  more,  and  feel  more  of  the  influence  of  the  great 
magician,  but,  somehow  or  other,  we  will  yield  to  no  one  in 
admiration  for   the  wondrous   gifts  of  him.     Every   scene 
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seems  pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  author  of  Waverley, 
and  no  more  truly  rural,  picturesque  scenery  could  be  found 
seeking  justice  at  the  hands  of  him  who  writes  about  it. 
Apart  from  the  magic  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen,  the  country 
around  Melrose  is  most  charming,  and,  therefore,  one  need 
not  be  surprised  that  from  distant  continents  people  should 
flock  to  the  district  year  after  year  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers— those  who  once  were  there  going  there  again,  while 
the  pilgrim  neophytes  swell  the  throng.  Every  one  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  the  chief  attractions.  Who  has  not  read 
about,  or  seen  its  Abbey  1  What  architect  of  our  day  has 
not  felt  small  as  he  looked  at  the  evidences  manifold  of 
the  singular  skill  of  those  of  his  profession  who  lived  during 
the  much-sneered-at  "  good  old  times"  several  centuries  ago  1 
The  taste,  the  delicacy,  and  the  finish  of  the  carving ;  the  per- 
fect symmetry  of  the  arches  ;  the  ample  completeness  of  the 
whole  building,  all  testify  loudly  to  the  masterly  genius  of 
the  man  who  designed,  and  also  to  the  liberality  and  courage 
of  those  who  were  responsible  for  finding  the  sinews  of  war 
wherewith  the  edifice  was  to  be  finished.  Our  Scottish 
Kings  had  much  that  was  worthy  to  do  with  it.  All  that  is 
mortal  of  Alexander  II.  is  said  to  be  interred  there  ;  the 
heart  of  the  Bruce  has  there  found  sepulture ;  the  proud 
Douglases  lie  at  rest  within  its  walls  ;  and  the  mysterious 
Michael  Scott's  dust  mingles  with  other  dust  there.  We 
are,  however,  heterodox  enough  almost  not  to  believe  in 
Michael  at  all !  Among  the  ancient  dead  whose  memorials 
are  very  frequently  met  with  in  the  sacred  precincts  are  those 
of  the  Pringles,  who  seemed  to  be  dying  almost  yearly,  but  of 
whom  some  remain  to  continue  in  the  land  a  family  of  note 
and  worth  to  this  day.  The  burying-ground,  outside  the 
building,  is  not  very  remarkable,  unless  as  a  site  from  which 
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closely  to  scan,  in  excellent  light,  the  external  beauties  of 
the  edifice ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  worth  going  very  far  to 
see,  although  jackdaws  and  house-sparrows  find  shelter  and 
nesting  ground  in  very  interesting  memorials  of  the  artistic 
skill  and  devotedness  of  our  ancestors  on  the  walls.  Truly, 
the  cheekiest  birds,  as  well  as  the  cheekiest  men,  seem  to 
flourish  most  ! 

The  grave  of  Tom  Purdie,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  faithful 
forester,  is  seen  in  the  ancient  graveyard,  and  a  good  deal  of 
nonsense  has  been  written,  accusing  the  Queen  of  plagiarism 
because  Her  Majesty  happened  upon  the  same  text  from  the 
Gospel  by  Matthew  (xxv.  21)  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Brown,  which  Sir  Walter  had  carved  on  the 
tombstone  of  Purdie.  No  doubt  hundreds  of  people  appro- 
priated the  verse  in  question  for  a  like  purpose  before  Sir 
Walter  was  born,  and  why  not  other  people  do  so  thereafter  1 

We  may  allude  to  the  supposed  marks  of  the  cannon 
shot  of  Cromwell's  troops  on  the  northern  wall  of  the  Abbey 
without  being  willing  to  pin  our  faith  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
legend.  There  are  marks  of  some  sort,  of  course,  but  we 
doubt  Cromwell's  having  guns  that  could  carry  from  the  hill 
beyond  the  river.  If  they  did  carry,  and  did  hit,  they  did 
wonderfully  little  harm  ! 

Melrose  is  a  very  substantial  little  town — full  of  "  go." 
It  has  three  good  hotels,  viz.,  the  Abbey  (Mr.  Hamilton), 
the  George  and  Abbotsford  (Limited),  and  the  King's  Arms 
(Mrs.  Cleaver).  There  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  Masonic 
Lodge  in  the  kingdom  there.  It  has  also  football,  cricket, 
and  sundry  other  clubs.  But  its  chief  local  attraction, 
apart  from  the  magnificent  Tweed,  which  is  really  its  pride 
and  glory,  reminding  one  forcibly  of  the  Ness,  is  the  Waver- 
ley  Hydropathic  Establishment,  situated  about  a  mile  west 
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of  the  town,  the  site  being  a  bold  knoll,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  a  rare  landscape.  The  edifice  is  a  square  in  form, 
140  feet  on  each  side,  with  a  front  in  the  old  English  style, 
having  a  central  tower  75  feet  in  height.  The  appearance 
of  the  building  might  be  considerably  improved  were  the 
seedy  sort  of  look  which  too  free  a  use  of  cement  gives  it 
done  away.  We  have  nothing  to  say  but  what  is  good  and 
worthy  regarding  the  place  architecturally,  but  the  white- 
washed aspect  of  it  is  but  a  miserable  index  to  the  ample 
accommodation  and  the  great  comfort  of  the  interior.  We 
can  say  with  perfect  truth  of  the  Waverley  what  could  not 
honestly  or  fairly  be  said  of  some  kindred  institutions  which 
might  readily  be  named.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  number  of 
rooms,  of  which  there  are  at  least  120  (public  and  private), 
nor  to  the  number  of  visitors  that  can  be  put  up,  although 
we  know  that  from  150  to  160  can  be  made  comfortable  in 
it.  But  we  would  speak  of  the  size,  the  airiness,  the  clean- 
liness of  every  apartment,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  furni- 
ture, which  is  not,  however,  of  the  merely  ornamental,  soon- 
go-to-ruin  sort,  but  rather  of  the  sound,  easy,  useful 
description,  which  costs  good  money,  and  lasts  accordingly. 
Men  of  sense  were  evidently  about  the  selection  of  the 
equipments  of  the  house — nothing  "  cheap  and  nasty " 
finding  room  in  it.  As  the  Waverley  is  not  of  over  a  dozen 
years'  standing,  although  the  external  aspect  of  it  would 
make  it  appear  to  be  much  older,  all  modern  appliances 
(including  electric  bells)  for  the  smooth  working  of  its 
internal  arrangements  are  in  use.  Indeed,  the  care  which 
has  been  taken  with  the  little  things  reminds  us  of  the  old 
saying,  "  Take  care  of  the  pennies,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves."  There  is  a  telegraph  office  in  the 
establishment  ! 
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Now  we  would  say  a  word  regarding  the  staff,  and  it 
does  not  need  to  be  a  firstly,  secondly,  thirdly,  finally,  and 
in  the  last  place,  but  simply  in  the  form  of  an  incontrover- 
tible statement,  viz.,  that  each  one,  from  the  Secretary  and 
Manager  downwards,  works  so  quietly  and  pleasantly  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  watch  and  note  the  absence  of  friction.  At 
dinner  there  the  carving  is  done  at  a  side  table ;  the  bill  of 
fare  is  not  in  French — faugh  !  and  the  Hebes  who  are  the 
waiters  are  as  vigilant  as  lynxes,  as  tidy  and  as  gentle  as 
could  be  possibly  imagined.  Contrast  the  quiet  orderliness 
of  the  Waverley  with  the  clatter  and  noise  in  a  dining-room 
of  a  hotel  of  similar  size  at  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey,  say, 
and  what  a  glorious  difference  is  there  !  There  is  just  this 
difference,  that,  to  wit,  between  well-bred,  well-trained, 
modest  Scottish  lassies,  and  male  negroes,  nasty  to  look  at, 
loud-tongued,  bustling,  and  odoriferous.  Think  of  it,  good 
reader,  and  be  thankful. 

The  food  at  the  Waverley  is  abundant,  well-cooked, 
plain,  and  substantial — various — and  it  is  washed  down 
without  the  aid  of  intoxicants.  Breakfast  at  8*30  ;  dinner, 
1*30;  tea,  6*0;  supper  at  nine  o'clock.  Reminds  one,  in 
fact,  of  the  never-ending  feeding  on  board  the  Atlantic- 
going  steamers  of  the  "  State,"  the  "  Anchor,"  and  "  Allan  " 
Lines.  But  there  is  plenty  of  healthful  exercise  in  the 
Land  of  Scott  to  be  had  to  help  digestion,  as  well  as  medical 
advice  free  for  the  unfortunates  who  need  it. 

Yes,  there  is  another  feature  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Waverley,  viz.,  Family  Worship,  or  "  Prayers,"  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  the  service,  which  includes  singing  portion  of 
a  hymn,  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 
and  an  extempore  prayer  being  offered  up.  After  breakfast 
and  after  supper  this  home-like  exercise  is  observed,  and  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Crombie's  manner  of  conducting  it  takes  away  all 
appearance  of  formality.  His  grace  before  meat  is  very 
different  also  from  the  hurried,  scrambling,  half-articulated 
half-dozen  words  too  often  employed  on  such  occasions.  Mrs. 
Crombie  presides  at  the  head  and  her  husband  at  the  foot  of 
the  long  table,  and  we  must  say  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  meet  with  more  agreeable  hosts.  But  their  universal 
popularity  must  not  be  ascribed  to  their  conduct  towards 
guests  at  meal  times  only.  Such  an  ascription  would  not  do 
justice,  for  it  is  to  their  bearing  all  round  that  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  is  to  be  attributed.  Worthily  taking 
his  own  part  in  the  proper  administration  of  the  establish- 
ment, Mr.  Dunk  (the  Manager)  is  almost  ubiquitous,  and  he 
would  need  to  be  so,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  made  on 
his  courtesy  and  attention.  He  never  fails  to  be  at  hand 
when  wanted.  In  short,  he  seems  to  be  a  component  part 
of  the  institution,  and  such  a  good-humoured  part ! 

The  Waverley  is,  although  erected  on  a  very  commanding- 
spot  (Skirmish  Hill),  thoroughly  sheltered  from  every  cold 
wind  that  can  blow.  The  sub-soil  is  of  stratified  gravel  and 
sand,  so  that  its  foundation  is  thoroughly  dry.  Attached  to 
the  establishment,  which  stands  within  its  own  grounds,  are 
excellent  gardens,  which  supply  it  with  abundant  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  croquet  and  bowling  grounds ;  parks  under 
grass,  in  which  are  grazed  the  cows  which  yield  such  a 
plentiful  supply  of  rich  milk,  so  welcome  to  porridge- 
appreciating  inmates.  The  butter  looks  rich  and  natural  in 
colour,  which  the  dairy  supplies,  and  the  cream,  which 
enriches  the  puddings  and  other  sweets  found  at  dinner 
time,  is  not  to  be  despised.  There  are  endless  walks  and 
drives  in  the  vicinity — such,  in  short,  as  should  attract  the 
laziest  of  lazy  mortals  to  that  out-of-doors  exercise  which  is 
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so  necessary  to  good  health.  Perhaps,  however,  the  induce- 
ments held  forth  so  amply  indoors  by  reading,  writing, 
smoking,  billiard  rooms,  and  library,  would  need  just  such 
charming  compulsion  as  the  surrounding  scenery  holds 
forth  to  make  quasi  invalids  stir  out.  In  all  our  travels  we 
have  never  seen  a  spot  for  which  nature  has  done  more, 
while  man  has  done  not  a  little.  Woods,  green  fields,  a 
noble  river  running  through  them,  comparatively  command- 
ing hills  (some  of  which  are  cultivated  to  their  very 
summits),  refresh  the  eye,  while  the  bracing  air  serves  to 
invigorate  the  system — a  combination  which  would  be  per- 
fect were  the  blue  sea  also  visible,  even  raging  as  it  often  is. 
A  heather-covered  mountain  would  not  come  amiss  to  make 
up  a  perfect  panorama,  but  that  adjective  reminds  us  that 
there  is  nothing  perfect  here  below  !  As  we  gaze  out  of  the 
drawing-room  window,  however,  on  the  marvellously  fair 
scene  there  presented,  we  somehow  think  of  Strathpeffer, 
made  more  beautiful  still  if  it  had  a  Tweed  of  its  own  ;  or 
the  big  strath  of  Lochbroom,  which  has  its  river  fast  flowing- 
through  it  into  (what  Melrose  has  not)  the  ocean  near  at 
hand.  Perhaps,  of  all  places  we  have  seen,  Lochbroom's 
varied  magnificence  alone  would  rival  that  of  Melrose.  But, 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  accessibility,  we  read  of  the 
latter  being  37  miles  from  Edinburgh,  19  from  Jedburgh 
(not  a  cheep  about  "  Jeddart  justice,"  please),  15  from 
Kelso,  60  from  Carlisle,  and  70  from  Newcastle — by  the 
North  British  Railway ;  we  can  say  little  about  the  come- 
at-ableness  of  Lochbroom,  even  while  making  our  acknow- 
ledgments to  Mr  Macbrayne,  and  his  predecessor,  good  Mr 
David  Hutcheson.  We  have  visited  Lochbroom  by  every 
known  route,  and  are  fain  to  say  that  the  "Claymore," 
"  Clansman,"    and    "  Clydesdale "   steamers   must    be   con- 
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sidered  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  doing  so ;  but,  seeing 
that  the  sea  is  sometimes  very  much  agitated,  and  not  a  few 
people  are  ready,  under  such  circumstances,  to  get  sick  on 
board  ship,  we  would  be  inclined  to  look  upon  the  advent  of 
the  North  British  Railway  as  a  boon  to  Lochbroomers.  At 
all  events,  where  bad  sailors  are  concerned  !  Yes,  Melrose 
has  the  pull  of  Lochbroom  in  many  respects,  and  it  has 
much  to  be  grateful  for  to  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  to 
those  enterprising  individuals  who  caused  to  be  built  the 
Hydropathic  of  that  name,  as  a  place  of  such  resort  as  it  is, 
when  it  overflows  with  visitors,  gives  the  hotels  and  other 
comfortably-furnished  houses,  and  the  energetic  tradespeople 
of  the  town,  the  benefit  by  the  surplus  of  visitors. 

Finally,  the  baths  in  the  Waverley  are  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  and  to  anglers  we  would  say,  you  can  have  trout- 
fishing  on  the  Tweed,  and  watch  the  gallant  General  on  the 
opposite  bank  landing  his  big  salmon  with  his  single 
remaining  arm,  when  you  are  staying  in  the  Hydro. 

One  day  last  November  ('83),  as  we  sat  at  dinner 
in  the  Waverley,  we  remarked  to  a  pretty,  pleasant, 
and  clever  little  married  lady  who  sat  on  our  right 
that  we  were  "  sorry  we  had  not  brought  our  wife  with 
us  I"  The  fortunate  husband  sitting  on  the  right  of  his 
cava  sposa  quietly  replied — "Perhaps  you  have  not  got 
one  !"  How  he  knew  our  infirmity  and  our  affliction  we 
were  puzzled  to  conceive,  until  he  kindly  volunteered  the 
information  that  there  is  a  species  of  "  freemasonry  among 
married  men  !" 

We  cannot  close  the  reference  to  Melrose  without  speak- 
ing of  the  deep  impression  made  on  us  by  the  grand  woods, 
in  clumps,  and  the  promising-looking  fields  which  are  in  their 
midst,  while  the  Tweed  rolls  swiftly  by  ;  and  this  makes  us 
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conceive  how  charming  the  district  must  look  in  autumn 
when  the  corn  is  yellow.  What  a  subject  for  the  canvas  of 
Duncan  Cameron  of  Edinburgh  !  There  is  plenty  of  "stuff"  for 
him  there,  without  one  word  being  said  about  Abbotsford. 

Here  is  what  The  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Francisco  says 
of  one  of  the  Melrose  hotels  (and  the  others  are  probably 
quite  as  much  to  be  commended) — "  It  is  one  of  the  few 
cases  in  much  experience  of  hotels.  The  meats  were  the 
best  cooked,  the  attendance  the  most  assiduous  and  yet 
unobtrusive,  the  beds  the  whitest,  and  the  prices  the  most 
reasonable  of  any  that  we  found  in  Scotland  or  England. 
Yes,  go  to  Melrose,  of  course  ;  see  the  Abbey,  and  put  up  at 
the  King's  Arms  with  Mrs.  Cleaver." 

Two  gentlemen  from  South  Africa  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  Waverley  Hydro  and  the  King's  Arms  last 
November,  so  there  must  be  something  of  a  foundation  for 
the  quoted  opinion  of  the  latter. 

We  learn  that  within  the  last  few  months  the  external 

appearance  of  the  Waverley  Hydropathic  Establishment  has 

been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  arrangements 

inside. 

ARRAN. 

With  what  ecstatic  delight  do  we  prepare  for  a  visit  to 

this  famous  isle — leaving   behind    us,  for   the   nonce,   the 

smoke,  the  noise,  and   the  grime  of  a  certain  great   city, 

with  its  terrible  cares  and  its  afflicting  illnesses  !     We  are 

almost  compelled  to  versify  as  we  contemplate  the  grand 

change  of  air  and  scene  !     True,  our  verses  may  be  even 

poorer  than  our  prose,  but  here  they  go — 

Where  lofty  Goatfell  greets  the  sky, 

And  Cior  Mhor  looks  almost  as  high, 

Thither  would  I  most  gladly  fly — 
A  weary,  heart-sick  stranger. 
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Where  breezes  fresh  come  from  the  wave, 
To  cheat,  mayhap,  an  early  grave, 
And  a  new  lease  of  life  to  crave — 
I'll  go  a  careworn  stranger. 

Where  leaves  are  rustling  in  the  breeze, 
Where  birds  sing  sweetly  'mid  the  trees, 
And  ferns,  so  verdant,  reach  my  knees — 
I'll  roam  a  trusting  stranger. 

Where  heather  perfumes  all  the  air 
O'er  mountain  sides  so  bright  and  fair, 
Thither  I  haste,  and  would  that  there  — 
I  be  no  more  a  stranger  ! 

There,  dear  Reader  !  If  you  do  not  care  for  rhyme, 
please  skip  it,  and  fancy  that  it  is  not  in  "  Rambles  "  at  all  ! 
If  you  are  longing  to  see  Arran  the  magnificent — to  inhale 
its  breezes  from  the  sea ;  breezes  from  the  trees  (the  birch 
aroma  is  very  sweet) ;  and  breezes  from  the  heather — you 
have  only  to  consult  a  time-table,  which  will  show  you  when 
any  of  several  swift,  delightfully-clean,  comfortable  steamers 
which  sail  daily  from  Glasgow,  but  which  you  can  join  at 
Greenock  or  Wemyss  Bay  if  you  so  choose,  start.  A  more 
charming  trip  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  Arran  possesses 
all  sorts  of  attractions  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
For  the  weary  it  has  rest,  quietness,  good  air,  fresh  scenes, 
and  pastures  new.  The  geologist  will  there  find  employ- 
ment ;  the  mineralogist  need  not  be  idle ;  the  botanist  will 
meet  with  a  wide  and  interesting  field  for  his  inquiries  ;  the 
antiquarian  will  not  lack  scope  for  his  studies  ;  the  lover  of 
the  aristocracy  may  imagine  himself  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  the  fisherman  can  freely  go 
a-fishing ;  the  sailor  may  go  a-sailing ;  the  soldier  may  in 
thought  be  carried  back  to  the  days  of  Robert  the  Bruce  ; 
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the  clergyman  may  meditate  amid  nature's  grandest  scenes  ; 
the  schoolmaster,  try  to  forget  that  he  is  a  small  tyrant ; 
the  merchant  will  have  time  to  think  over  his  plans  for  the 
future,  or,  it  may  be,  in  the  purest  air,  be  able  to  bear  the 
losses  of  a  bad  year ;  the  manufacturer  may  note  the  ten- 
dency of  the  "  fashions  ; "  and  the  ladies,  bless  them  !  will 
be  able  to  admire  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  wearing 
apparel  of  each  other,  while  the  beaux  admire  the  wearers 
of  it.  But  on  Sunday,  stiff  silks,  glossy  satins,  and  striking 
poplins  will  be  apt  to  set  the  old  enemy  of  city  life,  Envy, 
astir.     But  maybe  no  ! 

The  sail  to  Arran  is  a  pleasure-giver,  of  which  no  one 
who  has  enjoyed  it  can  speak  lightly.  Every  look  he  gives 
is  rewarded  by  something  attractive  catching  the  eye.  On 
whichever  side  his  gaze  may  turn  he  is  gratified.  Gourock 
is  a  pleasant-looking  little  place,  delightfully  situated  ;  and 
we  feel  interested  in  Wemyss  Bay  (with  its  famous  Hyro- 
pathic),  and  Largs — the  latter  so  well  known  in  the  yachting 
world.  Millport,  too,  with  its  fine  bay,  is  worthy  of  mention, 
because  it  belongs  to  the  Island  of  Cumbrae ; — a  minister 
resident  in  which  is  said  to  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  earnestly 
prayed  for  a  blessing  on  the  "  adjacent  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  It  is  after  leaving  Millport  that  a  full 
view  is  got  of  the  lofty  peaks  of  Arran,  and,  as  we  get  nearer 
our  destination,  we  find  that,  however  true  the  proverb  may 
be  which  says  that  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view,"  it  does  not  hold  good  here,  for  the  more  closely  we 
look  into  matters  the  better  we  like  them.  Why,  we  were 
very  much  prejudiced  against  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who 
owns  nearly  all  of  Arran — all  indeed  except  the  Bruce's  gift 
to  the  Fullartons — until  we  came  to  hear  the  Arranese 
praise  him  and  the  late  Duke  as  the  best  Dukes  ever  the 
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world  saw,  from  the  time  Moses  wrote  about  that  rarely 
ancient  kind  of  title  to  the  present  day  !  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  His  Grace  is  a  most  considerate  proprietor — one  who 
lets  his  people  enjoy  that  peace,  comfort,  and  general  absence 
from  worry  which  so  few  Highland  proprietors  extend  to 
their  small  tenants.  No  wonder  the  men  and  women  of 
Arran  are  so  long-lived  as  to  be  almost  like  bay  trees. 
Why,  people  of  seventy  to  eighty  years  of  age  in  that  easy- 
going island  are  as  active  "as  kittens,"  to  use  a  phrase 
often  employed.  A  very  short  time  since  one  of  our 
acquaintances  thought  he  was  there  going  to  make  his 
fortune  as  a  Gaelic-speaking  agent  of  a  well-known  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake, 
for  the  good  folks  were  so  comfortable  in  mind  and  body, 
and  so  satisfied  that  they  were  to  have  prolonged  lives,  that 
they  quite  starved  the  excellent  agent  out.  He,  honest 
man,  relates  rather  an  amusing  incident  of  his  stay  in  the 
island.  It  seems  that,  when  he  first  went  there,  one  of  the 
great  officials  of  the  Company — a  stout,  comfortable-looking 
individual — accompanied  him  in  order  to  introduce  him  to 
his  future  constituents.  Now,  the  don  could  not  speak 
Gaelic,  and  the  islanders  were  not  at  first  aware  that  the 
newly-appointed  agent  could.  A  little  group  of  natives 
whom  the  insurance  men  approached  presently  began  to 
criticise,  in  Gaelic,  the  appearance  of  the  latter  pair.  Quoth 
one — "  Look  at  him  !  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  good  to 
himself,  or  he  would  not  have  such  an  immense  corporation." 
Said  No.  2 — "  It  is  all  very  well  for  them  to  come  here  to 
live  on  the  '  fat  of  the  land '  at  our  expense  ! "  Observed 
No.  3 — "  You'll  see  the  slim  fellow  will  soon  be  as  fat  as  the 
other  chap  ! "  So  much,  on  the  one  hand,  for  trying  to  act 
the  philanthropist,  and,  on  the  other,  talking  in  such  par- 
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ticular  terms  in  the  presence  of,  and  about,  people  we  do  not 
know  !  The  agent  had  a  fine  internal  chuckle,  but  he 
certainly  did  not  get  "  as  fat  as  the  other  chap  "  in  Arran  ! 

But  to  resume.  A  most  inviting  spot  is  Brodick  Bay, 
and  the  ducal  residence  above  it  is  splendidly  placed  among 
the  woods.  The  aristocratic,  well-managed  Douglas  Hotel  is 
in  keeping  with  its  surroundings,  and  the  external  appearance 
of  the  cottages  is  suggestive  of  tidiness  and  comfort  within. 
North  of  the  Douglas  is  Alma  Terrace,  from  which  an 
excellent  view  is  had  of  Goat/ell  and  Cior  Mhor,  together 
with  some  of  the  other  heights.  The  Bay,  with  its  splendid 
beach,  is  also  well  seen.  Going  further  afield,  without  going 
far,  the  charms  of  Glenrosa,  Glenshirag,  and  Glencloy  unfold 
themselves,  while  in  the  far  background  is  Ben  Ghnuis,  two 
words  which  in  Gaelic  mean — Ben,  a  mountain ;  Ghnuis,  a 
face  or  countenance.  People  affect  to  see  some  resemblance 
to  the  face  of  the  late  Henry,  Lord  Brougham,  in  the 
gigantic  features  of  Ben  Ghnuis.  This  may  be  ingenious, 
but  it  is  far-fetched. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  climbing,  even  although  they  may 
not  be  candidates  for  election  to  the  Alpine  Club,  would  do 
well  to  ascend  Goatfell,  and  there  get  one  of  the  finest  pano- 
ramas laid  out  before  them  which  Scotland  possesses. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  in  Wester  Ross,  Inverness,  Suther. 
land,  and  Perth  shires,  prospects  which,  although  different 
in  kind,  rival  the  glorious  one  under  notice.  Goatfell  is 
over  2800  feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  its  summit  on  a 
clear  day  may  be  seen  the  Paps  of  Jura.  Islay  is  also  seen 
to  the  west.  In  the  far  distance  northward  are  Ben  Lomond, 
Ben  Voirlich,  and  Ben  Ledi,  while  the  picturesque  Kyles  of 
Bute  are  comparatively  close.  Eastward  are  the  Cumbraes, 
the  Clyde,  Ayrshire,  and  coast  towns.     Taking  a  cast  of  the 
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eye  past  Ben  Ghnuis,  we  see  Campbelltown  and  the  region 
of  Kintyre.  Ireland — part  of  its  coast — is  also  dimly  seen 
in  the  distance.  Southward  Ailsa  Craig,  Pladda,  the  Holy 
Isle,  and  the  bay  of  Lamlash  are  very  distinctly  seen. 
Altogether,  the  "  play  u  worth  the  candle,"  but  visitors  to 
the  top  of  Goatfell,  which  is  very  subject  to  sudden  envelop- 
ment in  "  smoke  '•  (in  Gaelic  ceo)  or  mist,  should  not  think 
of  making  the  ascent  without  a  guide  and  a  good  supply  of 
"  creature  comforts,"  as  well  as  "  haps  "  to  put  on  at  the 
top,  where  the  wind  is  keen,  and  the  cold  is  dangerous  after 
perspiring  so  freely  during  the  climb.  Need  it  be  said  that 
he  or  she  will  be  wisest  who  is  provided  with  a  good,  stout, 
strong,  and  long  stick  for  help  going  up  and  coming  down  1 
The  most  refreshing  beverage  to  take  along  is  tea.  It  has 
often  refreshed  us  cold,  but  there  need  not  be  any  difficulty 
in  having  a  smoking  hot  cup — not  a  smoky  one — if  the  guide 
should  carry  a  kettle  and  some  matches.  It  is  some- 
thing to  speak  of  lunching  al  fresco  on  the  leeside  of  a 
boulder  on  Goatfell. 

There  are  many  tempting  walks  and  "  drives"  in  Arran. 
The  variety  is  so  charming ;  the  novelty  of  the  situation  so 
great,  and  the  time  at  our  disposal  so  short,  that  it  is  hard 
to  describe  the  puzzled  state  into  which  we  get  in  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  matters.  From  Lamlash  we  may  go  to 
Lagg,  and  back  via  Kildonan,  Whiting  Bay,  and  King's  Cross 
Point,  and  have  a  most  pleasing  walk  or  ride,  while  a 
distant  view  is  got  of  Goatfell  and  Ben  Ghnuis,  as  well  as  of 
Glen  cloy.  We  see  the  Holy  Isle  rising  out  of  the  "  azure 
main,"  and  are  astonished  at  its  apparent  height,  over  1000 
feet  above  sea  level.  We  don't  attempt  to  count  the  vessels  at 
anchor,  or  under  weigh,  in  the  secure  anchorage  of  Lamlash 
which  appears  to  be  land-locked.     Were  we  to  note  all  that 
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interests  us  we  would  require  a  big  volume,  whereas  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  short  chapter  which  will  serve 
to  whet  the  appetite  of  visitors.  Lamlash  is  a  highly 
favoured  village,  and,  like  everything  else  in  Arran — desir- 
able. The  Ship  Hotel  is  admirably  managed,  as  "  a'  bodies 
ken ;"  and  the  Lamlash  Hostelry  must  also  be  praised. 
Beyond  the  village  we  reach  the  Monadh  Mor  Glen  (i.e.  big 
mountain  glen),  after  an  ascent  of  3J  miles  (about) — a 
regular  breather.  We  notice  Urie  on  our  left,  over  1200 
feet  high,  while  on  the  right  we  see  the  Ross  Hill, 
about  1000  feet.  The  descent  on  the  other  side  leads  to 
Glen  Scorodale,  which  is  devoid  of  attractions,  unless  we 
note  a  good  view  of  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  (off  which 
we  have  been  sea-sick  oftener  than  once) !  "  Distance 
does  lend  enchantment  to  the  view"  here !  Heaven  be 
praised  for  dry  land  to  travel  on  !  The  Island  of  Sanda 
is  also  well  seen,  and  the  land  of  St  Patrick  may  be  noticed 
in  the  distance.  On  we  go,  however,  to  the  end  of  the  glen, 
when  we  come  upon  the  Shisken  Road  (queer  name  that), 
after  which  we  come,  "  all  in  a  heap,"  on  the  romantically- 
situated  inn  of  Lagg.  Such  a  scene  !  Beautiful  in  its 
peacefulness — in  solitude,  yet  close  to  the  sea  and  civilisa- 
tion. We  can  refresh  ourselves  in  the  inn ;  feed  our  horse 
there  ;  bathe  in  the  salt  sea ;  and  have  good  trout  fishing  in 
the  Torrylinn  Burn  !  Realise  this,  Reader — appropriate 
the  information,  and  in  sheer  gratitude  recommend 
"  Rambles "  to  your  acquaintances,  but  don't  give  them  a 
reading  of  it !  Early  up  in  the  morning  means  a  good 
basket  of  trout  !  Tori  inn  and  Clachaig  are  near,  and  it  is 
said  that,  in  ancient  British  history  and  more  modern  Celtic 
literature,  both  are  famed.  The  late  accomplished  minister 
of  the  Free  Church  at  Kilmore,  the  Rev.  Alex.  M'Bride,  in 
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the  "  Statistical  Account'1  of  Kilmore  parish,  says — "  The 
Rev.  William  Shaw,  author  of  the  first  Gaelic  Grammar  and 
Dictionary  that  were  published,  was  born  at  Clachaig,  in  this 
parish.  As  it  claims  to  be  the  birth-place  of  the  first  Celtic 
scholar,  so  it  also  claims  to  be  the  death-place  of  the  first 
Celtic  bard,  for  Ossian  is  said  to  have  died  here."  But  we 
cannot  enlarge  even  on  such  an  interesting  topic,  for  we 
have  to  leave  Lagg  (in  Gaelic  a  hollow)  and  push  on  through 
a  well-cultivated  country  to  Kildonan,  on  the  way  to  which, 
on  the  right,  we  see  the  Stray  Rocks,  which  are  of  black 
basalt,  very  precipitous,  and  some  400  feet  high.  A  great 
cave — The  Black  Cave — is  here  at  Bennanhead.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  cave  is  fully  90  feet  in  length.  The  ruins 
of  Kildonan  Castle  are  worth  going  to  see.  They  are  very 
ancient,  but  their  exact  age  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  during  the  time  of  the  English  Edwards  the  Castle  was 
built.  Kildonan,  like  that  of  Loch  Ranza,  was  a  Royal 
Castle  until  the  first  decade  of  the  15th  century,  when  the 
Stewarts  of  Ardgowan  got  the  castle  and  lands,  which  they 
held  for  a  century  and  a-half,  when  the  Earl  of  Arran  forced 
Stewart  to  sell  the  property  to  Macdonald  of  Dunsvaig. 
However,  space  prevents  our  extending  this  matter,  but 
parties  feeling  interested  cannot  do  better  than  inquire  fully 
on  the  spot.  Whiting  Bay  (what  a  lively,  hungry  fish  whiting 
is  !),  comes  next,  before  reaching  which  we  notice,  as  a  very 
prominent  object,  a  fine  shooting  lodge,  built  by  the  orders  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  "  Hill  of  Council"  is  another 
feature  in  the  scenery  here  passed.  Whiting  Bay  is  famous 
for  its  bathing  beach,  which  is  much  frequented  by  dippers. 
The  Ashdale  Burn  Cascade  is  very  pretty,  and  is  the  most 
considerable  waterfall  in  the  island.  We  get  a  fine  view  of 
the  castle,  its  grounds,  woods,  and  adjacent  mountains  as  we 
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return,  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  little  notice  is  defec- 
tive as  regards  details,  for  we  have  written  a  mere  outline 
which,  we  may  frankly  state,  is  intended  as  a  bait  to  lead 
strangers  to  a  part  of  the  country  which  cannot  but 
charm  them ;  and  the  more  intimate  they  become  with  its 
numerous  attractions,  the  more  they  will  desire  to  see  of 
them.  Our  stay  was  so  short  that  we  can  do  nothing  but 
apologise  for  the  inadequacy  of  this  chapter,  and  add  that 
parties  wishing  to  visit  Arran  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  necessary  information  as  to  routes  at  any  railway 
station  or  hotel.  It  would  be  advisable  to  have  hotel  or 
other  accommodation  there  engaged  in  advance,  and  we 
recommend  visitors  to  communicate  with  and  hear  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  following  hotels  : — The  Douglas  Hotel, 
Brodick ;  the  Ship  Hotel,  Lamlash ;  or  the  Lamlash  Hotel, 
Lamlash. 

Game  of  all  sorts  is  very  abundant,  and  is  most  strictly 
preserved.  Do  not  wink  at  a  rabbit  in  case  it  should  report 
you  to  the  nearest  keeper  ! 

There  are  a  Parish  Church  and  a  Free  Church,  as  well 
as  a  public  school,  at  Brodick.  The  Rev.  Alex.  Cameron, 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  there,  is  without  doubt  the 
most  cultured  Celtic  scholar  now  living,  and  he  is  generally 
accomplished,  as  the  editor  of  the  Celtic  Review  ought  to  be. 
The  Review  is  truly  a  learned  man's  magnum  opus. 

ISLAY. 

This  fine  island,  so  full  of  pleasant  associations  to  many, 
having  such  a  history  of  its  own,  and  being  perhaps  the 
brightest  gem  of  an  island,  agriculturally,  belonging  to 
Scotland,  is  reached  as  a  matter  of  course  by  favour  of  Mr. 
Macbrayne,  and  the  state  of  the  weather,  in  much  comfort 
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on  board  the  steamer  "  Islay,"  particulars  of  whose  sailings 
will  be  promptly  forwarded  by  the  owner  on  application  at 
119,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow.  It  is  not  a  long  passage,  but  it 
not  seldom  is  a  stormy  enough  one  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  Port  Ellen  is  the  snug  little  capital,  and  pleasant, 
prosperous,  hospitable  people  are  its  cits.  But  how  can  a 
writer  speak  with  sufficient  enthusiasm  of  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  of  the  clergy  and  the  other  gentlemen  resident  in 
the  fair  isle  1  When  the  late  Mr.  Dewar  was  minister  of 
Oa,  as  Mr.  M'Fadyen  was,  and,  laus  Deo  !  is  still,  minister  of 
Kildalton,  the  Church  of  Scotland  could  not  well  be  better 
represented.  It  would  be  invidious  to  name  members  of  the 
lay  professions  where  all  were  so  outstanding  in  the  finest 
qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Lagavullin  and  Ardbeg  and 
Leorin,  Cornabus  and  Kennabus,  are  names  to  conjure  with, 
and  as  to  the  Port  Ellen  people,  why,  nowhere  will  a  more 
independent  body  be  found. 

An  anecdote  or  two  may  relieve,  or  rather  prepare  for, 
a  dose  of  descriptive  matter.  A  young  friend  of  ours — alas  ! 
he  is  now  no  more — had  been  educated  in  the  admirably-taught 
school  of  his  native  village  until  he  went  to  the  University 
to  study  medicine.  He  told  us  himself  that  he  had  come 
home  from  his  second  or  third  session,  when,  as  he  was 
standing  at  his  own  door  one  day,  he  saw  his  old  teacher 
coming  along.  The  force  of  an  old  habit  was  too  strong  for 
him,  and  he  incontinently  bolted  into  the  house  !  Every  one 
who  knows  anything  of  Islay  is  aware  that  its  chief  exports 
consist  of  whisky,  cattle,  sheep,  dairy  produce,  and  draff. 
We  were  one  wet  afternoon  relieving  the  tedium  of  a  day 
we  could  not  go  shooting  on  by  watching  the  shipment  of  a 
lot  of  lively  blackfaced  wedders.  As  is  usual  with  such 
stock  on  like  occasions,  there  were  frequent  breaks  away  of 
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individuals  of  the  flock,  and  the  most  active  interceptor  of 
these  objectors  to  sea-going  on  the  day  in  question  was  the 
smart,  good-looking  sergeant  of  police  in  the  island.  This 
excellent  young  official  had  turned  to  speak  to  some  one  as 
a  wedder  made  a  bolt  for  freedom,  and  somehow  erratically 
and  unaccountably  it  took  such  a  course  as  brought  it  into 
violent  contact  with  the  sergeant's  person.  The  result  was 
that  the  latter  was  "  clean  bowled,"  as  a  cricketer  would  say, 
and  fairly  rolled  over  in  the  mud  !  We  heard  a  farmer  and 
a  drover  having  some  small  dispute  about  the  settlement  of 
an  account.  The  former  could  not  get  the  latter  to  under- 
stand the  matter,  and  at  last,  getting  somewhat  irritated  at 
his  obtuseness,  and  mimicking  the  drover's  pronunciation  of 
"  nothing,"  he  said — "  Take  nossing  from  nossing,  Johnnie, 
and  nossing  remains  !  " 

There  are  a  Free  Church  and  a  Public  School  in  Port 
Ellen,  and  two  comfortable  hotels — the  White  Hart  and  the 
Commercial.  Excellent  bread  and  good  butcher  meat  can  be 
got  there  at  all  times.  There  is  a  saddler  who  does  first-rate 
work.  He  used  to  be  a  volunteer,  but  he  is  now  in  a  different 
branch  of  Her  Majesty's  service,  being,  we  understand,  post- 
master. In  the  outskirts  of  the  village  there  is  an  extensive 
distillery,  owned  by  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Kildalton,  M.P.  Dis- 
tilleries are  very  numerous  in  Islay,  and,  whether  it  is  the 
water,  or  the  climate,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  they  all 
prosper  amazingly,  and  pay  enormous  sums  in  duty. 
Despite  their  opportunities  (!)  the  people  of  Islay  are  a  very 
sober,  iudustrious  lot.  There  is  a  bank  agency  near,  or  in, 
the  distillery  premises,  and  there  is  a  comfortable-looking 
shooting  lodge  a  little  further  on  to  the  west.  The  only 
wood  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Port-Ellen  is  about 
the  lodge,  but  it  is  not  of  much  value  nor  very  extensive. 
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A  very  fine  hill  commands  Port  Ellen  to  the  south,  but  a 
small  arm  of  the  sea  divides  them. 

Proceeding  to  the  south-west  we  see  the  commodious 
steading  of  Cornabus  (Mr.  Gemmill)  and  Dairy  Farm — a  very 
successful  business.  Going  on  almost  due  south  we  pass 
some  hamlets,  and,  after  a  good  climb,  we  reach  Oa  (pro- 
nounced Ohj.  Here  we  see  abundant  verdure — signs  of 
cultivation  at  no  far  off  date — spots  where  houses  of  prosper- 
ing crofters  stood — crofters  whom  the  beneficent  Mr.  Ramsay, 
desiring  to  get  rid  of,  despatched  to  Canada.  Kennabus 
farmhouse  faces  the  Manse  of  Oa  at  about  a  mile's  distance 
to  the  south.  Mr.  M'Rae's  place  is  finely  situated,  for,  from 
a  bold  hill  near  it,  a  magnificent  landscape  and  oceanscape 
delight  the  beholder.  The  high  bluffs  which  there  battle 
with  the  Atlantic  are  the  sure  retreat  of  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful goats.  Reader,  did  you  ever  taste  goats'  milk  1  If  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  your  "  creel,"  try  it.  It  is  said  to 
be  wonderfully  good  for  delicate-chested  people. 

We  remember  a  little  circumstance  which  may  here  be 
mentioned,  as  it  illustrates  the  sagacity  of  the  collie  race. 
Mr.  M'Rae  had  two  dogs — "  Laddie  "  and  "  Fancy  " — the 
first  named  being  the  sire  of  the  latter.  One  fine  summer 
evening  Mr.  M'Rae  being  desirous  of  sending  the  sheep  to 
the  higher  ground,  and  also  to  break  "  Fancy,"  despatched 
the  young  dog  on  the  errand,  but  somehow,  do  what  he 
would  in  the  directing  line,  "  Fancy"  would  not,  or  could 
not,  understand  him.  At  last  he  turned  to  "  Laddie,"  who 
was  "  to  heel,"  and  merely  said  "  La-die."  No  more  was 
needed — not  a  word,  sign  of  hand,  or  a  whistle  !  The  old 
dog  did  the  work  perfectly  !  To  return  :  Going  almost  due 
west  from  Port  Ellen  we  pass  the  splendid  farm  of  Leorin, 
which  was  possessed  by  the  late  hospitable  and  enterprising 
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Mr  Wilson,  when  we  were  in  May.  Beyond  is  Bowmore, 
where  the  ancient  family  seat  of  the  well-known  Campbells 
of  Islay  is,  but,  sad  to  say,  it  knows  them  no  more  !  How 
much  we  wish  that  the  heritage  of  his  ancestors  were  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell,  the  popular  and  genial  author 
•of  "  Our  Circular  Notes,"  than  whom  there  is  not  a  truer 
Highlander  living  !  We  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  present  laird,  nor  do  we  entertain  any  improper  feelings 
towards  the  M.P.  for  the  Falkirk  Burghs,  although  he  has 
shown  himself,  in  and  out  of  St  Stephen's,  to  be  no  friend 
of  Highlanders  ;  but  we  have  the  feeling  that  there  are 
M  nae  folk  like  oor  ain  folk,"  and  therefore  we  wish  it  could 
be  that  Mr.  Campbell  should  once  more  own  Islay. 
We  do  not  know  the  west  so  well  as  we  do  the  eastern 
border  of  the  island,  and  may  therefore  dismiss  it  by  saying 
that  those  who  do  have  spoken  in  admiring  terms  of  it. 
From  Port  Ellen  by  the  sea  coast,  past  Lagavullin  and  Ard- 
beg,  towards  Port  Askaig — is  Kildalton  House — Mr.  Ram- 
say's seat.  There  ia  plenty  of  timber  there,  and  the  house 
is  well  situated  ;  but,  unless  for  the  sake  of  having  a  good 
walk,  there  is  not  much  other  inducement  for  going  so  far 
a-field.  We  noticed  by  the  roadside  a  very  compact,  well- 
built  house — a  school,  if  we  remember  aright — built  by,  or 
in  memory  of,  the  first  Mrs.  Ramsay.  The  rifle  range  of  the 
Volunteers  is  just  on  the  south  of  the  high  road  beyond 
Ardbeg.  They  have  another  at  Port  Ellen,  but  it  is  very 
limited — 200  yards,  if  memory  serves  us  right. 

Game  of  all  sorts,  except  red  deer,  abound  in  Islay — 
grouse,  blackgame,  pheasants,  partridge,  hares,  fallow  and 
roe  deer,  rabbits,  &c. ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we 
never  came  across  such  a  valuable  shooting,  for  its  size  (and 
it  is  very,  very  small),  as  the  glebe  of  Kildalton,  on  which, 
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in  1869,  we  frequently  made  good  bags  of  blackgame,  part- 
ridge, pheasants,  hares,  and  rabbits,  &c. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  very  curious  incident,  which  we 
reported  to  the  Glasgow  Herald  at  the  time,  and  which  many 
other  newspapers  copied.  It  was  so  singular  that  it  may  be 
worth  repeating.  One  morning  in  the  latter  days  of  autumn, 
when  the  workpeople  of  Captain  M'Cuaig,  of  the  Port  Ellen 
(Argyleshire)  Volunteers,  returned  to  a  field  in  which  they 
had  been  lifting  potatoes,  they  found  transfixed  on  the  shaft 
of  a  plough,  which  had  been  left  lying  on  its  side  the  previ- 
ous evening,  a  blackcock  !  It  would  seem  that  the  bird 
must  have  been  alarmed  somehow,  and  flown  away  with  such 
speed  that,  coming  in  contact  with  the  handle  of  the  plough, 
the  latter  penetrated  the  crop  and  came  out  above  the  tail  ! 
We  saw  the  bird,  and,  were  it  not  for  a  misadventure  which 
happened  to  it  after  it  was  lodged  in  Captain  M'Cuaig's 
hands,  it  would  have  been  preserved  by  him. 

As  regards  angling,  we  cannot  speak  with  authority. 
Islay  is,  however,  well  worth  a  visit,  and  we  heartily  wish 
those  people  who  go  there  as  pleasant  a  time  in  it  as  we  had. 

THE   LEWS   AND   HARRIS. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  Highlands  the 
inhabitants  of  which  cling  to  it  with  such  loving  tenacity  as 
the  Lews  people  cleave  to  their  island  home.  There  are 
still  to  be  met  with,  and  there  alone,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
primitive  customs  which  were  so  common  in  the  North  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  There,  for  instance, 
we  find  in  the  summer  months  the  maidens  of  the  various 
hamlets  driving  the  cattle  before  them  up  to  the  hills, 
herding  them  there,  milking  them,  making  butter  and  cheese, 
and  showing   generous   hospitality — curds  and  cream   and 
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oaten  or  barley  bannocks — to  such  wayfarers  as  may  chance 
upon  their  heathery  shielings.  We  can  remember  well  when 
on  the  north-west  mainland  such  a  state  of  matters  was 
common,  and  we  remember  that  among  the  healthiest  of  the 
population  were  the  rosy-cheeked  young  women  who  were 
delighted  to  entertain  us  when,  hungry  enough,  we  paid  them 
a  visit.  Tempora  mutantur,  however,  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  bothan  aridh  (shieling)  have 
much  improved  matters.  To  get  to  Stornoway,  the  well- 
known  capital  of  the  Lews,  and  the  fishing  capital  of  the 
North- West  Highlands,  which  we  can  do  either  by  railway 
to  Garve,  thence  by  mail  coach  to  Ullapool  (32  miles),  thence 
per  steamer  across  the  Minch ;  or  by  "  Claymore "  or 
"  Clansman  "  direct  from  Glasgow.  (Particulars  of  this  last 
route  will  be  supplied  by  the  owner  of  the  steamers,  Mr.  D. 
Macbrayne,  119,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  on  application). 

Stornoway  is  a  town  of  no  small  importance,  possessing 
advantages  of  no  mean  kind,  and  having  among  its  citizens 
men  of  business  who  are  known  far  and  wide — wherever 
herring  and  cod  and  ling  are  valued.  It  is  dominated  by  the 
Castle  which  bears  its  name,  the  latter  a  monument  in  itself 
to  one  of  the  best  landed  proprietors,  one  of  the  most  bene- 
volent men  we  ever  met,  the  late  excellent  Sir  James 
Matheson.  He  was  for  many  years  M.P.  for  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  a  position  which  his  great  wealth,  public  spirit, 
and  ample  experience  fitted  him  well  to  be.  He  ruled  his 
"  principality,"  as  regarded  his  own  interest,  not  wisely  but 
too  kindly,  for  he  expended  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
sterling  in  seeking  to  benefit  his  subjects,  and  it  cannot  be 
said — good  though  the  intention  undoubtedly  was — that  the 
success  was  anything  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  worthy 
Baronet.    Our  acquaintance  with  the  island  is  not  sufficiently 
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intimate,  however,  to  enable  us  to  particularise  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  different  schemes  Sir  James  entered  on  the 
execution  of  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Lews  people. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  had  the  result  been  such  as  he  desired 
for  it,  his  large  heart  would  have  received  much  gratification. 
Much  of  what  he  undertook  was  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
supervision  of  others,  and,  in  the  same  way,  doubtless  many 
of  the  undertakings  were  by  other  individuals  suggested  to 
him,  but  Stornoway  Castle  and  grounds,  which  were  under 
his  own  eye,  are  an  enduring  testimony  to  the  readiness  with 
which  he  lavished  money,  and  more  so  to  the  taste,  care,  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  proceeded  not  only  to  have  a 
spacious,  well-appointed  house  built  for  himself,  but  to  make 
the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose.  What  we  saw  to  the  north 
and  west  of  Stornoway  gave  us  no  inadequate  idea  of  what 
it  must  have  cost  to  make  the  grounds  of  the  Castle  what 
they  are,  for  we  can  truly  say  that,  except  a  few  trees  growing 
by  a  burnside  at  Ness,  we  saw  not  a  tree  after  we  turned  our 
backs  on  the  capital.  Of  Sir  James  Matheson  we  would  say 
— and  we  say  it  in  sincerity,  mindful  of  what  he  was  to  us, 
a  wise,  kind,  and  generous  friend — "  The  good  he  did  lives 
after  him,"  and  if  he  did  "  ill,  it  lies  buried  with  his  bones." 
His  face  was  truly  an  index  of  the  heart,  and  his  manner  was 
so  suave  that  the  humblest  of  his  people  could  approach  him 
comfortably.  The  magnificent  hospitality  which  he  dispensed 
in  China  is  memorable,  and  often  referred  to  still. 

There  are  three  good  hotels  in  Stornoway,  and  there  are 
several  public  buildings — churches,  Masonic  lodge,  banks, 
schools,  drill  hall,  and  prison ;  but  the  Castle,  which  is  built 
in  the  castellated  Tudor  style,  is  the  finest  edifice,  not  only 
in  the  Lews,  but  in  the  West  Highlands.  As  regards  the 
island  generally,  it  must  be  said  that  its  most  attractive 
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feature  to  a  stranger  is  the  healthy,  handsome  appearance 
of  its  people — a  people  whose  kindness  and  hospitality  are 
truly  Highland.  The  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  the  Militia,  and 
the  Volunteers  are  strongly  represented  by  the  stalwart, 
broad-shouldered,  frank-faced  young  fellows  whom  we  meet 
everywhere  in  the  Lews.  Indeed,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  was  evidently  struck  with  surprise  and  admira- 
tion as  he  inspected  the  splendid,  well-drilled,  and  numer- 
ous representatives  of  the  former  body  whom  he  found  at 
Stornoway  drawn  up  to  receive  him. 

Fourteen  miles  west  of  Stornoway  is  Garrynahine  (in 
Gaelic  this  is  Gearadh  na  h'aimhne),  a  spot  in  which  there  is 
the  brightest,  pleasantest  little  inn  imaginable,  and  the  best 
salmon  angling  (under  suitable  conditions  of  weather)  in  the 
North.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  little  hostelry,  and 
visible  from  the  bedroom  windows  looking  westward,  is  the 
famous  Callernish,  with  its  Druidical  remains  so  unique  in 
themselves,  and  so  dear  to  the  antiquarian.  We  dare  not 
speak  of  Druidical  "  circles,"  "  crosses,"  and  other  matters 
of  the  kind  which  we  do  not  understand,  but  it  is  stated 
that  those  at  Callernish  are  the  best  in  Great  Britain.  In 
this  neighbourhood  there  are  some  heights  which  may  be 
termed  mountains,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  they  give 
interest  to  the  scenery  which,  without  them,  would  be  some- 
what monotonous.  Yet  the  angler  and  the  sportsman  will 
feel  strangely  drawn  to  a  region  in  which  salmon  in  hundreds 
are  to  be  seen  "  playing"  in  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers ;  deer 
in  small  herds  by  the  roadside ;  golden  plover  and  grouse 
everywhere.  The  island  of  Bernera,  which  in  1874  won 
some  notoriety,  is  rather  interesting  owing  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  chief  tenant  of  it  is  the  "  King  of  Borva," 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  Mr.  William  Black's  "  A  Princess 
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of  Thule."  We  were  kindly  received  by  the  "  King  "  in  his 
residence  on  the  south  end  of  the  island,  and  well  enter- 
tained by  his  family  in  his  north  end  house.  We  have  seen 
many  a  dining  table  larger  than  some  of  the  spots  cultivated 
by  the  Bernera  crofters,  but  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  more 
pleasant  crew  than  Norman  and  his  friends,  who  delivered 
us  safely  on  the  mainland  of  the  Lews.  Whether  he  is  the 
"  King  of  Borva"  or  not,  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  family 
whose  kindness  and  hospitality  touched  us  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time  as  Mr.  Macdon aid's. 

Carlo  way,  which  lies  N.N.W.  of  Garrynahine,  about  six 
miles  distant,  we  suppose,  is  far  more  interesting  as  a 
farmers'  country  than  almost  any  part  of  the  island  which 
we  visited.  It  has  very  bold  bluffs  facing  the  Atlantic, 
which  must  strike  them  with  dreadful  fury  when  gales  are 
on,  and  we  can  conceive  scarcely  any  form  of  courage  more 
genuine  than  that  of  the  Carlo  way  fishermen,  who  must 
often  be  exposed,  to  imminent  danger  when  rushing  home  to 
their  rock-bound  coast.  There  is  what  we  may  call  an  old 
Pictish  camp  here ;  a  Free  Church  and  Manse  (Rev. 
Roderick  M'Rae) ;  a  schoolhouse ;  and  a  nice  farm  (Mr. 
Sinclair).  The  manse  is,  as  all  manses  seem  to  be,  a  house 
of  refuge  and  hospitality  to  visitors.  It  was  rather  rough 
work  going  via  Shawbost  and  Bragor  (we  lectured  at  the 
latter)  to  Barvas,  which  is  as  barren  and  dreary  of  aspect  as 
can  well  be  thought  of.  There  are  two  manses  and  two 
churches — Free  and  Established — a  schoolhouse,  and  Mrs. 
M'Farquhar  keeps  a  most  excellent  temperance  hotel  there. 
There,  too,  as  at  Bernara,  Carlo  way,  and  Bragor,  we  "  held 
forth." 

A  more  dreary  drive  than  that  from  Barvas  to  Ness  and 
Port  Ness  we  seldom  experienced.     We  were  glad  to  see  so 
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many  evidences  of  population  as  we  went,  but  we  were 
grieved  with  the  wretched  class  of  buildings  in  which  the 
people  were  content  to  exist.  We  noticed  one  or  two 
stretches  of  land  which  were  green  and  promising,  as  at 
Galston,  for  example  ;  but,  although  we  spoke  in  the  church 
at  Ness,  and  admired  the  verdure  of  the  burnside  near  the 
Free  Manse,  we  saw  nothing  remarkable  until  we  got  to 
Port  Ness,  where,  while  in  receipt  of  much  kindness  and 
welcome,  we  viewed  with  amazement  the  "  port "  into  which 
the  fishermen  hauled  their  boats  up  a  very  steep  gradient  to 
a  place  of  safety.  In  doing  this  beaching  process  men  and 
women  had  to  go  out  to  their  waists  in  the  sea !  Why 
could  not  Government  step  into  the  breach  and  make  proper 
harbours  at  Ness  and  other  very  dangerously-exposed  parts 
of  the  island  %  If  our  hardy  fishermen  were  Irish  that  would 
doubtless  be  done,  but  Whig  and  Tory  alike  neglect  the  safety 
of  the  most  orderly  people  in  the  world.  We  visited  the  Butt 
of  Lews ;  were  up  in  the  "  light  room"  of  its  lighthouse  ;  and 
viewed  with  admiring  wonder  the  magnificent  prospect  there 
got  of  the  ocean,  and  Sutherland  and  Ross  shires.  Mr. 
Edgar,  the  keeper,  showed  us  much  courtesy.  From  his 
house  we  went  to  see  the  "  Eye  of  Lews,"  which  is  a  most 
extraordinary  sight.  An  arch  of  considerable  dimensions, 
apparently  worn  through  the  rock  by  the  action  of  the 
Atlantic — that  is  the  "  Eye,"  and  we  were  fortunate  enough, 
at  risk  of  a  wetting,  to  go  through  it  unwetted  !  Near  it  we 
saw  men  and  women  busy  with  long  poles,  having  great 
hooks  fitted  on  them,  going  out  as  each  wave  receded  and 
dragging  ashore  tangles  for  manure.  It  was  hazardous 
work,  and  certainly  hard  and  disagreeable.  The  land  in 
this  neighbourhood  is  sandy,  and  there  is  a  greenness  about 
which  pleases  the  eye,  but  alas  for  the  native  sheep  that 
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crop  it,  how  miserably  small,  bare,  and  lean  they  looked 
then  (June)  !  We  visited  the  ruins  of  an  old  ecclesiastical 
edifice  at  Orby,  about  which  our  guide  (the  editor  of  The 
Gael),  told  us  some  superstitious  beliefs  as  regarded  the 
curing  of  insanity  and  so  forth,  but  such  matters  may  well 
be  taken  with  a  very  large  grain  of  salt.  On  the  way  an 
extraordinary  high  boulder,  standing  as  erect  as  the 
"  needle  "  rock  at  Quiraing,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It 
might  well  be  a  companion  of  the  greatest  of  the  Callernish 
Druidical  stones,  which  it  rivals,  but  yonder  it  was  on  a 
bare  spot,  free  from  rocks  and  stones.  How  it  came  there 
who  can  tell  1 

Lady  Matheson,  the  present  proprietrix  of  the  Lews,  has  a 
very  difficult  position  to  occupy,  and  one  which  requires  very 
delicate  handling,  as  times  go  ;  but,  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
if  kindness  will  do  it,  she  will  make  her  people  happy.  Her 
purse  is  always  ready  in  a  good  cause,  and  we  trust  she  will 
be  guided  by  the  counsel  of  the  Allwise  in  the  course  she 
ought  to  pursue.  No  sovereign  ever  had  more  loyal,  loving, 
peaceable  subjects,  and  it  cannot  be  too  earnestly  desired 
that  the  best  relations  should  be  maintained  between  the 
superior  and  her  tenants. 

Harris  is  a  most  interesting  island  to  the  sportsman  and 
the  naturalist,  and  of  it  may  be  said  that  the  angler  may 
land  some  salmon  in  the  morning  ;  turning  stalker,  he  may 
shoot  his  stag  at  noon ;  and,  afterwards,  make  a  good  bag  of 
grouse.  Mr  Hornsby  has  an  excellent  hotel  at  Tarbert.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  agreeable.  Anglers  staying  at  the  hotel 
will  get  excellent  baskets.  Grouse,  ptarmigan,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, and  also  a  great  variety  of  wildfowl  (not  in  the  game- 
list)  abound.  The  tweeds  manufactured  in  this  remote 
place    are    famous    and    excellent.     Route — Messrs.    John 
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M'Callum  &  Co.'s  (Ann  Street,  Glasgow)  steamer  "  Hebri- 
dean,"  a  good  sea  boat.  Lord  Dunmore,  a  popular 
Gaelic-speaking  nobleman,  has  a  far-famed  herd  of 
Highland  cattle  on  his  Harris  estate  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart 
of  Ensay  (better  known  as  of  Duntulm,  Skye)  has  on 
his  Ensay  property  sheep  and  cattle  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  rival.  His  famous  stock  of  pure  Highland 
cattle  is  also  represented  at  Scorrybreck,  Portree,  and 
lovers  of  such  animals,  when  in  the  neighbourhood,  would 
do  well  to  see  them. 

NORTH    AND    SOUTH    UIST. 

About  these  islands  there  is  very  little  to  say,  apart 
from  their  warm-hearted,  hospitable  inhabitants.  Scenery 
there  is  none,  unless  some  hills  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
Atlantic  may  be  viewed  in  that  light,  but  they  are  a  perfect 
paradise  for  naturalists  and  anglers,  whether  the  north  or  the 
south  region  is  visited.  Mr.  M'Innes  has  a  capital  hotel  in 
that  scattered  capital  (Lochmaddy),  and  there  is  a  good 
hotel  at  Loch  Boisdale — parties  staying  in  which  will  be 
very  unlucky  if  they  do  not  have  grand  baskets  of  sea  as 
well  as  loch  trout.  We  have  heard  fine  accounts  of  the 
angling  exploits  at  Loch  Boisdale,  and,  wonderful  to  say, 
we  are  cognisant  of  only  one  real  grumbler  from  there  I 
Route — same  as  to  Harris. 

BARRA. 

Those  people  who  desire  much  peace,  rest,  quietness,  and 
strong  sea  air — people  who  are  fond  of  sea  fishing,  "  potting" 
seals,  shooting  sea  fowl,  basketing  trout,  and  so  on,  should 
go  to  Barra.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  a  first-rate  hotel  at  Castle- 
bay,  and  knows  how  to  cater  for  those  who  stay  in  his  house, 
which  is  kept  admirably.     Route — same  as  to  Harris. 
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SKYE-A    POSTSCRIPT. 

We  were  prevented  last  year  from  saying  anything  about 
the  West  of  Skye,  and  now  we  can  but  give  a  hurried 
glimpse  of  it.  From  Portree  to  Dunvegan  is  a  distance  of 
twenty-three  miles,  and  there  is  a  daily  mail  between  the 
two  places.  The  route  is  in  some  parts  very  interesting. 
Skaebost  House  (Mr  Macdonald)  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
semi-castles  in  the  country,  and  the  owner  of  it,  and  of  the 
estate  on  which  it  stands,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pro- 
prietors in  the  Highlands — certainly  the  best  in  Skye,  for  he 
is  very  much  in  sympathy  with  his  tenants,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  whose  circumstances  he  has  done  a  great  deal. 
Triaslan  is  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald 
(of  Portree),  the  well-known  factor  for  all  Skye  almost. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  of  Triaslan,  which  is,  like 
Skaebost,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  'of  Loch  Snizort, 
unless  that  it  belongs  to  Mr.  Macdonald,  whose  tenants 
never  complain  of  his  treatment  of  them,  although  small 
tenants  on  all  the  large  estates  which  he  manages  do  so  very 
bitterly  !  He  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  functionary,  for  it 
has  been  publicly  said  of  him  that  he  occupies  every  position 
in  the  island  except  that  of  parish  minister,  and  he  makes  up 
for  that  manifest  lack  of  service  by  being  a  pew  holder  in  the 
Parish  Church  ! 

A  little  beyond  Triaslan  is  Lynedale,  which  is  splendidly 
situated,  finely  wooded,  and  commands  a  pleasant  view  to 
the  west.  The  land  on  the  home  farm  there  is  well  culti- 
vated, but  there  are  legions  of  rabbits  about.  There  is  a 
good  inn  at  Tyinloan,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Lynedale 
estate. 

A  few  miles  further  on  is  Edenbane,  at  which  there  is 
the  Gesto  Hospital,  erected  and  endowed  by  the  late  Mr. 
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Kenneth  M'Leod  of  Greshornish.  This  institution  is  a  very 
valuable  one  to  the  people  of  Skye.  There  is  a  shooting 
lodge,  as  well  as  a  very  small  inn,  at  Edenbane,  which  is 
situated  in  as  uncompromisingly  barren-looking  a  spot  as 
any  in  the  island.  Looking  across  to  the  right  on  the 
western  bank  of  Loch  Greshornish,  Greshornish  House  (Mr. 
Ken.  M'Leod  Robertson,  a  minor),  may  be  seen  cosily  placed 
amid  a  very  pretty  little  wood.  Hospitality  is  a  rite  done 
ample  justice  to  by  the  parents  of  the  young  heir,  and  the 
house  is  a  comfortable  one.  Leaving  Greshornish  behind,  the 
ascent  is  begun  of  one  of  the  most  provokingly-tantalising 
hills  imaginable.  The  road  is  a  regular  zig-zag,  and  at 
every  turn  the  visitor  thinks  he  is  surely  at  the  top  of  the 
long  brae  at  last. 

The  descent  on  the  other  side  ends  at  Fairybridge, 
where  a  road  branches  off  to  the  right  to  Waternish  and 
Stein,  an  estate  belonging  to  Captain  Macdonald  (late  99th 
Regiment),  whose  house  is  very  finely  placed,  and  who  is 
himself  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  people  in  Skye 
who  know  him  well.  The  outlook  from  Waternish,  westward, 
is  very  attractive,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  good 
society  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  would  be  a  very 
charming  place  to  live  in.  The  rest  of  the  road  to  Dunvegan 
needs  no  notice,  being  very  uninteresting  until  the  two 
semi-circular  hills  known  as  "  M'Leod's  Tables"  come  in  sight 
to  vary  the  monotony.  Dunvegan  Castle  (M'Leod  of  M'Leod), 
is  very  old — part  of  it  dating  as  far  back  as  the  ninth 
century  !  There  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  biographer, 
Boswell,  were  entertained  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  and 
of  it  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  something  to  say  in  his  diary 
during  his  visit  to  the  Hebrides,  as  will  be  found  in  his  notes 
to  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles."     The  room  is  still  shown  which 
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Dr.  Johnson  occupied,  and  among  other  curiosities  seen  in 
the  Castle  are  Rory  Mor's  horn ;  the  fairy  flag  noticed  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  the  Hebridean  drinking  cup,  <fcc.  There 
are  a  drawbridge,  a  donjon,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  a 
bygone  age.  And  not  far  from  the  Castle  is  the  spot  where 
honest  men  and  knaves  alike  were  sometimes  hanged.  The 
Castle,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Loch 
Foilart,  is,  we  think,  best  seen  from  the  sea.  It  certainly  is 
a  most  interesting  pile,  and  with  good  Miss  M'Leod  of  M'Leod 
(the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  of  the  Highlands),  most  kindly 
guiding  visitors,  which  she  not  seldom  is  so  good  as  to  do, 
the  interest  is  intensified.  M'Leod  of  M'Leod  we  have  the 
most  genuine  esteem  for,  for  instead  of  going  away  to  the 
Continent  to  further  burden  an  estate  already  over- 
burdened, he  went  "  into  harness "  in  London,  and  thus, 
year  after  year,  what  might  have  been  a  disaster,  too  common 
where  Highland  estates  were  concerned,  was  there  a  lessening 
of  liabilities  instead  of  an  increase  of  them.  Such  honour- 
able conduct,  and  the  recollection  of  how  he  stood  up  for 
his  people — getting  them  meal  at  his  own  expense  during 
the  "  potato  famine" — should  place  M'Leod  on  a  pinnacle 
of  eminence  worthy  the  chief  of  such  a  clan.  Nor  would 
we  forget  the  splendid,  though  unrewarded,  services  of  hi8 
son  and  heir  (Captain  Norman  M'Leod  of  M'Leod,  late  of 
^he  74th  Highlanders,)  in  South  Africa  a  few  years  since. 
We  refor  our  readers  to  the  history  of  the  late  Zulu 
War  for  particulars — merely  adding  that  what  Captain 
M'Leod  then  achieved  showed  that  he  was  born  to  be  a 
leader  of  men,  and  a  commander.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Dunvegan  Castle  is  well  timbered,  and  in  the  woods  around 
it  are  some  charming  walks.  Game  is  plentiful — rabbits 
abound.       The    domestic    poultry    are    worth     going    some 
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distance  to  see.  The  gardens  are  good,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Carstairs,  who  has  charge  of  them,  while  Nicholson,  the 
gamekeeper,  can  break  a  dog  as  well  as  any  man.  There  is 
an  excellent  hotel,  for  its  extent,  and  as  cheery  a  landlord 
{Mr.  Ronald  Macdonald,  late  steward  of  that  remarkably- 
fated  steamer  "  Ferret,"  of  the  Highland  Railway),  as  friend 
or  stranger  would  wish  to  meet. 

There  is  an  Established  Church  in  the  place,  and  the 
Free  is  about  a  mile  away.  This  reminds  us  of  a  small 
anecdote.  A  gentleman  of  the  clerical  order,  very  fond  of 
swimming,  stripped  one  day  on  the  west  bank  of  Loch 
Foilart,  plunged  in  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore.  Being 
about  as  absent-minded  as  the  late  Dr.  "  Rabbi "  Duncan, 
Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  the 
reverend  swimmer  was  seen  walking  in  a  perplexed  state, 
evidently  looking  for  something.  At  last  he  shouted — "  I 
say,  my  man,  did  you  see  my  clothes  lying  about  here  1 " 
The  man  was  equal  to  the  occasion — knew  his  querist's 
weakness  well — and  replied — "  No,  sir ;  but  perhaps  you 
left  them  on  the  other  side  !  "  "  Oh,  perhaps  I  did — thank 
you  ! "  and  in  he  plunged  again  for  another  good  stiff  swim. 

There  is  a  good  shop  at  Dunvegan  (Mr.  P.  M'Lean's) ; 
and  at  Orbost,  a  few  miles  distant,  to  the  south-west,  there 
is  a  private  institution  for  the  treatment  of  inebriates.  At, 
or  near,  Orbost  is  the  best  place  to  proceed  from  to  see 
u  M'Leod's  Maidens  " — "  two  picturesque  pyramids  rising 
sheer  out  of  the  sea,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  looking  not  unlike  figures  of  i  Women  of  the 
Period.'  They  are  most,  or,  indeed,  only  accessible  when 
the  wind  is  from  the  north." 

Glendale,  which  has  become  quite  too  well  known  during 
the  last  two  years,  lies  to  the  west  of  Dunvegan — perhaps 
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twelve  miles  away.  We  have  been  there,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  a  pleasant  road  which  leads  to  it,  but  we  cannot  remem- 
ber the  exact  distance.  Dr.  Nicol  Martin's  place  is  on  the 
way  to  Glendale.  Both  estates  are  well  populated,  and  it  is 
a  great  pity  that  there  should  be  room  for  so  much  discon- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  crofters  as  was  elicited  by  the  Royal 
Commission  last  year.  "  Where  there  is  smoke  there  is 
fire,"  and  we  know  that  Highlanders  are  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  complain — they  rather  suffer  injustice  in  quiet- 
ness than  make  a  disturbance.  It  is  said  that  even  a  worm 
will  turn  when  trodden  on,  and  no  thinking,  merciful  man 
can  withhold  his  sympathy  from  people  whose  ancestors 
fought  for  our  country  in  every  clime,  when  he  finds  them 
arbitrarily  treated  and  put  upon.  That  there  is  something- 
wrong  is  too  apparent,  and  neither  soldiers  nor  policemen 
will  be  found  the  proper  means  of  putting  matters  right.  A 
few  miles  beyond  Glendale  is  Borrodaile — a  very  charming- 
spot  on  a  fine  day.  The  grazing  of  it  is  very  good,  and,  as 
the  ascent  of  the  hill  is  completed,  we  reach  a  cliff,  the  out- 
look from  which,  Atlantic-wards,  is  very  fine.  The  wall  of 
rock  below  rises  up  a  solid  block  of  over  1000  feet  in  height. 
Perhaps,  however,  as  fine  a  sunset  as  ever  we  witnessed 
was  from  the  top  of  the  northern  one  of  M'Leod's  Tables. 
The  ocean  looked .  one  vast  sheet  of  burnished  gold.  The 
writer  was  a  stranger  and  all  alone,  and  it  was  time  to 
retire  to  the  hotel,  but  the  scene  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  memory.  We  need  say  no  more  about 
this  part  of  Skye,  unless  we  express  the  hope  that  M'Leod 
of  M'Leod  may  yet  see  his  way  to  remove  his  reproach  in 
Bracadale  by  making  .room  there  for  some  of  the  poor 
people  in  what  may  be  called — is  called — the  "  congested  " 
districts  of  his  native   island.      From  Dun  vegan  a  sailing 
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packet  carrries  the  mails  to  Loch  Maddy  with  no  little 
regularity.  Tourists  wishing  to  visit  Dunvegan  can  do  so 
by  engaging  seats  the  evening  before  on  the  mail  coach 
owned  by  Mr  John  Mackay  of  the  Home  Farm,  Portree,  one 
of  the  most  courteous  and  efficient  contractors  in  the  Post 
Office  list. 

PORTREE   TO    UIG   AND    QUIRAING. 

Instead  of  following  the  road  which  leads  to  Dunvegan,. 
the  traveller  to  Uig  turns  sharp  to  the  right  at  the  old 
schoolhouse,  which  stands  about  a  couple  of  miles  (about) 
to  the  north-east  of  the  bridge  over  the  Skaebost  river. 
Going  along  the  north  bank  of  Loch  Snizort,  the  Established 
Church  of  Snizort  is  passed,  near  Kensalyre,  and  soon  after 
the  manse  is  passed,  on  the  right-hand  side,  above  the  road. 
Further  on  Kingsburgh  is  passed,  famous  for  the  entertain- 
ment given  there  to  Prince  Charles  Edward  and  Flora  Mac- 
donald  when  the  former  was  flying  for  his  life,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  royalist  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  old  house  no  longer 
stands — nothing,  indeed,  remains  of  what  marked  it  in  1 746 
except  some  plane  trees  which  stood  in  the  grounds.  No- 
thing is  seen  from  the  conveyance,  however,  that  can 
interest,  but  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the  remains  of  Flora 
Macdonald,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  were  interred 
in  the  burial  ground  of  the  Kingsburghs,  in  the  churchyard 
of  Kilmuir.  Her  last  resting-place  is  marked  by  a  hand- 
some monument  of  Aberdeen  granite — the  second  one 
erected,  the  first  having  been  broken  during  a  heavy  gale 
some  years  before  the  erection  of  the  second.  The  river 
Hinisdale,  which  flows  through  the  glen  of  that  name,  was, 
in  October,  1877,  so  swollen  by  what  was  thought  to  be  a 
waterspout  which  visited  the   Uig  district,  that  it  carried 
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away  the  fine  bridge  which  spanned  it,  and  the  two  rivers 
at  Uig  had  their  bridges  also  carried  away,  causing  loss  of 
life,  damage  to  property,  and  the  almost  utter  destruction 
of  a  burying-ground  marked  the  impetuous  course  of  one  of 
them  on  the  same  eventful  Sunday.  After  passing  Kings- 
burgh,  nothing  much  is  to  be  noted  until  Uig  is  reached,  unless 
the  very  commanding  seascape,  and  the  old  house  of  Cuidrach 
— some  distance  below  the  road — where  Mrs.  Clow  bestows 
hospitality  and  kindness  for  which  her  name  has  become 
proverbial.  Uig  Bay  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe ;  is 
admirably  protected  from  every  wind  but  that  from  the  west, 
of  which  it  feels  the  full  force  when  there  is  a  gale.  There 
is  a  Free  Church  built  in  a  very  commanding  spot  above  the 
road,  and  there  are  few  hotels  in  the  Highlands  equal  to  Mr 
Urquhart's,  which  stands  about  100  yards  from  the  Free 
Church.  Every  comfort  is  to  be  found  in  it.  This  is  the 
universal  testimony  regarding  it — so  it  must  be  true.  Here 
carriages  or  ponies  are  hired  for  Quiraing — a  stiff  road, 
chiefly  up  hill.  Tourists  would  do  well  to  provide  themselves 
with  stout,  strong,  long  walking  sticks  to  help  them  to 
accomplish  that  part  of  the  journey  which  must  be  walked 
— the  last  little  bit — that  leading  up  to  the  "  Needle  Rock" 
is  as  pernickety  a  bit  of  climbing  as  we  can  remember  "  doing," 
there  being  very  little  of  anything  for  feet  to  grip  or  hands 
either.  The  scene  when  reached  is  worth  the  trouble,  but 
we  need  not  attempt  description.  There  is  a  glorious  pano- 
rama of  land  and  water — the  mainland  of  Ross-shire,  the 
mountains  of  Gairloch,  Applecross,  and  Lochcarron  being- 
very  plainly  seen,  while  those  of  Lochbroom  further  away 
are  sufficiently  conspicuous.  If  the  visit  to  Quiraing  is 
satisfactory  from  a  sight-seeing  point  of  view,  it  certainly 
must  be  considered  so  as  a  constituter  of  hungry  men  and 
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women,  and,  certes,  there  is  preparation  at  the  Uig  Hotel 
made  for  the  defeat  of  the  most  exacting  hunger.  Uig  is 
fifteen  miles  from  Portree,  and  people  who  wish  to  economise 
would  do  well  to  travel  by  the  mail  dogcart,  engaging  their 
seats  at  the  Home  Farm  the  previous  evening.  The  Uig 
district  is  better  known  as  Kilmuir,  and  as  the  scene  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  full  share  of  lairdly  and  factorial  action. 
Some  most  extraordinary — almost  incredible — statements 
were  there  made  before  the  Royal  (Crofters)  Commission  as 
to  the  treatment  dealt  out  to  the  small  tenants.  It  is  long 
since  we  heard  grievous  complaints  on  a  collection  day  at 
Uig  regarding  the  intolerable  increases  made  in  the  rents.  If 
a  thing  is  only  worth  what  it  will  fetch,  surely  the  inability 
of  the  Kilmuir  crofters  to  pay  the  rent  charged  is  fair  evi- 
dence that  the  rents  are  excessive. 


PRINTED   AT   THE   COURANT   AND    COURIER   OFFICE,    ELGIN. 

WAVERLEY  HYDROPATHIC  ESTABLISHMENT, 

MELROSE. 


Tus  Establishment,  accommodating  150  visitors,  is  situated  about  a  mile 
West  of  Melrose,  and  one  and  a-half  East  of  Abbotsford,  on  an  eminence  above 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  venerable  ruin 
of  Melrose  Abbey,  while  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  and  Jedburgh  Abbeys— all 
founded  early  in  the  twelfth  century— are  each  within  an  hour's  journey. 

The  Building,  which  has  a  Southern  exposure,  contains  spacious  Dining 
and  Drawing  Booms,  each  84  feet  long;  a  Ladies'  Parlour,  News  Room, 
Library,  two  Billiard  Booms,  and  a  Becreation  Hall.  There  are  separate 
suites  of  Baths  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  open  daily,  comprising  Turkish, 
Spray,  Douche,  Sitz,  and  Plunge  Baths.  There  is  also  the  necessary  appara- 
tus for  the  application  of  Electricity  in  its  different  forms. 

The  Grounds  of  the  Establishment  are  bounded  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  by  the  Tweed,  in  which  visitors  have  the  right  of  trout  fishing.  They 
extend  to  about  forty  acres,  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  contain  Croquet 
Green,  Bowling  Greens,  and  Tennis  Lawns. 

The  House  is  connected,  by  Special  Wire,  with  the  Post-OfE.ee  Telegraph, 
and  Three  Mails  arrive  and.  are  despatched  daily. 

Terms— including  all  Charges— with  First-Class  Table,  from  £2  9s  per 
Week,  or  8s  per  Day. 

For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Manager. 
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MACKENZIE     BROTHERS, 

WATCHMAKERS, 

JJtaitttfitftering  JttodUrs  *  33tghlan!>  5"*»  HJrnamtnt  ^ttaktrs, 

17,     LOMBARD     STREET, 

INVERNESS. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  SALES-ESTABLISHED  1856. 
GIRDWOOD  &  FORREST, 

WOOL   BROKERS, 

BISHOP    GARDENS,    61,    BISHOP    STREET, 

a-  l  .a.  s  a-  o  w. 


ELGIIt  COURANT  >ND  COURIER 
100  HIGH  STREET,  AND  15  SOUTH  STREET, 

E3LC3-IIS". 
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PORTREE    HOTEL. 

DONALD  M'INNES,   PROPRIETOR. 


This  well-known  and  First-Class  Hotel  is  now  under  the  experienced 
Management  of  Mr.  M'INNES,  who  will  be  in  constant  attendance  to 
look  after  the  comfort  of  his  Patrons.  The  House  is  of  modern  construc- 
tion, and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  First-Class  Family  and 
Commercial  Hotel.  The  accommodation  is  superior  and  most  ample, 
consisting  of  about  Sixty  Apaitments,  iocluding  elegant  Sitting  Rooms, 
nice  airy  Bedrooms,  commodious  Coffee  and  Smoking  Rooms,  well- 
lighted  Bathrooms,  &c. 

The  TARIFF  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  most  Moderate  Scale. 
Special  terms  made  with  Parties  staying  a  Week  or  longer. 

First-Class  Carriages  always  on  hire,  and  well-appointed  Conveyances 
leave  daily  for  Coruisk,  Quiraing,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  Skye. 


Post  and  Telegraph  Offices  next  Door. 

CALEDONIAN  HOTEL, 

PORTREE. 


This  Hotel  is  within  Five  Minutes'  Walk  of  the  Pier. 
PORTERS    MEET   THE    STEAMERS. 


Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  visit  the  Hotel, 
which  is  in  the  Principal  Street,  and  Opposite  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Office.     Banks  very  handy. 


Letters  and  Telegrams  promptly  attended  to. 

F.    MURCHISON,    Proprietor. 
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BROADFOBD    HOTEL, 

THIS  HOTEL  HAS  BEEN  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED. 
Easy  access  to  Lochs  SCAVAIG  and  CORUISK,  &  the  GOOLIN HILLS 


fromit.  POSTING. 


J.  ROSS,  Lessee. 


lEIIGKHIIIl.A.IEsriDIEIRS  J^ISTJD  TOUBISTS! 
When  You  ark  in  GLASGOW,  Visit 

THE    LORNE    RESTAURANT, 

ST.     ENOCH     SQUARE, 

Where   FIRST-CLASS  DINNERS  and  EXCELLENT  TEAS  are  to  be  had,  com- 
iortab'y  Served,  at  Very  Moderate  Cost,  and  with  g  eat  promptitude. 

Finest  "Long  John"  WHISKY,  and  Best  Brands  of  BRANDY, 
WINES,  &c. 

JAMES     MAOKESfziE^  Proprietor. 
221,    SAUCHIEHALL    STREET. 

ohaelesTmaoeae, 

Late  of  Macrae's  Hotel,  Bath  Street,  and  hoyal  Hotel,  George  Square. 

Begs  to  announce  that  he  has  Opened  the  above  as  a  FAMILY  and  COMMERCIAL 

HOTEL,  with  the  addition  of  a 

First-Class  Luncheon  Bar,  Refreshment  Rooms,  and  Billiard  Rooms. 

ciE3:.A.:R,a-.EJS     :m:o:e):e:r,.a.t:ei3. 

g@T  Highly  Commended  for  Comfort,  Orderliness,  and  Attendance— 
in  many  Newspapers,  by  Visitors. 

THE    BRIDGE     HOTEL, 

1,  PRINCES^raEETJEDINBURGH. 

rpHIS  OLD-ESTABLISHED  HOUSE,  adjoining  the  Waverlej,  Station  and  Post- 
-1-  Office,  affords  First-class  Accommodation  for  Commercial  Gentlemen,  Tourists, 
and  others,  it  having  been  enlarged  and  improved.  Visitors  will  find  everv  com- 
fort, combined  with  cleanliness  and  attention. 

The  Bridge  is  the  most  Central,  and  the  Charges  are  more  Moderate  than 
those  of  any  other  Hotel  in  Princes  Street. 

Commendatory  notices  in  several  home  and  foreign  newsppers,  and  in 
"  Rambles  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands." 


WILLIAM    M'TAVISH     Proprietor. 
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.A..    W.    MACLEOD, 

TKIUne  anJ)  Spirit  /ifoercbant, 

2,  Herbert  son  Street,  and  34  and  36,  South  Coburg  Street, 

429,  Eglinton  Street,  and  1.  Elgin  Street,  Glasgow. 

A.  W.  M.  makes  a  special  feature  of  the  Highland  Trade,  and  will  send, 
on  receipt  of  P.O.O..  Parcels  of  the  Finest  Wines  and  of  his  far-famed 
Whisky  Blend  of  "  Long  John  "  to  all  parts  of  the  countty. 

ROYAL       jlllJilllL    NORTHERN 
Guaranteed  Kept  Nine  Years  in  Bond. 


Bottledin  B.M.  Cwtoms  Warehouse.  InCasknnH.M.  Excise  Bonded  Warehouse 


ARCHIBALD  LAUDER, 

76,  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

THE    SKYE    PRODUCE   SHOP, 

SOMERLED  SQUARE,  PORTREE. 

Finest  Blackfaced  Wedder  MUTTW.  POULTRY,  EGGS,  DAIRY 
and  FARM  PRODUCE  Supplied. 

Seats  engaged  for  Mail  Coaches  to  Sligachan,  Dunvegan,  and  Uig.  &c. 


ACHNASHEEN      HOTEL, 

Connected  with  the  A  hnasheen  Station  of  the  Dingwall  and  Sky?  Railway. 

THIS  HOTEL  is  situated  amid  very  fine  Scenery,  vaiied  with  Mountain,  Loch, 
and  River,  and  is  the  starting-phice  of  Tourists  for  Loch  Maree,  Gairoch,  &c. 
The  Coach  for  these  Places  starts  from  the  door  daily,  and  seats  can  he  secured 
by  letter  or  te'egram  addressed  to  Mr.  M'Ivbr,  the  Proprietor  of  the  Hotel. 
Comfortable  and  well-aired  Bed-Rooms,  and  careful  attention  in  every  way. 
POSTING    IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

MURDO  MTVER,  Proprietor. 

A  C  H  N  AJ^AJULT     HOTEL. 

rpfllS  HOTEL  is  now  open  to  receive  Vi  itors  who  may  wish  for  a  quiet  retreat, 
-1-     or  for  Fishing  on  Loch  Achnanault,  wherein  Boas  can  be  had. 
The  House  has  late'y  undergone  a  thorough  repair  ai.d  refurnishing. 

M.  M'lVER. 
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STROME  FERRY  !    STROME  FERRY  ! 

TOURISTS  !  Buy  St.  Kiida  Plaids  at  20s ;  the  Splendid  Tweeds  of 
Portree  and  Harris  at  4*  per  yard  ;  the  Famous  Plockton  and  Gairloch 
Socks  and  Stockings  of  finest  quality,  from 

ALEX.     ^CA.O^>A.E, 
GENERAL     MERCHANT.    STROME    FERRY. 

PORTREE-SKYE, 

THE   RESTAURANT   ON   THE    PIER. 

A  Minute's  Walk  from  the  Steamer's  Landing  Stage. 

First  Class  WINES,  SPIRITS,  BEER,  PORTER,  and  CRATED 
WATERS.  CHOPS,  STEAKS,  &c,  at  the  shortest  notice,  on  the 
naost  moderate  terms. 

COMFORTABLE  BEDS  AND  A  GOOD  SITTING-ROOM. 
Letters  and  Telegrams  promptly  attended  to. 

Mrs.  MACDONALD,  Proprietrix. 

PORTREE-ISLE    OF    SKYE. 

VISITORS  TO  SKYE  should  call  in  and  see  the  Select  and  Extensive 
Stock  of  Harris,  Shetland,  Portree,  and  other  TWEEDS,  STOCKINGS, 
SOCKS,  and  other  Goods  Exposed  for  Sale  in  ROBERTSON'S  WARE- 
HOUSE. 

Highlanders  requiring  Barrels  of  Well-Cured  HERRINGS  can  have 
terms  for  the  same  in  first-rate  condition  on  application  to 

JOHN     ROBERTSON, 

MERCHANT,    PORTREE. 

GEORGE   GALLOWAY, 

SMITH,  CASFITTER,  BELLHANCER,  &  LOCKSMITH, 

47,    DORSET    STREET,    ANDERSTON, 

GLASGOW. 

Manufacturer  of  Improved  VENTILATORS  for  Churches,  Chapels, 

and  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  &c. 

ESTIMATES  GIVEN.    REPAIRS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


CALEDONIAN     RAILWAY. 

TOURS   IN   SCOTLAND. 

The  Caledonian  Railway  C©mpany  have  arranged  a  system  of  Tours— over  100  in 
number—by  Rail,  Steamer,  and  Coach,  comprehending  almost  every  place  of 
interest  either  for  scenery  or  historical  associations  throughout  Scotland,  including 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Inverness,  Greenock. 
Paisley,  Dumfries,  Peebles,  Stirling,  Perth,  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  Oban, 
Inverary,  The  Irossachs.  Loch-Katrine,  Loch-Lomond,  Loch-Eck, 
Loch-Earn,  Loch-Tay,  Loch-Awe,  Caledonian  Canal,  Glencoe,  Iona, 
gtaffa,  Skye,  Balmoral,  Braemar,  Arran,  Bute,  The  Firth  ef  Clyde. 
Falls  of  Clyde,  &c ,  &c. 

83T  TOURISTS  are  recommended  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Company's  "  Tourists'  Guide,"  which  can  be  had  at  any  of  the  Company's  Stations, 
and  also  at  the  chief  Stations  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  ana 
which  contains  descriptive  notices  of  the  Districts  embraced  in  the  Tours,  Maps, 
Plans,  Bird's-eye  View,  &c. 

Tickets  for  these  Tours  are  issued  at  the  Company's  Booking  Offices  at  all  the 
largfe  Stations.  The  Tourist  Season  generally  extends  from  June  to  September 
inclusive. 

The  Caledonian  Co.  also  issue  Tourist  Tickets  to  the  Lake  District  of  England, 
The  Isle  of  Man,  Connemara,  The  Lakes  of  Killarney,  dec. 

The  Caledonivn  Railway,  in  conjunction  with  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway,  forms  what  is  known  as  the 

WEST   COAST   ROUTE 

BBTWEKN 

SCOTLAND  AND  ENGLAND. 

DIRECT  TRAINS  RUN  FROM  AND  TO 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH.  GREENOCK,  PAISLEY,  STIRLING,  OBAN, 

PERTH,  DUNDEE,  ABERDEEN,  INVERNESS, 

and  other  places  in  Scotland, 

T  )   AND   FROM 

LONDON  (Euston),  BIRMINGHAM,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER,  LEEDS, 
BRADFORD,  and  other  places  in  England. 

Sleeping  and  Day  Saloon  Cariiages.      Through  Guards  and  Conductors. 


The  Caledonian  Company's  Trains  from  and  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Carlisle. 
&c  ,  connect  uti  the  Clyde  with  the  "Columba,"  "Iona,"  "Lord  of  the  Isles," 
"  Ivanhoe,"  and  other  steamers  to  and  from  Dunoon,  Inellan,  Rothesay,  Largs, 
Millport,  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  Arran,  Camplelltown,  Ardrishaig,  Inverary,  Loch- 
Goil,  Loch-Long,  &c,  &c.      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A  full  service  r->f  Trains  is  aiso  run  frm  and  to  Glasgow,  to  and  from  Edinburgh, 
Stirling,  Oban,  Perth,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  the  North,  and  from  and  to 
tdinburgh,  to  and  from  these  places. 

F»r  particulars  of  Trains,  Fares,  &c,  see  the  Caledonian  Railway 

Company's  Time  Tables. 

The  Caledonian  Company's  Large  and  Magnificent 

NEW  CENTRAL  STATION  HOTEL,  GLASGOW, 

is  now  Opeu.  under  the  Company's  own  Management. 
General  Manager's  Office,  JAMES  THOMPSON, 

Glasgow,  1884.  General  Manager. 
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PULLMAN    SLEEPING    CARS. 

/BMolano  ano  (Slassovv  ano  Southwestern  ano  mortb 
;©rittsb  IRatlwags. 

De.  from  London  (St.  Pancras),  9-15  p.m.     Ar.  at  Edinburgh 725  A.M. 

Edinburgh  9'20  p.m. 

London  (St.  Pancras);  9 '15 


Lon.  (St.Pancras)7  45 
Glas.  (St.  Enoch)  7-45 

Greenock   8'12 

Lon.  (St.Pancras)7"45 
7-45 


A  *    „                    „            915  „ 

Glasgow  (St.  Enoch),  9  15  „ 

B  Greenock 8  5  „ 

On  and  After  July  21— 

*Leave  London  (St.Pancras),8-0  p.m.      {  Ar;at  f^^^Z'^SS  ** 

;;  iSS>uVgh:::::.::'.:::io -to  ;;   )    »  Lon-  <st-  Pancras)> 8-^  » 

From  Perth,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  Greenock,  to  Norman  ton,  5s ;  to 
stations  South  and  St.  Pancras,  8s;    from  London  to  Hellifield,  5s;    and 
stations  North,  8s.        A,  Saturdays  excepted.        B,  Sundays  excepted. 
*  Run  during  Tourist  Season. 


PULLMAN    SLEEPING    CARS. 

IDia  JEast  Coast  to  Xonoon. 

King's  Cross,  London  ...de.    8"30  A.M.     Edinburgh  ar.  6"0    A.M. 

„      8-30    „        Queen  Street,  Glasgow...  „  7'35  „ 

Queen  Street,  Glasgow  „      8'50    „        King's  Cross,  London  ...  „  7"10  „ 

Waverley,  Edinburgh    „    1015    „  „  ,.  7--10  „ 

Fares,  or  Extra  Charge  over  First-Class  Fares. 

In  excess  of  First-class  from  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  to  York     5s. 

To  Stations  South  and  King's  Cross 8s. 

From  London  to  York 5s. 

To  Stations  North  and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow     8s. 


PULLMAN    PARLOUR    CARS. 

Xonoon,  JBrtabton,  ano  Soutb  Coast  IRaflwag. 

*  Le.  Victoria  Station  (Lon.),  100  A.M.     Ar.  Brighton    1P20  A.M. 

„       T50  p.m.       „  „  3-15  P.M. 

*  „  „  „       350p.m.      ,,  „  55    p.m. 

„       4-30  p.m.       „  , 5-45  p.m. 

.,   Brighton 945  a.m.      „    Victoria  Sta.  (Lon.),  11*7    a.m. 

110  a.m.       „  „  „       12-32  p.m. 

*  „         „  1-20  p.m.       „  „  „         240  p.m. 

*  „  „  5'45  P.M.       „  „  „         7*2    p.m. 

*  Trains  marked  thus  are  called  the  Pullman  Limited  Express,  which  con- 
sists of  Four  Pullman  Cars,  embracing  Restaurant,  Smoking,  and  Drawing- 
Room  Cars,  equipped  with  all  the  usual  Pullman  conveniences,  and  lit  by 
electricity.     Fare,  or  extra  cbarge  over  First-Class  Fare,  Is. 


THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

St.  PANCBAS  STATION,  LONDON,  N.W. 


